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THE CRUST AND THE CAKE 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE.” 


CHAPTER XXV.—BY TIE MORAY FRITH. 


T was afternoon 
in the far 
northern high- 
lands; one of 

~ those clear 
solemn after- 
noons when the 
“‘slumberous 
silence” on sky 
and sea and hill 
\\. gives a weary 
spirit a strange 
B\\\\ sense of din 
oN embodied free- 
me dom, a figura- 
\ tive glimpse of 
, wh . the rest that 
remaineth for 

; “ the people of 
ie 4 \\ ANY God.” No rude 
Va i) 7 WS wind disturbed 
Me LL bis ii the waters of 
-4/ } SS NY op the Moray 
’ Frith, there 
was scarcely enough breeze to stir the ivy that clothed 
the ancient walls of a ruined chapel on the hilly shore. 
It was seldom so calm there—seldom could any way- 


farer sit as long on the scattered gravestones as one 
had sat that afternoon, his back to the little town 











perched on the slope behind him, and his face towards 

the Frith and the grey hills beyond. He was a young | 
man and slight of figure, with one of those gentle plain | 
faces whose utter plainness is so sweet that one half 

fancies we shall regret to miss them among the perfect | 
bloom and beauty we are trained to expect in heaven. | 
It was a pathetic face too; not because it was sad, for | 
it was not; but because it wore that look of cheerful | 

patience and endurance which is far more touching | 
than gloom. Even as he sat quite still, looking sea- 
wards, with the solemn mood of the scene reflected on 
his countenance, one might guess that it could be a} 
very merry face sometimes, though it might not have 
had much practice, and that those earnest grey eyes 
could glow with a very warm love-light, though they 
might never yet have so glowed. 

A girl came running down a steep path from the 
town, a rough specimen of the class of highland lasses 
who are rarely ‘‘fashed” with bonnet or shoes, ex- 
cept when they go to the Gaelic service on ‘‘Sabbath.” 
She had a letter in her hand, and her bare feet came 
so noiselessly over the soft mossy ground that the 
young man almost started when she touched him on 
the shoulder, saying,— 

‘* There’s something for you, Mr. John.” 

‘‘Thank you, Eppie,” he said, in a voice in perfect 
harmony with his face; ‘‘ but you shouldn’t have 
troubled to bring it to me down here.” 


| Amy, or, 


| don’t like it. 





‘*Tt’s nae trouble, sir,” she answered ; ‘‘ my fit likes 
V.—50. 


the rin.” And then she swiftly retreated up the 
rugged bank. 

He knew whence the letter came. He knew every 
turn of every letter in the superscription to ‘‘ Mr. 
John Forres.” For the writing, small, firm, and 
dark as a man’s, yet with a few delicate turns that 
betrayed the woman, was as familiar to him as the 
face of the writer, Magdalen King, who had been his 
faithful and tender friend ever since their dismal 
vigil ten years before, and whom, in return, he loved 
with the half-protecting, half-leaning affection which 
a brother may feel for a devoted elder sister. Though 
he had never discontinued to live in the old business 
house in Benbow Place, yet, after his mother’s death, 
it gave but the shelter of a lodging, and Magdalen’s 
ubode became his real home, the place where he told 
his joys and sorrows, his discouragements and 
triumphs, certain to find sympathy in all. There was 
more than seven years’ difference between them in 
age, but much more in heart. Nay, perhaps this 
young woman, his friend and counsellor, was really 
older than the middle-aged woman, his dead mother. 

There was not much news in the letter. There 
never can be much news in the dear letters of those 
closest and truest friends who send us cheering 
words of remembrance two or three times a week 
while we are parted from them. And Magdalen did 
so regularly, because she, who knew all the events in 
John’s life, knew that just now in particular he needed 
sympathy sorely enough. But there was one para- 
graph which, even in the first perusal, he paused to 
read twice. 

‘*T suppose you have not seen the Riverses? Ihad 
a letter from Margaret yesterday, saying they had 
been to Dunrobin and to Loch Maree, but, nigh as 
they are, of course they are little likely to visit your 
quiet town, as it has no special show-attraction. I 
also had a letter from Juliet,—and what do you think ? 
She says she believes Charles Deane is engaged to 
at least, likely to become so. But poor 
Juliet is just the girl to have groundless fancies on 
these subjects. I won’t believe it yet, because I 
I was very fond of queer, clever little 
Amy, and I would rather have heard that she was 
dead.” 

John folded up the letter. He too had liked the 
child Amy, and though he smiled at the remembrance, 
yet he could not forget that some vision of her, 
mingling in his future, had added bitterness to the 
sacrifice which had been required of him for bis worth- 
less father. He felt a faint, undefined pang at the 
thought of her engagement, though he would have 
strenuously denied it even to himself, or perhaps would 
have explained it as arising from hisconsciousnessof the 
dreadful mistake his old fayourite was making. But 
the pang would have been there, had Charlie Deane 
been a hero and a saint. As it was, he was distinctly 
aware of a rebellious feeling, like the psalmist’s, when 
he cried, ‘‘ Behold, these are the ungodly, who pros- 
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per in the world; they increase in riches.” He 
checked it instantly, but not triumphantly. Not as 
we do, in those rare and transient moments of illumi- 
nation, when, like a landscape seen by a flash of 
lightning, we read the riddle of human lots, and 
understand that there is no poetic justice so stern as 
that stamped on every history when complete and 
bound between birth and death. No, John’s faith 
was safe, but at that moment its safety was that of a 
mariner tossed in the dark on a sea-worthy raft, not 
the assurance of a child asleep at home. ‘‘ My flesh 
and my heart faileth, but God is the strength of my 
heart, and my portion for ever.” 

The sleepy sunlight had faded from the distant 
hills, and the dead blue of the sky had changed to 
evening dun before John rose to go home. He 
ascended the stony path, and went along the high 
road towards a house standing a little apart from 
the rest. Its back was turned to the thoroughfare, 
and John went round the dyke to the front door. 
Despite the extreme homeliness of its architecture, it 
was by no means a comfortless-looking abode. The 
windows had red curtains, and the stone path- 
way to the entrance was white and even. For a) 
wonder in such a place, the door was not ajar, but 
John’s quiet ring soon brought the barefooted lassie, | 
and, with a word of kindly greeting, he passed through | 
the entry, broad and open for so unpretentious a| 
dwelling, and entered the parlour. 

It was a plain room, with a bright carpet and 
plenty of that solemn solid furniture in which the 
Scotch usually delight. Though it was so old- 
fashioned that it must have been bought half a cen- 
tury before, yet it had a comparatively unused ap- 
pearance. It was ‘‘the best room,” and had been 
preserved as a sort of sealed sanctum, the mere pri- 
vate possession of which kept the family contented 
among the rougher comforts of their kitchen. Reverses 
of fortune had come, and now they ‘‘ took lodgers,” 
for whom they felt a mysterious respect, as people 
who could pay for the use of the grandeur they them- 
selves had never dared to enjoy. 

Though the afternoon was mild for that exposed 
locality, it was by no means too mild for a fire, and 
beside it, in a stuffed easy-chair big enough for a 
giant, sat a middle-aged man, evidently an invalid, 
but with a sickly unpleasantness of look not to be 
explained by any ill-health. A glass with a spoon in 
it stood on the corner of the mantel-piece; it might 
have been used for medicine, or for—something else. 

‘* How long you do stay out, John!” was his fret- 
ful welcome. 

“I sat with you all the morning, father,” said 
John, meekly. 

‘Oh, I don’t want your company, except when 








you’re quite willing to give it,” returned the senior 
Mr. Forres. ‘‘ I know I’m a burden and a trouble to 
you, but I daresay I shan’t last long, and I’m sure 
the sooner I’m gone the better.” 

It was so sad to John’s loving nature to feel no | 
impulse to answer with a torrent of loving contradic- 
tion—to find nothing better to say than, ‘‘ Please don’t 
talk so, father.” 

‘‘Surely I may talk truth,” answered the invalid, 
bitterly. 


**Nobody will miss me except to their | 


gain. Nobody has ever cared for me, except your 
poor mother. You're like her in everything but that.” 

He always spoke affectionately of the woman whom 
he had morally murdered. It touched John to imagine 
the remorse he must suffer. His own true nature, 


where words did no more than painfully skim the 
surface of deep feeling, could not altogether under- 
stand the opposite temperament, which has no feeling 
But the partial deception was a 
It kept him from hating 


except in words. 
blessing to the young man. 
his father. 

In that sick man grumbling in the comfortable par- 
lour lay the secret of John’s visit to the Highlands. 

From that awful night before his mother’s death, 
until the summer of this year, John Forres had heard 
nothing of his parent. But on the last Midsummer- 
day, a letter had come to him from this northern 
town, whose name he only knew as the native place 
of his father’s family. The wretched convict, hope- 
lessly ruined, shattered in health, had erept back to 
familiar scenes to die. Why, God only knows, unless 
the very hills and sea lay mysterious spells on those 
who break away from human ties. For the few who 
had known his “‘ people” were either dead or removed, 
and the general public was certain to receive him as 
frigidly as it always receives a townsman returned in 
misfortune, to say nothing worse. He had taken 
care to have full information of his son’s: position 
and prospects, and by a skilful use of these, he 


| had gained admission into a respectable house. 


Thence, utterly destitute, and prostrate on what then 
seemed his deathbed, he had written his appeal to 
John. For his mother’s sake, and he could not deny 
even to himself that it was wholly for her sake, John 
sent prompt and ample supplies, and, as soon as the 
exigencies of business permitted, responded to his 
miserable father’s petition that he would come to him. 
Magdalen saw him off, and to her, 2 few days after, 
came the dismal story of their meeting. John light- 
ened it as much as he could. He did not at once tell 
her how he soon discovered that his father’s time— 
first abroad, and latterly in England—had been passed 
in transactions which he called business, but for 
which “‘swindling”’ was a fitter word. Nor yet, that 
all the careful savings of his own industrious and self- 
denying life would be swamped to meet sundry pecu- 
niary engagements which Mr. Forres had contracted 
with unprincipled recklessness, and whose otherwise 
certain breach would cause a painful amount of inno- 
cent suffering, and leaye the name of the wretched 
man his mother had loved under the weight of the 
widow’s curse, and the blot of the orphan’s tear. But 
Magdalen, with her keen intuitions, soon made it all 
out as clearly as if she had been told it word for 
word. And so—as such people always can—she ad- 
ministered the precious balm of sympathizing conso- 
lation without the agony of exposing the wound. 
John’s life certainly had exceptional trials, but the 
loving God, who with every temptation makes also a 
way of escape, had given him an exceptional friend. 
The father and son sat together almost in silence 
until tea was brought in, and then Mr. Forres ordered 


| candles, though it was still but the ‘‘ gloaming,” and 


John had stirred the fire into a cheerful blaze. He 
was an inyalid, and so had luxuries at every meal, 
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and rather enjoyed being an invalid, but he never 
even invited his son to partake of the dainties the 
gon’s money provided. Nobody was quicker than he 
in preventing extravagance on the part of any one but 
himself. 

With the lights, conversation quickened. ‘‘ You 
had a letter this afternoon, John,” observed the father, 
adding, with a cunning provision against denial, for 
he always suspected everybody, ‘“‘I saw Eppie carzy 
it to you.” 

“* Yes, father,” he answered; ‘‘it was from London 
—from Miss King.” For Mr. Forres had already heard 
of her. 

“Miss King is always writing to you;—if you 
mean to say you mean nothing by it, you will have 
an action for breach of promise brought against you 
some day.” 

John’s face flushed under the vulgarity of the re- 
mark, pointed by a leer in the fishy, lightless eyes. 
He had to check a very fierce answer, and to subdue 
himself to reply: ‘‘ Miss King is my oldest and truest 
friend,”—-he was going to add, ‘“‘She took me up 
when my mother died,” but it was strange that, not- 
withstanding his partial belief in his father’s lamen- 
tations over his wife, some instinct always kept him 
from being the first to introduce her sacred name in 
their intercourse. 

‘‘ Who is she, and what is she ?” asked Mr. Forres. 

“She is engaged in a house of business near the 
Monument,” said John. 

** Got no money, then ?” pursued the sick man. 

‘‘ What she earns,” answered the son, writhing, for 
he knew the coarseness of his father’s thought. 

“And I'll engage that is not much,” said Mr. 
Forres. 

“‘T suppose not,” John replied. He knew it was 
not, but he justly thought the more reticent answer 
quite sufficient. For Magdalen had never seemed to 
care to carry her industry to the best market, or even 
to bring her best talents to market at all. Neverthe- 
less, an income which would have been a mere pit- 
tance to an ordinary woman, was ample for one who | 
ate like a hermit, and dressed like a nun. 

“‘ Well, that’s a pity,” observed the elder man, “ for | 
if you’re nothing in particular to each other, she 
would not be so friendly towards you unless she | 
meant to be an old maid, and in that case, if she had | 
anything to leave, you would most likely come in for 
it.” 

John deigned no reply. 

“But who is she?” pursued his father; ‘‘ hasn’t | 
she any relations ?” 

‘“‘T have never heard of any,” John replied, rather | 
slowly, being conscious this was the weak point of 
their friendship. 

Mr. Forres laughed. ‘I have no doubt she is a 
very nice young lady!” he said, and his tone made 
his son’s ears tingle. 

“How did you get to know her?” the father asked 
presently. 

“She was the acquaintance of some very old neigh- 
bours of ours in Benbow Place,” John answered. 

And there was silence, till Mr. Forres said, lazily, 
“T shall go to bed early to-night.” 











“Then may I read now?” inquired John. 









“Just as you like,” was the answer. 

The son read the Bible to his father every evening. 
He never opposed it, he never wished it. It made 
no manner of difference to him; for whatever is read, 
one needn’t listen, and im fact, a soft quiet voice 
which does not hammer words into one’s brains, is 
rather a nice accompaniment to the useless, drivelling 
sort of reverie into which Mr. Forres was accustomed 
to relapse. 

John chose a psalm—he generally did so, selecting 
those whose vivid descriptions and sheer beauty of 
language were most likely to catch a half-attentive 
ear. This evening it was the eighteenth. The sup- 
pressed pain in the reader’s voice gave a cruel pathos 
to the triumphant words—such as one feels when a 
barefooted boy stands in the snow singing ‘‘ Home, 
sweet home.” 

Perhaps God forgave him for being glad when it 
was over,—glad when he had led his father, leaning 
very heavily, into his bedroom, and had seen the fire 
well made up and the night-lights ready; for Mr. 
Forres refused to trust the superintendence of his 
little comforts to ‘‘those rough Highland women.” 
Glad, too, when with an unnatural but involuntary 
antipathy which gave him intense moral agony, he 
had got over the flabby, fin-like touch of that soft, 
muscleless hand, from which all strength had departed, 
after the manner of unused talents. 

John returned to the parlour and lifted aside the 
curtain of the back window looking down to the shore. 
There was such a glorious moonlight, that he extin- 
guished the candle, which only obscured the silver 
flood, like a theologian’s commentary on the sayings 
of our Lord. There was nothing astir except one 
little bark far out at sea. Nature’s message was still 
of tranquil rest and peace. But mother Nature and 
her children got out of unison that day when the 
angel with the flaming sword stood at the Gate of 
Eden, and ever since the children haye gone on sob- 
bing in spite of all her lullabies. 

It was a very poor weak mortal that God beheld 
that night, but yet such a one as He often saw on 
David’s throne, such a one as He fed under Elijah’s 
juniper tree, perchance such a one as He strength- 
ened in Paul’s prison. There was the old, old sense 
of loneliness, the old doubts, bred not by the soul’s 
unbelief, but by the spirit’s torture, the old ache of 
weariness, making the white gravestones round the 
ruined chapel appear the fairest objects in that far- 
reaching view. His may seem but commonplace 
troubles—his heartless father, the poverty that had 
nothing to do with himself, the future that it made so 
blank, his highly-strung nerves that in happiness 
supported his delicate health, but in misery shattered 
it. But then David’s affliction might be summed up 
in such words as ‘‘only family misfortunes;” and 
Elijah’s despair was ‘‘merely the reaction after ex- 
citement; ”’ and as for Paul; a man of some dissenting 
sect, who understood tent-making, no thorn in his 
flesh could be genteel enovigh to have a name among 
the ailments of polite society! If these heroic saints 
were living now, this is how those who despise the 
sorrows of such as poor John Forres would speak of 
them. And very likely the same people would havo 
been exceedingly annoyed'at the perplexing darkness 
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and the confused state of the streets on the occasion 
of the execution of three common malefactors nearly 
nineteen hundred years ago. They would have been 
too refined to mingle in the dirty crowd shouting 
‘*Crucify Him!” they would have sat at home and 
wished it was all safely over, that they might put on 
their robes with the broad-broidered borders, and go in 
peace to the temple to thank God they were not as 
other men! It is not uncharitable to suppose so. 
For the Master takes his servants’ treatment to Him- 
self, and whoever turns from them, turns from Him. 
‘‘Inasmuch as ye did if not to one of the least of 
these, ye did it not to me.” 

John Forres could write no mighty psalm to com- 
fort others in the desert with the assurance that a 
fellow-creature had passed that way before them. 
Nay, his soul was so faint that it was dumb even 
before God. And no visible angel could come to him 
bearing heavenly food. And yet imperceptibly there 
crept over him a consciousness of strength to wait and 
to want as long as God willed it. The dead, from their 
seaside graveyard, seemed to whisper that they too 
had gone through their troubles, and had got to the 
end, and had found plenty of rest afterwards. What 
he felt was not the cheerful comfort of hope that joy 
might be given for misery, but the solemn consolation 
of resignation and submission in misery. It was food 
just sufficient for the hunger of his anguish, not a 
crumb over. And he knew he had not prayed even 
for that. But Jesus had spoken for him at the 
Father’s throne. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A FISH OUT OF WATER. 


CHARLES DEANE never wrote to Amy during his 
absence in Peebles. After Jean’s observations the 
girl controlled herself to conceal most outward signs 
of her disappointed expectations—did not walk to the 
window when she heard the postman in the square, 
and never more relapsed into over-lengthy fits of 
absence. But, nevertheless, there was a dead stand- 
still in all her pretty industries, in her music, and in 
the course of study she had marked out for herself. 

Charles did not visit Charlotte Square on the night 
of his return. He met some of his acquaintances, and 
got engaged for “‘a jolly evening” at their club. He 
argued to himself that it did not matter, as Amy, not 
knowing the date of his arrival, could not expect him. 
He did not go the second evening either, for then it 
was rainy, and he was tired—with a peculiar weari- 
ness, not uncommon after “‘ a jolly evening.” 

On the third evening he went. Now, in theory, a 
girl of spirit should have received him coldly, and so 
taught him at once that her feelings were not to be 
trifled with—only it is doubtful whether such a pupil 
is worth the lesson, for what value has consideration 
which is only extorted under the lash of rebuke ? 
But, in fact, women of high and brave spirit are often 
the softest and humblest where their affections are 
concerned ; those who deserve most attention always 
exact least, just as those who need least indulgence 
themselves generally give most to others. And Amy 
had made so many excuses for her lover’s silence, and 
had so frightened herself with all the possibilities of 
sickness and disaster, and even of unfaithfulness, that 
his arrival at last, safe and well, filled her with a 








pitiful joy, which would have pierced any heart less 
callous than his. But as he went home that night he 
only congratulated himself that ‘‘he knew how to 
manage a girl—one was valued all the more after 
one was missed.” There was but a wretched short- 
sighted shrewdness in the conclusion. Plants grow 
the faster for unnatural watering, yet without sun- 
shine this rapid growth is only swifter progress to 
decay. Love needs all the warmth that love can give 
it, and no more pain than life is sure to bring. 

Charles’s business in Peeblesshire had made him a 
temporary resident in a great cheerful farmhouse, 
where the wheels of unflagging industry had been so 
well oiled and so long turned that now, to a tyro, 
they seemed to move without any trouble at all. 
There he came to the conclusion that there was no life 
like a country life. Wakened in the morning by 
pleasant household sounds, he had gone forth over the 
sunny fields and chatted with men whose very labour 
seemed enjoyment. Such hearty, jolly fellows! And 
the farmer’s son seemed to him the most enviable 
being in existence. Fancy having nothing to do but 
to walk over those laughing meadows and order about 
the respectful labourers, and sometimes look at horses 
and cows, and then come home to feed upon the fat of 
the land! The farmer’s son heard all these comments 
with a quiet smile that meant a great deal. But he 
was a genuine lowlander, and preferred that people 
should see only the sunny side of his life. Why 
should he talk of the awful winter mornings he must 
face in their turn, of whole weeks spent under a 
‘‘ plump of rain ?””—but those were small things. Yet 
still less need he remind this lounging stranger of 
years of bad harvests, of cattle disease, and of an 
encroaching neighbour. And so Charles returned to 
Edinburgh discontented because he was not the son of 
a laird, or at least of a great tenant farmer, quite 
forgetting to take to himself in a right sense the 
advice which he had given to poor Arthur Maynard 
when it was only cruelly cold, ‘‘ that we have not to 
make the best of what might have been, but of what 
1s,” 

O how narrow and cramped felt the Edinburgh 
office when he returned !—a perfect dungeon in fact, 
where such as he were imprisoned by the crime of 
necessity to provide for themselves. It may be as 
well to remark that the dungeon was a neatly-carpeted 
room, being the inner office of a mining company, to 
which he filled the post of junior secretary. It was 
one of a suite of chambers at the corner of a street 
running off Princes Street, and commanded a view of 
the ancient castle on its glorious rock. Charlie entered 
it in a thorough bad temper, did not answer the 
housekeeper when she wished him good morning, 
tossed about the ledgers, scraped the carpet with his 
heels so that he must have taken at least a year’s 


wear out of the piece beside his desk, mentally called - 


the fine old castle ‘‘a nasty ruin stuck on an ugly 
hill,” broke his pens, and finally was insolent to his 
superior, and so in the evening was able to leaye his 
imprisonment with a dismal feeling that he might 
very soon be rather uncomfortably liberated. 

Being therefore by no means inclined towards 
another “jolly evening,” nor yet to a soliloquy in his 
own lodgings, he betook himself again to Charlotte 
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Square. Unusual discords and peals of laughter were 
issuing from the drawing-room. Entering, he found 
Arthur seated at the piano, endeayouring, under 
Juliet’s instructions, to play ‘‘ Auld lang Syne” from 
an instruction book. In self-defence, Mrs. Roy had 
banished herself to a small ante-room, the arched 
entrance of which, being screened with curtains, some- 
what deadened the inharmonious sounds. Amy was 
standing behind the would-be musician and his 
teacher, joining freely in the heedless merriment. 
But when Charles entered, she turned and went 
towards him, and as she met his eyes her face grew 
grave enough. 

‘‘Don’t interrupt us, please,” said Arthur, without 
stirring. ‘‘But bother this bass! G and B, and 
now what is it, D, F, and C altogether, where are 
they? Ialways make a dead stop in the tune while 
T’m finding them.” 

“Oh, you stupid!” giggled Juliet, half choked with 
laughter. ‘‘Can’t you hear you played B instead of 
OP” 

“Did I?” asked Arthur. ‘‘ Ah, it’s all the same to 
me. My nerves would never get shaken because I 
had made a mistake, for I shouldn’t know it!” 

“You're a regular Vandal,” said Juliet. ‘But 
never mind, go on—D, F, and C again, and you 
mustn’t thump!” 

Charles and Amy had walked down the apartment 
to the fireplace. ‘‘Is anything the matter?” she 
whispered, frightened. 

“No,” he answered, rather roughly; ‘only I’m 
sick of my life, and I wish I was dead!” 

In parenthesis, must we attribute it to some 
lurking unselfishness that those whose death would be 
a greater boon to everybody than themselyes—the 
Charles Deanes and Mr. Forreses of the world—are 
the very ones who are always desiring it ? 

Amy’s heart stood still. Nobody had ever spoken 
so to her before. Was this what was meant when 
writers alluded to the comfort a man felt in confiding 
his inmost feelings to the woman he had chosen out 
of the world? Perhaps it was, though she had 
fancied something very different! Perhaps love was 
like a seafaring life, very fine to read about, because 
authors don’t put down all the dirty little details, 
nor how cross the grand captain speaks on ordinary 
occasions. At any rate, Amy felt like a poor little 
cabin-boy, who, as he scrubs the tarry deck, heartily 
wishes himself at home again, but would not say so, 
even if a word could put him back by his mother’s side. 

‘“* What is the matter?” she asked again, stepping 
closer to him. 

**Oh, just business matters,” he answered ; ‘‘ just 
the same as it always is—utter misery.” 

“There must be something more than usual, 
Charles,” she said, softly. 

‘** Well, I don’t know,” he replied, in a slightly 
changed tone; ‘‘ only I fancy I shan’t be able to keep 
my appointment. ‘You can’t have any idea how try- 
ing the people at the office are. And it’s very hard to 
keep one’s temper always, just as if one were born to 
swallow insults.” 

‘I’m sure it must be very hard,” said poor Amy, 
consolingly. ‘‘ But if it gets unendurable, you must 
settle somewhere else.” 











‘* It’s very easy to say so,” he answered, half con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ I was nearly a year disengaged before 
I got this berth, such as it is. All the chances are for 
youths; and when they get a good one they keep it. 
I can see what a fool I was to leave Slack and Pitt’s!” 

‘Mistakes only teach us wisdom,” said Amy, 
quietly. Her voice gaye a queer little fall as she 
uttered the words. 

‘Yes, you’ve said that before, and it’s all very 
fine,” he answered, in that same hard tone, as if Amy 
herself was injuring him. ‘It will just come to this, 
that I must go abroad. I know that will be the end 
of it, so it might as well happen at once.—What’s the 
matter with you now ?” 

For Amy, the high-spirited and proud, had sud- 
denly dropped her face upon the hand she rested on 
the mantel-shelf, and was shedding rapid, quiet tears. 

‘* The others will see you in a minute,” he said, as 
if he taunted her weakness, rather than was touched 
by her pain. Amy’s whole nature was jarred and 
shuddering under his touch, like a delicate musical 
instrument in rude and ignorant hands. She did not 
answer, but wept on, and the great drops fell between 
her fingers. 

‘* Amy, listen,” he said, more tenderly, and tried to 
draw away her hand. ‘I like you, of course, and I 
know you're very fond of me. But Pll never marry 
unless I have a good income. I’ve seen quite enough 
of that sort of thing. I’m not the fellow for the life 
it brings on. Some men can be quite happy, sitting 
with the wife and children in little bits of rooms, 
reading their books of an evening and going to church 
on Sunday. It’s not my idea of things. I’m intended 
for a very free out-of-door kind of life—to have 
horses and so on. I should be all right if I were a 
country gentleman’s son; as it is, I’m like a fish out 
of water. It’s cruel for you to wish me to stay where 
I am miserable, Amy. If you really loved me, you 
would like me to do what is best for myself.” 

‘*But it would be very hard work abroad,” said 
Amy, her practical good sense returning with a little 
calmness, ‘‘if you went away without any money.” 

“©O yes, I know it would,” he answered; ‘‘ but 
then a fellow can do anything when he’s out of sight. 
And many things might turn up. It’s no use your 
fretting about it, Amy. You wouldn’t miss me long, 
nor so much as you think you would. You'd soon 
get somebody a good deal better than me,—you 
couldn’t get any one worse.” 

** What do you mean ?” gasped Amy, with dilated 
eyes. 

‘‘ Why, when I go away,” he explained, ‘‘it’s no use 
to have any nonsense about being engaged. It is not 
likely we should keep true to each other if we were 
out of sight for two or three years. It’s very well to 
talk romance, but I know human nature. Besides, it 
is not likely I shall ever want to come back. We had 
best give it all up when we part; and you'd find you'd 
soon get over it, Amy. And it’s no use crying, silly, 
for I’m not gone yet, nor going, and may never go.” 

‘But it will always feel uncertain,” she said, 
trying to conquer her sobs. 

“We can make it certain directly by breaking off 
now, if you will like that better,” he observed cruelly. 

““O no,” said Amy, like one stung. 
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‘¢The fact is, Amy,” he remarked, ‘‘ you think too 
much of me. It is a great mistake; you should hold 
me very lightly, and never trouble yourself about me 
for a minute.” 

‘**T don’t call that any love at all,” said Amy, with 
an honest flash of her poor tearful eyes. 

‘*Tt will be best for you,” he answered; ‘let me go, 
or let me stay, as I please. If I choose to go, why 
should you wish to keep me? But till I tell you ’m 
going, you needn’t cry over it. You don’t know what 
a fright you look when you cry.” 

‘* But very likely you will not go?” pleaded poor 
Amy. 
‘* Very likely not, and I’m sure I will say anything 
to satisfy you.” 

‘“‘They may be quite agreeable at the office to- 
morrow,” she suggested. 

“*O yes, I daresay they will-be,” he replied, well 
knowing that his superior there had already. condoned 
a good deal of insolence, perhaps because he was 
good-naturedly reluctant to throw back upon the 
world a young man who had pleaded for his situation 
almost in forma pauperis. ‘‘ But that doesn’t alter 
the fact that I don’t like the office, and that it isn’t 
the fit place for me. But don’t let us talk any more 
about it. Leave business to take care of itself, and 
let me enjoy myself while I can.” And he walked 
off and joined the two at the piano, and did not give 
Amy the chance of another confidential word with 
him through all the evening, but joined first in Juliet’s 
laugh at her for being out of time when they all sang 
a glee, and second, in Arthur’s louder laugh when she 
burst into tears beneath their playful raillery. 

‘“‘ That girl is awfully fond of me,” he said to him- 
self ashe lit his cigar and sauntered home, ‘“‘ and she 
is a dear little witch, and no mistake! Many a man 
would give his right hand for such a one. A good 
deal of her is thrown away on me, I know. Fancy 
her getting in that state the moment I mentioned my 
going abroad! And how naively she objected to the 
feeling of uncertainty! I don’t object to it at all on 
her part. For girls always want something to amuse 
themselves with worrying over, and if she keep hold 
of that, it will save her thinking I don’t appreciate 
her, or don’t understand her, and so forth. For she’s 
awfully fond of me!” 

Amy went to bed that night with a very sore heart. 
Not all Juliet’s kisses and caresses could restore her 
to herself, and she left it to be supposed that she was 
pettish and sulky over her song being laughed at. 
She did not blame him. Not yet. That pang—that 
worst pang which presages ‘‘a turn”—had not come 
yet. She only felt the misery of something out of 
harmony, the gnawing pain of sympathies which had 
stretched themselves out, and had grasped nothing, 
and only trailed in the dirt to be trodden upon. Some 
of Jean’s remarks would occur to her mind with 
strange fitness for certain corners of this evening’s 


interviews, but she rejected them as fiercely as if the | 


old seryant’s honest hints had been the very sugges- 
tions of Satan. And to think if he went away— 
what should she do then? How dreadful it would be 
when the evening lights came, and everything looked 
exactly as it had done to-night, only there would be 


no possibility of his coming! (Had it brought her so | 





much happiness ?) And then she would live on, a dull 
blank life like what she had li¥ed, for in her present 
state of mind even the glare of this storm seemed better 
than the peaceful happy morning of her existence. And 
worst of all, she thought she might grow to like it, 
and live to be a middle-aged woman, contented with 
crochet and housekeeping, like certain old maids who 
sometimes visited Mrs. Roy. (Ah, Amy, there is not 
one of them that has not had a far better romance 
than yours.) And she could not help it, and poor 
dear Charles could not help it, and it was just hard 
fate against them both, and surely nobody in the 
world had met such a fate! She forgot that there 
were Many young women even in the same town with 
herself, one or two perhaps in the same square, who 
felt themselves the very blessed among their sex, 
while they knew that faithful lovers across the sea 
were toiling to win a home for their mutual love; 
women, too, who knew that even a black-edged letter 
and God’s finis written across the page of earthly 
hope, put no end to an affection springing from the 
God-made affinity of two immortal souls. But while 
in her passionate despair, Amy ignored all this, even 
to herself; there was an inarticulate cry in her heart 
which in the purer air of heaven arose translated to 
the half-rebellious appeal, ‘‘ Lord, I asked bread, and 
is not this a stone?” 


CHAPTER XXVII.—CONFIDENTIAL, 


Mr. and Mrs, Rivers did not return from their 
Highland tour until autumn was verging upon winter. 
It was the bridegroom’s first holiday of any consider- 
able length since his widowhood, seventeen years 
before; and as it was spent chiefly among family 
connections, whom he might scarcely visit again, he 
was not desirous to shorten it. At last, however, they 
reappeared in Edinburgh, Margaret bringing a 
roguish red in her cheeks from the romping pinches 
of the north wind. Many of their fellow-travellers 
had thought her the daughter rather than the wife of 
the grave, middle-aged, thoroughly professional-look- 
ing gentleman, who was nevertheless but little more 
than ten years her senior. The young buried love 
embalmed in the very depths of her nature seemed to 
have kept it fresh and pure. 

Their arrival signified the breaking up of the dan- 
gerous little coterie under the purblind surveillance of 
Mrs. Roy. As they came quite unexpectedly, the lovers 
were all spared the delightful misery of ‘our last 
evening like this.” They made a dreadful dash into 
the sentimental circle, as innocent, respectable middle- 
aged people often do. Mr. Rivers’s very presence 
banished Charles Deane, and the energetic man of law 
seized his late articled clerk, and took him off to call 
upon sundry ‘‘ advocates” and “ writers,” with whom 
it was ‘‘his interest” to become acquainted. And 
Margaret had to secure remembrances for friends in 
London; and she and Juliet made delighted searches 
among Scotch pebbles, tartans, and Shetland work, 
while Amy stood in the background, indifferent and 
abstracted, only wondering how often she should see 
Charlie when Arthur was gone, and shuddering to think 
how some day, when she had had no opportunity to 
dissuade him, he would rashly break away from his 
irksome duties, and leave her in irremediable woe! 
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Tt was a very disturbed day, the last of their stay 
in Edinburgh. Juliet had forgotten one or two pur- 
chases which she considered it was a bounden duty to 
make, and there was a scramble to get them. Then 
two “‘ writers,” who had been out when Mr. Rivers 
called at their office, thought proper to return the 
visit, and were, of necessity, invted to remain to 
lunch; and the one was as deaf as a post, and the 
other shouted to him about feudal rights and 
entails and conveyancing. Then Arthur was not 
forthcoming at dinner-time, and Amy knew he 
had gone to see Charles Deane, but nevertheless 


kept a guilty silence when Mr. Rivers inquired if 


anybody knew where he was. Then Mrs. Roy would 
insist in joining in all the packing arrangements, and 
then in the midst of them sat down to copy out with 
her poor trembling hands certain domestic recipes 
which she thought might be useful to Margaret. 
Altogether, Amy and Juliet were heartily glad when 
they were free to steal away to their bedchamber. And 
there they sat down hand in hand to have their last 
talk, forgetting now that they had not cared so very 
much for each other, only remembering that they had 
had some pleasant times together. 

‘And you don’t think you’ll come to see us in 
London next spring, Amy ?” said Juliet. 

Amy shook her head.. ‘‘ No,” she answered; ‘‘I 
shall not like to leave Edinburgh.” Poor thing, she 
felt the burden of a man’s welfare resting on her! 

‘“‘T don’t suppose papa will come as far as this next 
year,” pondered Juliet. ‘‘So very likely we shall not 
see each other for a long time,—perhaps not till we 
are both married!” 

“Till you are married,—and when is that to be?” 
returned Amy, ‘making a fruitless attempt at play- 
fulness. 

‘*Ah—TI don’t know,” said Juliet, with a gravity 
which became her disposition as ill as a grandmother’s 
cap would have suited her face. ‘‘I wish I had a 
sister, Amy; I often want somebody to speak to.” 

Amy did not repel the little hand so softly stirring 
within her own; but she did not give it the responsive 
pressure it wanted. She could not sympathize with 
the poor feminine longing to call another woman to 
admire its ‘‘ braws,”’ whether of sense or sentiment. 
From her mother she inherited that peculiarly Scotch 
nature, where the flowers of devotion grow under the 
leaves of reserve, and the richer the blossom the 
thicker its screen,—a nature which, however it opens 
itself, never opens itself utterly, but instinctively takes 
the advice of the national poet — 


“¢ Still keep something to yoursel’ 
Ye scarcely tell to ony.” 


> 


“T am often very unhappy, Amy,” sighed poor 
Juliet, who would have liked her simple confidences to 
be invited, but who must give them, anyhow. 

** T don’t think you should be,” said Amy. 

‘No; for I am quite sure that Arthur loves me.” 
As she said this she lifted her large blue eyes to 
Amy’s face. She wanted to see her look surprised 
and pleased, something like what she had looked that 
morning when Juliet had brought her a wreath for a 
parting gift. 

Amy turned and kissed her, and suffered her right 








hand to wander round the girl’s slender waist. For 
Arthur Maynard was her cousin, and once had been 
to her as a brother, and as this was his choice—well! 
Amy had a large heart, which did not need a painful 
stretch to admit a new tie. All the time, she had 
liked Juliet none the less for the secret which the two 
shadows on the wall had revealed to her on the first 
night of their reunion. 

‘TI am quite sure that Arthur loves me,” Juliet 
repeated, ‘‘and I love him. And you can’t think 
how kind he always is. And yet I am unhappy 
sometimes, and I don’t know why!” 

‘* Perhaps you only fancy you are so, dear,” said 
Amy. 

‘But what a funny thing it would be to fancy!” 
echoed Juliet. ‘‘No; I think it is because I should 
like papa to know, and mamma. I don’t like to say 
‘mamma,’ Amy, because she’s his sister, and it 
makes him seem like my uncle, and it’s so awkward!” 

‘** Arthur will tell them both all about it when it is 
reasonable to do so,” said Amy. 

**But he should speak to papa,’’. returned Juliet, 
with unconscious and comical priggishness. ‘‘It is 
very wrong of him not to do that. You know it is 
a breach of all etiquette.” 

‘‘And how long is it since he spoke to you?” 
asked Amy, vastly amused at the sudden display of 
dignified propriety. 

The large light blue eyes looked up again. ‘‘ Oh, 
he has never—said anything very particular,” Juliet 
answered, ponderingly; ‘‘ but I know what he means 
all the same. At least, he would be very wicked to 
behave as he behaves, if he did not But Arthur 
is so good,” she interrupted herself. 

“Yes, I don’t think you’re mistaken,” Amy ven- 
tured to say. ‘‘Only, depend on it, he does not 
mean to defy etiquette,” she added, half laughing; 
‘*he will speak to Mr. Rivers first—all in good time— 
when you are old enough!” 

‘‘Many young ladies are married at seventeen,” 
said Juliet, insulted. 

‘* They had better wait till they are at least two or 
three years older,” answered Amy, with all the dis- 
cretion befitting a damsel safe within ‘‘ the twenties.” 

‘*T should think it must be very nice to be engaged 
at seventeen and married at twenty,” Juliet observed, 
presently. ‘‘Those are just nice ages, don’t you 
think so?” 

‘* I think the best age is when two people love each 
other well enough,” Amy replied. 

‘*Oh, of course, I mean that,” said Juliet; ‘but I 
was thinking how a girl of seventeen has just finished 
with her masters, and has plenty of time to herself. 
And oh, how nice it must be to get ready the trous- 
seau! What shall you have for your wedding dress, 
Amy ?” 

‘* Whatever I’m wearing at the time,” replied Amy, 
with bitter cynicism. 

Juliet opened her eyes. Such an announcement 
signified some dreadful departure from the ordinary 
groove, wherein well-principled young ladies slide 
from single bliss. 

‘* You don’t mean it ?’’ she said. 

‘Yes, I do,” Amy returned. ‘‘ What does it 
matter? The dress is the least part of the ceremony, 
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and the ceremony itself is not much of the mar- 
riage.” 

‘‘ Are not you saying something wicked, Amy?” 
asked Juliet, wistfully. 

‘‘No,” said Amy. ‘‘ There is no marriage without 
the ceremony, but there may be the ceremony without 
any marriage.” 

“T don’t think I quite understand you,” answered 
the other. ‘Arthur says you are very clever. He 
says you were always so sensible and quick. I won- 
der if that is why you don’t care what wedding dress 
you have? But even if you don’t mind it yourself, 
still no bridegroom would like a shabby bride, Amy.” 

‘‘The bridegroom ought to like whatever is best 
suited to his circumstances,” said Amy, rather sourly. 

‘* But then it is not likely you would marry a man 
who required you to dress shabbily,” remarked Juliet, 
with a pointed emphasis on the last word. ‘It 
doesn’t take much money tolook nice. White muslin 
is almost as pretty as white silk, and a few flowers 
and a little lace don’t cost much.” 

‘*But there is a poverty that can’t buy white 
muslin, and couldn’t pay for its washing,” said Amy, 
in a hard cold voice. 

‘* Well, I don’t know,” said Juliet, shaking her 
pretty light head. ‘‘Ishould not like to be married 
without bridesmaids, and papa to give me away, and 
some nice presents. I shouldn’t be particular about 
the bells ringing, but I should like to be married by 
license, except it was unfashionable at the time. Of 
course I would not marry for money, that is very 
wicked, and quite unlady-like. But I should like to 
have a nice little house, with good carpets and fashion- 
able furniture, Amy. That does not cost anything 
after the first expense. And I should like one very 
good maid-servant, a middle-aged woman, who would 
know all about the cooking, and things of that sort. 
I don’t think that is expecting very much, Amy.” 

‘“No,” said Amy; for she was as ignorant of 
Arthur’s real position as Juliet herself. ‘‘ But still, if 
you lay too much stress on even these simple matters, 
you are allowing outward things to influence your 
wedding as much as those girls who declare they will 
not marry under a thousand a year.” 

‘* Well, I don’t exactly know what I mean,” returned 
Juliet, pondering ; ‘‘ and yet I do know myself, only 
I don’t suppose I shall express it rightly. I mean 
that the man ought to love the woman, as well as the 
woman the man ; and though she should be willing to 
give up everything for him, still he ought not to be 
willing that she should, else all the love would be on 
her side, and that wouldn’t be at all right. Do you 
understand me, Amy ?” 

“‘O yes, quite well,” answered Amy, rather faintly. 
‘* But one of the two is sure to love the best, and it is 
not wise to measure which it may be.” 

“‘T should not like to love my husband a bit better 
than he loved me,” said Juliet. 

‘* And I should not like mine to love me a bit better 
than I loved him,” retorted Amy, proudly. ‘‘ I think 
whoever loves the most has the best of it. It is more 
blessed to give than to receive in that case as in every 
other.” 

And as she sat gazing into the fire, she saw amid 
the embers the dismal old front of the Vestry Hall of 


St. Aubyn’s-by-the-Bridge, and a boy and a little girl 
standing under the sickly trees that grew thereby, 
Amy had a wonderful memory, and one which never 
forgot an association. With that text always came 
the image of John Forres, and the remembrance that 
he gave it quite a different interpretation from her 
own. What he had said she could not recollect, 
though she had often turned over the subject in her 
mind in the hope of striking upon his line of thought. 
But groping along by her own consciousness had only 
brought her back—as it is apt to bring us all—to the 
conclusion most consonant with her own nature. 

“But it must be very hard to love people better 
than they love us,” Juliet went on, after a short 
pause. ‘‘ Fancy, if you remembered your husband’s 
birthday, and he forgot yours!” 

‘“Well,” said Amy, slowly, and with an acid edge 
in her voice, ‘‘if I forgot such a thing, I should fee} 
myself degraded in my own eyes, and far more injured 
than the person I forgot. So, if I were forgotten, I 
should just pity whoever forgot me!” 

“IfI did not know that you are so good, Amy,” 
observed Juliet, ‘‘I should say that you are very 
proud. I think you would have patience with any- 
body as long as you might look down upon them. 
You never seem to want to look up to somebody 
above yourself. I know I’m a veryssilly girl com- 
pared with you, Amy, and perhaps I don’t understand 
what I’m talking about. Of course, it’s quite natural 
for me to look up, for everybody is wiser and better 
than me. It is different with you. ButI think, if you 
found anybody very good and very clever, you would 
find it very nice to look up, and to feel yourself the 
inferior. Of course, you can’t feel so with Mr. Deane, 
for you’re far the best of the two.” 

‘“*You have no right to speak to me about Mr. 
Deane,” said Amy, very firmly and sternly, but with 
quivering brow and sharp pain lines about the mouth. 
‘‘Though you have chosen to speak to me about 
Arthur, please to remember that I have reposed no 
such confidence in you, Juliet.” 

‘‘T did not mean to offend you,” answered Juliet, 
frightened, and making a movement to kiss her, but 
Amy coldly drew back from the proffered caress. ‘I 
am sure I like Mr. Deane very much, and he’ll not let 
you have a shabby wedding gown, for I don’t know 
any man who makes such a fuss about the way ladies 
dress.” 

‘*May I ask you to leave the subject?” said Amy, 
with great dignity. 

‘**O yes, yes,” replied Juliet, scared lest her efforts 
to mend matters were making them worse; ‘‘ and you 
are not angry with me, are you, Amy? For I love 
you very much, dear. I shall christen my second 
little girl after you. It should be the eldest, only 
Juliet was poor mamma’s name as wellas mine. And 
oh, Amy, wouldn’t it be nice if one of my children 
married one of yours ?” 

‘You're a baby yourself, child,” said Amy, soften- 
ing to the trifling prattle; ‘‘ and I daresay within the 
last two years you've had ten dearest friends who are 
promised to be godmothers to all your future little 
girls!” 

‘“O no, Amy,” answered Juliet, adding, more 








thoughtfully, ‘‘I don’t think I ever said that before to 
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| 
any one except Kate Selwyn. That’s the chemist’s he was a little mite of a boy. And she did have 


daughter in Garden Street, but I don’t suppose you | dreadfully carroty hair. 


But I did not like his 





remember them. She is a good deal older than you, 
Amy. We were very great friends till last Christmas, 
when she did not behave nicely to me about the pattern 
of a bertha which she had promised to lend me. I 
have not seen much of her since. I was the less 
sorry to give her up because Arthur always laughed 


soat her. They had gone to the same school whe | 


| making fun of her while I was fond of her,—I have 
not minded so much since. Yes,” she continued, 
‘‘and I think I said so to Mary Grey, the parlour 
boarder at school, but she is gone to her parents in 
India, and I don’t suppose I shall ever hear of her 
again. But of course I shall never lose sight of you, 
Amy, and we are not likely to quarrel.” 








So 
SSSAS 


’ 


“No, we live at a safe distance,” retorted Amy, 
laughing. <‘‘ But now, I think it is quite time we 
should go to bed.” 

** When we have read our verses,’ 
and fetching her little Testament. She never omitted 
that. Alas! Amy did sometimes, and lately had done 
so oftener and oftener. Juliect’s was a weak, shallow 
nature, where none of hegranderattributesof humanity 
could strike very deep root. But it was fertile enough 
in its humbler way, though its fertility was something 
like that of a neglected garden where the weeds are as 


’ 











said Juliet, rising | 


Hit 
\ ili 


luxuriant as the flowers. But in that kind of soils 
| none of the weeds are poisonous, and some are very 
| pretty ! 

Then they went to bed, and were soon asleep. 
During the last few days Amy had ceased to lie 
awake thinking. She found that no good came of it. 
|The bitter soreness of heart which had caused it was 
‘wearing away. But that was no healthy sign. It 
simply showed she had left off struggling with facts, 
| that they had conquered her, and that she was learn- 
ing to accept them. In her inmost heart she knew 
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now that her treasure was only dross, but then came 
the dreadful scepticism whether there was any gold 
at all. or we are very prone to see the world 
tinged by our own experience like a landscape 
through a painted window. And the Evil One shoots 
his poisoned arrows through the very cross which 
God appoints us, and few escape them so utterly as 
to keep an unscarred faith in goodness or happi- 
ness which has never brightened their own lives. 
And proud natures like Amy’s, who hate pity, and | 
shrink even from the sympathy which may be allied 
to it, are especially inclined to take up their own 
misery, and to stubbornly declare it to be as good as 





anything else. And as the lame man has a quick eye 
for all other cripples, and is apt to think them an un- 
duly large item in the population, so are they keen 
to detect fellow-suffering, and sometimes to imagine | 
it. Amy felt now that she held the. clue to many a | 
biography which had puzzled her before—that she | 
understood the secret history of two or three women 
even in her aunt’s narrowed cirele, in whose lives a 
strange pathos and a persistent cheerfulness made | 
discord, above which she now fancied she could | 
detect a sweet slow harmony floating up to God. She 
thought of Mrs. Forres too. She had heard scraps of | 
her history in letters, enough to rouse her interest, so 
that when her old fayourite’s name was casually | 
mentioned while she was going over old times with 
Margaret and Arthur, she had made inquiries and 
had learned the rest. It seemed # dark prospect 
before her, but a brave heart forces itself to face any- 
thing, and a proud heart declares it prefersit. <“‘I’d 
rather be like Mrs. Forres than like Julict,” Amy 
thought scornfully; ‘“I’d rather live and die for my | 
man, than think he was made just to provide me with | 
furniture, and dress, and servants.”” She would not | 
own that it was possible that though Juliet might 
miss right on the one side, she might miss it on the 
other. She could not yet understand that what she 
called self-sacrifiee was only an uncommon form of 


chorus, *‘ An’ that maks little differ, if we ken our 
way to the next.” 

Amy ‘‘saw them off.” She wondered how it was 
that thoughtless Arthur urgently pressed them to be 
something more than punctual. She understood when 
they reached the station. Whispering to her that 
Charlie Deane had promised to meet him at the end 
of the platform, he left them standing among their 
luggage, and did not return till their train stood 
shrieking on the rails, and the rest of the party were 
in their seats. ‘‘ Of course he'll be waiting for you,” 
he said, as he bade her a breathless good-bye. And 
then more good-byes were exchanged from carriage 
to platform. It was a through train from the North. 


| In their eager absorption in each other, none of them 


had noticed a face—a pale, thoughtful, gentleman’s 
face—earnestly watching them from a third-class 
carriage. Business had claimed Mr. Rivers and John 
Forres much at the same time, and it so happened 
that they returned to London by the same train. 
Amy walked up the platform quickly enough, 
slackening her steps where she expected to meet 


Charlie. But he was not there—nor yet in the street 
| beyond. There had been no ‘of course” in poor 
Arthur’s very reasonable presumption. Amy went 


home with tears on her face. ‘Only likely, poor 
thing,” said her aunt, when she saw them; ‘you 
will miss Juliet terribly. You must go out a good 
deal for the next few days.” 

Amy went up to her bedroom, and came down 
very silent, and cold, and stern. 

Some hearts need much ploughing before they are 
ready for God to sow there. And in that time of 
ploughing they lie very bleak and bare. But the 
Great Master understands his work, and He knows 
that their harvest will be rich, even if a little late. 


CHAPTER XXKVIII.—“ THROUGH EVIL REPORT.” 


Tae Riverses did not happen to sce John Forres 


selfishness, but yet as much selfishness as white | whem they all arrived im London, and if they had, 
heather is still heather. She could mot see the deep | they were all teo tired to care much for the most 
truth lurking in the light words which Arthur had friendly recognition. For his part, he had undergone 











said to her that very morning :— 

‘Don’t be so good, Amy, that nobody near you | 
has any chance of beimg good at all. Win the first | 
prize if you like, but leave the rest for somebody | 
else. Do you want to have heaven all to yourself?” 

That confidential talk was really the last conversa- 
tion between the hosts and the guests in Charlotte | 
Square. The travellers started off by an early train, | 
and the remarks made during their hasty meal were 
of the ordinary nature. ‘‘ We must see you in Lon- 
don next spring.” ‘‘ Oh, I don’t think so.” ‘‘ She'll | 
change her mind before then.” ‘Arthur, are you 
sure you have put up all your things? I meant to 
go and look round your bedroom.” ‘Oh, it’s all 
right, Margaret; something is sure to get left behind, 
and Amy will keep it as a souvenir of me.” ‘‘ Now, 
Arthur, can I trust you with this flask for our 
journey ?” ‘*O dear, yes, unless you suspect I will 
drink all the wine.” While Mrs. Roy pressed her 
cuke with the lugubrious accompaniment, “I dare- 
say we shali never all meet again in this world;” 
and Jean foiluwed with the coffee, saying, like a 





a double journey, and was at that pitch of weariness 


when rest is almost impossible. But by morning ho 
was refreshed enough to appear im the counting- 
house, and receive the quiet welcome and answer the 
| pertinent inquiries of the head of the firm. Of course, 
he did not do much work this first day; only, as it 
were, prepared his harness for next day’s wear. He 
was not kept late, and instead of going up-stairs to 
take tea in his own apartment, he put on his hat and 
went out. 

Not for a very long walk, only to an obscure street 
leading out of the City Road, a poor mean street, 
which yet, for the most part, had a spruced-up 
appearance, as if its inhabitants did their utmost 
with very small means. He stopped at No. 26, 
and rang the highest of its three bells. But he was 
evidently expected, for the door opened almost before 
the ring ceased, and he was admitted into the narrow 
passage with its boards marked where floor-cloth had 
once been, and probably would never be again while 
the house lasted. That did not matter a bit to John 
Forres. He only cared for the eyes that he met, for 
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the hand which took his in such a firm, true clasp— | come next, when down she stepped and knocked at 
his best friend in all the world—Magdalen King. their door, a tap not louder than you might make at a 
They went together to the room at the top of the | sick room, but with a sort of a sound in it which 
house,—the same room where Magdalen and Mar-/| made them hear at oncet. And the man he comed 
garet had held their first interview ten years before. | out. And says she, ‘Oh, Mr. Smith, I’ve ventured 
It was not much altered, only just now it wore its|to disturb you to ask a great favour.’ Says he, 
yery brightest aspect, for there was a cheerful fire in sulky, but sort o’ cowed like, ‘What is it, miss?’ 
the grate, and a kettle singing on the hob, and thg | Then says she, ‘I’ve been up late every night this 
table was spread with a white oloth, and set out with | week, sir, and I’m dreadfully tired, and I must be up 
tea-cups and two plates of bread and butter and buns, | again at six to-morrow, and every sound comes up 
and a little brown jug holding a few chrysanthemums. | into my room, because the floor is so old. ‘Will you 
The only noticeable additions to the furniture during | mind speaking very low, just to-night? It will lay 
all those ten years were a square of green baize on me under a great obligation.’ ‘No obligation at all, 
the floor and a bright-coloured curtain at the window. | miss,’ says he, quite civilly. ‘Ill tell the missus, and 
John Forres knew them well, for they were his own if ever we disturb you again when you're tired, miss, 
gifts, accepted, as he had thought, rather reluctantly, don’t you make no bones about a mentionin’ of it.’ 
though Magdalen had uttered no word but the, Bless ye, it must have been just a bad habit they’d 
warmest thanks, got into, and they couldn’t have meant no more by it 
They sat down at either side of the table in high , than we means when we speaks sweetly, for we never 
spirits, laughing and talking about nothing, as dear heared their voices hardly higher than mine is now 
friends generally do when they first meet after con- ever after, and they stopped two years, and only went 
siderable separation. Time had not done its full away because he changed his work.” 
work on Magdalen King; ten years before she had} But Magdalen’s contentment had truly come to her 
looked older than her age—she looked younger now. through a fiery furnace. It was no light thing for a 
Younger and happier, with a calmer look, as if she lady to live among these rough people, and even the 
had no longer a perpetual strain to keep up her sceptre of her influence over them had often bruised 
spirits. Magdalen had once thought that she had the hand that swayed it. The younger women had 
done with happiness, and that it was her duty toexpect been very jealous of her, and had not scrupled to give 
no more on earth. But when it gradually came to coarse opinions upon the disparity between herself 
her, brought by the performance of duties which she and her circumstances. These had often reached her 
felt to be God-sent, she had not dared to turn away ears, as they were sometimes intended to do. And 
from it. Just so had she accepted poor John’s gifts of though most of those whose insults had once been 
the humble luxuries she had abjured for herself. She | keenest, disarmed by her quiet humility, would do 
felt they were the natural and fitting expression of a anything for her now, some of the pain still remained, 
love which God had appointed her to win when he | like the tingle after the thorn is abstracted. 
put the orphan in her path. In fact, she was one of} ‘‘By the way,” said John, ‘‘the Riverses came 
those women who are sure to make a home wherever , down in the same train with me, and I presume I 
they go, and despite all that might have been, she saw your favourite Amy on the Edinburgh platform, 
.could no more help being happy than she could help Miss King.” He never called her by her Christian 
looking handsome in her plain coarse linsey dress. | name, though she always used his. 
And the austerity of her own life did not check the re-| ‘‘ Can’t you be quite sure?” asked Magdalen. 
fining influence of arich and highly cultivated nature.| ‘‘ No,’’ John answered, “seeing her in connection 
The very street had improved since she came there. | with her cousins, I fancied I could trace the old Amy, 
For one thing there was a free woman always at| but I should not have known her anywhere else.” 
hand to serve anybody who needed her,—a woman ‘Mrs. Rivers writes that she is greatly improved,” 
with an address and a knowledge of the world which | observed Magdalen. 
enabled her easily to lift many a poor life out of ruts} ‘‘So she appears,” responded John. 
where they might have stuck hopelessly. But over} ‘‘ What do you think of her?” Magdalen asked 
and above the energy and helpfulness which she had | abruptly. 
in common with many an uneducated working woman,|; ‘Remember that I merely saw her, and that only 
her very voice and manner had a charm which was | five minutes,” said the young man, provisionally. 
felt. Her landlady was a widow now, and rather} ‘‘Tell me what you think of her,” said Magdalen, 
than part from ‘‘ Miss King” she would have let her live | persistently. ‘‘Is she pretty ?” 





there rent free, she was so valuable in advising about} ‘I don’t know,” John answered, archly; ‘‘ what is 
the “‘ tax papers,” and in keeping peace and comfort | pretty?” 
in the many homes roosted under the one poor roof. ‘‘Don’t be Jesuitical, sir,” said Magdalen, ‘‘ but 


The good woman never wearied of telling how a just tell me exactly how she looks, and from her looks 
quarrelsome couple had once lived in the room under | what sort of girl you judge her to be.” 

Miss King, and ‘‘ had kept the whole house a-shaking | ‘‘T think you would like her,” he replied. ‘‘She 
and a-quaking for fear there’d be murder or man-_ has a noticeable face—I saw her before I saw the 
slaughter. And then Miss King she comed home, she’d ' others, or had any idea who she was.” 

been away for days a-working somewhere, and there| ‘‘ Features like Margaret’s?” inquired Magdalen. 
they were at it, as usual, hammer and tongs, and it| ‘‘I don’t think so, but I can’t say,” he answered. 
nigh midnight, and the language awful. And all the | ‘‘My memory did not give her such dark eyes as she 
house was as quiet as mice, a listenin’ for what ’ud | has.” (‘I suppose the lashes have darkened,” put in 
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Magdalen.) ‘‘ Altogether that kind of fresh bright 
face that reminds one of spring flowers in an April 
shower—the very sunshine dewy.” 

‘‘T think she has made you sentimental,” said 
Magdalen, looking at him keenly. 

John returned her glance quite frankly. He had 
thought of Amy as the betrothed of another man. 
‘“No,” he answered, ‘‘and nothing must make me 
sentimental. That would be the corner-stone to my 
misfortunes.” 

Magdalen laid her hand kindly on his shoulder. 
‘‘T don’t know that,” she said; ‘‘it would depend upon 
the woman who awoke the sentiment.” 

‘* And how did you leave your father?” she asked 
presently. 

‘*Much stronger than he was when I went North, 
thank you,” he replied. 

‘« But I suppose he will not come to London?” she 
remarked. 

‘*No, he says he will stay where he is till he dies,” 
said John. 

‘‘And the sooner the better!” was Magdalen’s 
silent thought. 

‘‘T wonder if there is any truth about Charles 
Deane and Amy,” she observed presently. ‘‘ You 
can’t imagine how much I have thought about that. 
T dislike him so bitterly. He belongs to the class of 
men who make the misery of women. I really have 
Nero’s wish, that they all had one neck, and then I 
think I could be the Judith to go out and decapitate 
them!” 

‘*Charles and I never got on well together,” said 
John, ‘‘ but I think most people would like him very 
much. Of course, he is very handsome and stylish.” 

‘Handsome, indeed!” ejaculated Magdalen. ‘‘ Hand- 
some? Idle! Not the line of a thought in his face, 
nor the trace of an action! Stylish? Extravagant!” 

John smiled. He couldn’t help smiling at her 
earnestness. 

‘Now, don’t you laugh,” she said, energetically 
stirring the fire. ‘‘ When we women like a man, we 
praise him till you are angry; and when we dislike 
him, we run him down at a rate that you can’t under- 
stand at all.” Yet she laughed herself; but it was 
only a ripple above a great depth of seriousness. 

‘*Do you know, Miss King,” said John, looking at 
her, ‘‘I can’t help fancying Amy is a little like you!” 

‘*Like me? How do you think that can be?” she 
asked, in a constrained, queer voice; and then added, 
with a half-smile, ‘‘ And what likeness can there be 
between a girl of twenty-one and a woman nearing 
thirty-five ?” 

**T don’t know,” he answered. ‘As I tell you, 
I cannot say what her features are ; but there’s some- 
thing in her face that is in yours. I did not see it 
when I looked at her, but I see it when I look at you; 
and I daresay it was that which made me notice her 
among all the crowd at the station. Her face stood 
out among the rest like the face of a friend.” 

‘* Well, I hope the resemblance will not grow from 
the face into the life,” said Magdalen, dreamily. ‘‘ And 
that is so likely if the face is the dial of the mind. 
For God puts life into our hands almost in the rough, 
and the instrument He uses to shape it is our own 
will. If Amy Maynard be like me, God help her!” 








It was the nearest allusion to her own history which 
John had ever heard. He sat in reverent silence. 

‘‘I don’t suppose she loves Charles Deane,” Mag- 
dalen went on. ‘‘If she be at all the Amy that she 
was, that is quite impossible.” 

‘*But should women think of marrying without 
love ?” asked John, perhaps somewhat aghast at the 
masculine prospect under such circumstances. 

‘‘She fancies she loves him,” pursued Magdalen. 
‘* His hand, purposely or by chance, has touched one 
of the right chords in her heart; and therefore she 
imagines that if the whole heart were in his power, 
he would bring sweet melody from it. And howis 
she to learn differently till she has given it to him, 
and he has broken it? John, when we women come 
to the most dangerous step of our lives, we make it 
blindfold.” 

‘‘QOh, scarcely,” said John. ‘‘Surely the court- 
ship, and the advice of friends——” 

‘* The advice of friends!” echoed Magdalen, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘Itis not the noblest women who listen most to 
that. First of all, the very truest friends can’t advise 
a girl on such a matter, for they cannot tell what her 
heart wants; and what may seem utter misery to 
them may be the height of happiness to her. And 
again, how can she trust her friends, when they gene- 
rally begin their warnings by disparaging the lover’s 
position and prospects? ‘When they proceed to cry 
down his manners or his morals, is it not natural she 
supposes it all part of the same feeling, and that their 
real objection to her choice is only that she has not 
got as high a price for herself as she might have 
obtained if she had submitted to their management? 
And in her resolution not to be influenced by such 
base arguments, she refuses to notice faults which, 
perhaps, she was beginning to see for herself, because 
she fears they are unjustly brought forward by the 
microscope of unfriendly criticism. And perhaps, at 
last, the courtship—nearly always so false and formal | 
—is brought to a forcible conclusion. And then the love, 
instead of being smothered, rises in the fierce flame 
of passion, and burns down the tender budding 
boundaries of the girl’s nature, and leaves desolation 
behind !” 

‘‘ What should you do if you had a daughter?” 
asked John presently. 

‘“‘If I had a daughter,” she said, more calmly, ‘‘I 
would never set anything before her except as ‘right’ 
and ‘wrong ’—I would speak only of duty, not of 
propriety. The first includes the last; the last does 
not include the first. And I would never talk about 
‘eligible matches.’ I would let her know that my 
ideas of love and marriage were what is called as 
‘romantic’ as her own. And when suitors came, I 
would not try to bias her judgment. I would leave 
her as free as air, and I would make everything as 
smooth as possible; so that, in her hour of choice, 
her mind should be clear from all outside excitements. 
And if anything seemed going wrong, then I would pray 
for her rather than talk to her ; for she would be God’s 
daughter as well as mine, and His counsels would 
enter her heart instead of her ears.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said John, ‘“‘I can understand that would 
be the right way with women such as you, or such as 
I should think this Amy is, but as such are above the 
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ordinary discipline—or no discipline—so many others 
would be below a treatment which, I think, would 
require two very superior women, one to give and the 
other to receive. Should you feel quite safe in apply- 
ing this rule to one like Miss Rivers, for instance ?” 

Magdalen looked up with a laugh. ‘There are 
some women,” she said, ‘‘ for whom it is a great pity 
that Eastern customs are not carried out here. Be- 
cause it would be best for them if their fathers 
betrothed them in their cradles, brought them up with 
especial reference to the usages of their destined home, 
and then married them off without any hesitation. 
I’m not applying these remarks to anybody,” she 
added, archly, ‘‘so it is not my fault, John, if your 
uncharitable mind makes them personal.” 

‘“‘ Well, I suppose Miss Rivers’s lot in life is pretty 
well-settled; the clerks in our counting-house all 
talk about it,” said John. ‘‘ Arthur does not seem 
to make any secret of his attachment.” 

‘‘Poor dear Arthur!” said Magdalen, tenderly, 
‘he has always been a great favourite of mine. I 
have not seen so much of him lately, and for some 
time I almost think he has avoided me. He was a 
very fine boy, and he is one who will never be quite 
spoiled. I don’t know whether or no to wish that he 
loved a stronger and better woman than poor Juliet, 
for her leaning weakness may inspire him with 
strength. It does sometimes. Constitutionally he 
liked the north wind, and spiritually he needed 
trouble and responsibility, which are the north wind 
of souls. He wants just a little of what I’m afraid 
you have too much, John.” 

“Tt can’t be too much—HE sends it.” And John 
looked up at her with a mist in his blue-grey eyes, and 
then bent forward, and buried his face in his hands. 

She was on her knees beside him in a minute, just 
as she had knelt the night before his mother died, ten 
years ago. She put her own hands affectionately on 
his shoulder, but this time she did not attempt to 


draw his from his face, for he was a man now, and a | 
man’s emotion is a terrible and sacred thing, only for | 
the eyes of his God, and perhaps of one woman. ‘I | 


should not have said so, dear,” she whispered, ‘‘ but 
still the pain was there before, only my thoughtless 
touch has made it thrill. And you have had no one 





to talk things over with for more than two months, 
and you’re weakened and worn out with the endur- 
ance! Never mind me seeing you thus. We two 
are old tried friends in sorrow. Only when I see you 
like this, dear, I know what I have done. For I have 
wounded others, as your poor father wounds you, 
John. Iam as bitter a disgrace to some people as he 
is to you, John. Dear, I’ve told you more than any- 
body else knows. They have guessed the truth; 
they’ve spoken it, John! but I have never answered 
yea ornay. I tell you now, because I know all your 
sorrow, and I ought not to hide mine, though it is 
my own sin! Perhaps we ought not to be friends any 
longer: you will know best. Anyhow, thank God 
for giving me your affection for so long. John, if we 
must not be friends any more here, still we shall be 
friends somewhere else! Your mother was a good, 
good woman, John, but I don’t think she’ll be sorry 
that the poor Magdalen may leave her very name 
outside His gate, and take a new one within, or perhaps 
the old one, the old one she had before !” 

And then she dropped from her half-caressing, half- 
beseeching attitude, and sat down on the floor, and 
wept bitterly. And so a quarter of an hour went by. 

She rose up at last, calmly enough ; and when John 
heard her movement, he rose too. Neither met the 
other’s eyes, even in that uncertain fire-light, for the 
candle was dying in its socket. John moved towards 
the door. 

‘«Then, will you come to see me again?” asked Mag- 
dalen, with a great effort, lifting her eyes to his face. 

He came towards her, and spoke eagerly, blushing 
as he spoke. ‘‘ You haven’t told me all,” he said, 
‘‘and what you haven’t told would make it very 
different. You could never have fallen in the ordinary 
course of temptation. It seems sacrilege even to say 
that, I am so sure of it!” 

Her eyes were full on his face now, and he looked 
up and met them, and he never forgot the expression 
he saw there—a beauty he never saw before or after 
on any woman’s face. It was a beauty which had 
cost too dear for him to wish to see it ever again. 

‘* Human nature was worth Christ’s death, after 
all,”’ she said, ‘‘ for I have found one who will trust an- 
other! The friend who trusts is the true friend, John.” 





EARNEST WORDS FOR EARNEST MEN: 
OR, THE GOSPEL AND THE PILGRIMAGE. 
IX.—THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE. 


“ And when they were alone, He expounded all things to His disciples.’’—Manx iv. 34. 


Tuvs the Interpreter’s house was inside the wicket- 
gate. To the multitude Christ spake in parables: 
when they were alone, He expounded (interpreted) all 
things to the disciples. This is God’s order. First 
knock at the wicket-gate—first try to walk in the 
narrow way—and then, in due time, you shall reach 
that house of the Divine Wisdom in which ‘the 
secret of the Lord” shall be revealed to you, and God 
Himself shall ‘‘ show you His covenant.” 

That earnest knocking at the gate which is Christ— 
of which we spoke last time—is indeed the prelimi- 


nary to everything. And plain as it is—we might 
almost say easy as it is—it is the last thing with 
many. They will do much for themselves: they will 
regret, they will resolve, they will promise, they will 
even try; but they will not come to God on the 
strength of the atonement which is in Jesus Christ, 
that they may be saved. 

Now we are to address ourselves to this point :— 

You find yourself, to yourself, a great mystery. Life 
itself, animal life, this breath of life in the nostrils, isa 








great puzzle: I do not know a greater. He who can 
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understand and account for his own existence—I 
mean the fact of his being in being—how he came to 
be, what it is to be, how it is that he continues to 
be, what it will be to cease to be—let me rather 
say, the fact that he never will cease to be—that 
man is ‘‘ wiser than the aged;” too wise, I fear, for 
truth. And then, in a further sense, the life of this 
world, with all its circumstances, phenomena, and 
accompaniments; the varieties of one man’s condition 
at different times, and the differences of condition be- 
tween man and man; differences of advantage, dif- 
ferences of peril, differences of success and failure, 
differences of comfort and discomfort, differences of 
help and hindrance with reference to a state above 
and beyond the present—all this is a riddle and an 
enigma, hard to read, hard to grasp. And if we go 
on to the life which is within this life, the life of the 
soul if there be one, the life of eternity if there be 
one, the life of nature and of grace, of sin and holi- 
ness, of salvation and perdition, if these are not mere 
names and ideas, but realities, and facts, and positives 
—what can we say of all this? does not all this need 
an Interpreter? has it one? and where and how shall 
we find his house ? 

Now, many persons hope to be their own inter- 
preter. They look this way and that way for explana- 
tion. They are caught by this system and that system 
which professes to interpret to them. Sometimes it is 
a physical theory, sometimes a metaphysical; some- 
times they run after a lecturer, sometimes after a 
preacher, who gives out some new science, or some 
new doctrine, which is to read the riddle of life, and 
solve the mystery of being. Such teachers are often 
of what is called an eclectic school; they choose and 
they refuse, among the various philosophies, among 
the conflicting religions, of mankind, according to 
their preconceived ideas of the probable, the rational, 
the consistent ; and you will often find, if you examine 
the thing thus offered, that its chief attraction is its 
novelty—in other words, its departure, in this direction 
or that, from what claims to be the inspired doctrine 
of One who came to us from heaven. 

Even of those. who take Christ’s Gospel as their 
creed, and profess to look upon the Bible as being (or 
containing) a revelation, multitudes are still sitting in 
judgment upon it as if it were altogether of the earth. 
In reality, they are just as much in the dark as to an 
Interpreter’s house, as they could be if they had only 
reason and conscience, only Socrates or Voltaire, for 
their guide towards truth. What they like of the 
Gospel they will take; what they like not, on a first 
glance, they will refuse, despise, ridicule. For them 
the Interpreter’s house is not inside, but outside the 
wicket-gate. They will first explain all mysteries 
and learn all knowledge; they will first investigate 
the laws of spiritual life, and settle the route and the 
chart of the Divine will for man; and then, if they 
should think all reasonable, and if they should be 
convinced that this chapter and that chapter of the 
Bible is consistent with what they have known or 
guessed without it, then they may perhaps hereafter 
seek the wicket-gate, and walk in so much as they 
think rational of the narrow way ! 

I do not wish any one to say what he thinks not, 
or to accept as his rule a revelation which he has 
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not proved. But I do say that the first thing to 
be done is to make out whether Jesus Christ came 
from God, and the second thing, to receive Him if He 
did. To take the Gospel into our hands, and treat it 
as we should treat a human composition—liking and 
disliking, admiring and rejecting, taking and leaving, 
exactly as disposition, humour, or prejudice may sway 
us—is, in fact, to beg the whole question; is, to pre- 
sume that it is not from God, which by its own claim 
and declaration it is. I do not say that internal 
evidence is nothing; on the contrary, it is one large 
part of the credentials of the Gospel. The beauty, 
the holiness, the charity, the purity, the touching 
sympathy, the majestic dignity, the wonderful pathos, 
the deep comfort, the awful authority of the words of 
Jesus Christ—these things are amongst His ‘letters 
of commendation”—these things form no small item 
of that demonstration by which He approves Himself 
to every man’s conscience in the sight of God. His 
wisdom is one of those authenticating seals of His 
mission, of which the other two are His holiness and 
His love. 

But this I say, that when, by whatever means, 
by whatever accumulation of evidence without, by 
whatever variety of Divine dealing within, we are 
brought at last to this point, that Jesus Christ is the 
Saviour of the world, then, at last, there must come a 
profound humility and prostration before Him; there 
must be that which the Scripture history calls a 
‘sitting at His feet to hear His word;” we must 
knock at that gate, to which the light of Divine 
guidance has at last directed us; we must enter in 
through Christ the door; we must walk in His way 
and suffer Him to teach us His path, if we would 
ever have an explainer of our difficulties, or an inter- 
preter of our doubts. The Interpreter’s house is 
within, not without, the wicket-gate. 

Now I had thought of making some arrangement of 
my subject such as this: the interpreter of truth, the 
interpreter of duty, the interpreter of life. I had 
thought of showing how the onward course of 
Christian experience explains to us many things 
which once perplexed us, in the pages of Revelation, 
in the requirements of conduct, and in the providen- 
tial allotments of circumstance, whether outward or 
spiritual. But I believe that I shall best answer the 
one object of all teaching, which is edification, by 
throwing aside all such divisions, and-giving a few 
examples, almost taken at random, of that blessed 
office which Jesus Christ holds and exercises towards 
all who come to Him, as the Divine Expounder and 
Interpreter of His people. ‘‘ When they were alone, 
He expounded all things to His disciples.” 

‘When they were alone.” Itis not in crowds, it is 
not even in congregations, that the Interpreter’s house 
opens to us. It is when we are alone with Christ. 
In the public ministrations even of His Church, Christ 
still teaches much in parables. Not that there ought 
to be, or that there is, any obscurity in the words 
spoken: there is no veil, St. Paul says, on our 
Gospel; if it be veiled, the veil is on the heart. 
Still there is, of necessity, even in the plainest address 
from this place, something of generality, amounting 
almost to vagueness, something too of that ‘‘ bow 
drawn at a venture” which cannot expect to pene- 
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trate every heart of the hearers. There is something 
of a parable even in the Gospel. It is when men go 
home, when they enter their chamber and shut to the 
door, that they may be alone with One who seeth in 
secret—it is then that Christ Himself takes the book, 
whether of revelation or conscience or human ex- 
perience, and begins to expound the “ dark saying” 
into a word of light and life. We must go to the 
Interpreter’s real house, first, through the wicket- 
gate; and secondly, all alone. 

Now let us ask what are some two or three of those 
mysteries which we may hope to find explained at 
the Interpreter’s house. 

1. Take this as one—the reality of Divine grace. 

Iam quite sure that the thought has forced itself 
sometimes upon all of us, What if the whole of the 

iritual life—so far, I mean, as it is supernatural— 
should be a delusion ora dream? What if the very 
idea of a Divine influence, a Divine work, a Divine 
Spirit within, should be an imagination and an im- 
posture? A very dreadful thought, whenever and to 
whomsoever it may occur! And yet a suspicion which 
has some colour for it. A man may so well say, If 
there be a Divine life, why am I thus? I have come 
to Christ sincerely, I believe in Him, I endeavour to 
do His will, I pray, and read the Word, and frequent 
the House and visit the Table, I am not conscious to 
myself of any cherished root of evil; and yet I make 
no progress: a fitful start or two, an occasional effort, 
a sort of waking dream, a talking or walking in my 
sleep, yet ever and anon a returning back again to do 
the old thing, and to be the former man: this, this is 
my life! Does this sort of life indicate, does it pro- 
mise, does it even want, a Holy and Divine Spirit? 
Is it anything more than the natural faculties— 
amongst which I suppose we may reckon a sort of 
instinct and impressibility of religion—just working 
as they can work, methodically or else fitfully, vigor- 
ously or else dreamily ; and, in my particular case, as 
it happens, thus instead of thus? What is there in 
all this to point towards a reality of grace, if by grace 
we are to understand God’s action and operation, 
God’s power and help and presence ? 

Go to the Interpreter’s house—go alone—go day 
by day, as you tread the narrow way of obedience, 
and seek the promised home of glory—kmock at that 
roadside door, and ask Him to tell you His secrets; 
and be assured He will say this to you, and make 
you feel it: Whether you have grace in you or no, is 
a different question—a question to which also, if you 
ask me, I will return an answer; but know this, that 
there are those in whom God is, and is working— 
there are those in whom, not as a doctrine only of 
your religion, but as a simple, absolute fact, God is 
every day present, yea (as He says) dwelling in them 
and walking, drawing their minds away from earth, 
and fixing them upon His rest and upon His heaven, 
regulating their thoughts, refining their affections, 
opening their understandings to know Him, and 
cleansing their hearts so as perfectly to love Him. 


You cannot see the process, even in the maturest 
_ Christian: even in the man whom you may feel to 
_ be ripe for glory, the working which makes him so is 


secret. But itis true. Of thorns men do not gather 





the fruit of holiness nor the leaf of healing; there 
has been an invisible hand at work there—invisible 
in the working, visible in the work. Perhaps you 
can recall a time when the condition of this very life 
was different, was opposite to the present; this will 
help you to realize, but it is not needful to prove the 
verity, that there is a Holy Ghost given to all who 
ask Him, and that in His presence, in His agency, 
in His life within, lies the conversion, the sanctifica- 


Ie, ° 
tion, the consecration of the man. 


And when you see a person under hot temptation, 
a whole multitude around him urging him to follow 
towards evil—or a malignant yet subtle and plausible 
temper gently soothing him towards the poisoned cup 
of intoxicating self-indulgence—and nature herself 
strong within him, saying, This is sweet, this is 
delightful, sin just this once, you shall not die— 
when you see a man in this furnace, heated one seven 
times more than it is wont to be heated, and yet 
walking in it unhurt, not even the smell of fire pass- 
ing on him, O, can you doubt that there is One with 
him there of no mortal mould—One who can make 
the flame lambent only, not consuming, and whose 
form (as it is written) is like the Son of God? 

And so when you see a person placed altogether 
among influences not perhaps directly urging to- 
wards evil, yet entirely unfavourable to good—when 
you find a poor person, illiterate and ignorant, dwell- 
ing in a town where the pure Gospel is unheard in 
the pulpit and utterly unknown in the streets, yet 
himself, without any teacher but God, enabled (the 
thing has been witnessed a thousand times) to live 
the very life of Christian consistency, of entire deyo- 
tion, and of lively longing for heaven, can you doubt 
that there is such a thing as Divine grace? Does it 
not recall to you the very scene exhibited to Christian 
in the Interpreter’s house, when he sees the fire, per- 
petually deluged with water, burning ever higher and 
hotter, and is then shown, behind the wall, a man 
with a vessel of oil in his hand, of which he casts con- 
tinually but secretly into the fire? The quenching 
water is the discouragement of the tempter : the quick- 
ening oil is the grace of Christ, maintaining, in the 
sorely-tempted soul, the gracious fire of the life of God. 

These truths, so easy to profess, but at times so 
difficult to feel, are amongst the lessons of the Divine 
Interpreter, who says, when we pray Him for less 
trial, and misgive ourselves as to the possibility of 
spiritual endurance, ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee : 
for my strength is made perfect in weakness.” And 
although, in early days, we cannot see the supporting 
hand, nor feel the in-working power, there shall come 
a time, eyen here, below, if we will only let Christ 
much and often ‘‘expound” to us “‘ alone,” when we 
shall no longer beseech Him that this or that hindrance 
may depart from us, but rather say, in the full assur- 
ance of faith, ‘‘ Most gladly therefore will I rather 
glory in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may 
rest upon me.” ‘‘ When I am weak, then am I strong.” 

2. That which the Interpreter teaches concerning the 
reality of grace, He teaches also concerning the 
watchfulness of the Divine love. 

Here also it is not always easy to realize the very 
truisms of the Gospel. ‘All things work together 
for good to them that love Go.” As a doctrine, all 
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avow it. But it isnot as a doctrine, it is not asa 
truth, that we want it in our times of need. We 
want it as a fact—as a living reality—as a thing with 
a voice, with a hand and a foot, able to speak to us, 
able to come to us, able to help. And in that sense 
who possesses it? The friend who offers to console 
can utter it volubly: ‘‘This sorrow has a wise purpose, 
this sorrow will work for your good :” O, Iknowit so 
well, I thank you for saying it, I know it is true; 
but I have not got hold of it—it does not seem to 
suit this particular sorrow; every other—every other 
—only not just exactly this! If it had been the loss 
of a dear friend, I could have felt it—his loss my 
gain—a blessed reunion so certain, so near in pros- 
pect—yes, I could have said then, He hath done all 
things, He hath done even this thing, well! But it is 
so hard to say this, when, for example, sin has mixed 
itself up with my suffering—not my sin, for then 
again I could have felt that it was well for me to 
suffer—to suffer remedially, to suffer even penally ; 
but how can I expect to feel that. it is well when 
another’s sin, he not suffering, has made me suffer, 
when it is only wickedness that has wrought the woe, 
and that wickedness has laid the chastising rod not 
on the doer? O, how shall I say then, It is good for 
me to be afflicted ? 

And this again, to change the painful subject ab- 
ruptly :—I find my progress in good so slow, so poor, 
so intermittent—each little step is won as it were at 
the point of the bayonet, and for every inch gained I 
slip back a yard. Isit well for me to be thus dis- 
appointed in the soul’s life? Still more, is it well for 
me that sin should be so strong in me, old sins always 
reviving, and new sins starting into life day by day ? 
Is that good for me ? 

Well, go to the Interpreter’s house, and ask Him. 
He will have much to expound to you about this. 
Probably He will show you some ways in which you 
have yourself toblame. He will remind you how you 
brought this upon yourself by sloth, that by levity, 
that by compromise, all by faint-heartedness. He 
will point out to you, nevertheless, how, if you were 
thus, it was better that you should know it; how, 
for example, if you had made an idol, that it should 
be shattered before you; and, if you were at all in 
danger of setting up self, that meanest and ugliest-of 
all idols, in God’s shrine within, that it should be 
roughly dragged down from its pedestal, even if it 
crushed you in its fall. He will also say much to you 
about the way in which God is (as it were) constrained 
to keep many of us low even in Christian attainment, 
because of our tendency towards vanity and self- 
conceit; even as it was said to the Israelites, ‘‘ The 
Lord thy God will put out thine enemies before thee 
by little and little; not all at once, lest the beasts of 
the field increase upon thee ””—lest, if passion be cast 
out, pride should come in; or lest, prevailing too 
easily over the sins of thy youth, the vices of other 
temperaments, or of a later stage of being, should 
prematurely take possession. 

Only place yourself in His hands, abide there with 
a stedfast patience, look to Him, day by day, as for 
guidance, so for interpretation also, and evermore 
you shall hear His voice saying to you, ‘‘ What I do, 
thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” 


Divine love is both strong and patient. 

3. Finaliy, the Interpreter has perpetually to incul- 
cate upon us the danger of relapse, the need of wary 
walking, the importance of ending well and actually 
winning the crown. 

Not for nothing does the great allegory place last 
amongst the sights of the Interpreter’s house, as the 
things which Christian must have ever after printed 
in his remembrance, the vision of the valiant man, 
the vision of the iron cage, and the vision of the last 
judgment. 

In the doorway of a beautiful palace stand a number 
of armed men to keep the entrance against the hero 
determined to win. Many stand desiring, but the 
sight of the peril daunts them. At last one man 
comes up to the writer with the inkhorn, saying, 
‘* Set down my name, Sir,” draws his sword, puts on his 
helmet, and rushes upon the foe. Many wounds given 
and received, he cuts his way through and presses for- 
ward into the palace. Then is heard a pleasant voice 
from those that walked upon the top of the palace— 


“Come in, Come in, 
“Eternal glory thou shalt win.” 


Christian is led into a very dark room, where there 
sat a man in an iron cagé. His eyes are fixed on the 
ground, and he sighs as if he would break his heart, 
What means this? He was once what he is not 
now—his face set towards the Celestial City—he had 
even joy in the thought that he should get there. He 
is now a man of despair. He left off to watch and be 
sober: he laid the reins upon the neck of his lusts: 
he sinned against the light of the word and the good- 
ness of God. ‘‘I have grieved the Spirit, and He is 
gone; I tempted the devil, and he is come to me; I 
have provoked God to anger, and He has left me; I 
have crucified to myself the Son of the Blessed. 0 
eternity, eternity ! how shall I grapple with the misery 
that I must meet with in eternity ?” 

Once again—Christian is led by the hand into a 
chamber where there is one rising out of bed, and 
as he put on his raiment, he shook and trembled. He 
said, This night as I was in my sleep I dreamed, and 
behold the heavens grew exceeding black—it thundered 
and lightened. I looked up in my dream, and saw 
the clouds rack at an unusual rate—I heard a great 
sound of a trumpet, and saw also a Man sit upon a cloud 
attended with the thousands of heayen. I heard 
then a voice, ‘‘ Arise ye dead, and come to judgment” 
—and with that the rocks rent, the graves opened, 
and the dead that were therein came forth. Some of 
them were exceeding glad and looked upward, and 
some sought to hide themselves under the mountains. 
Then I saw the Man that sat on the cloud open a 
book, and bid the world draw near. 

I saw many caught up into the clouds, but I was 
left behind. I sought to hide myself, but I could not, 
for the Man that sat upon the cloud still kept His eye 
upon me. My sins also came into my mind, and my 
conscience accused me on eyery side. Upon this I 
awaked from my sleep. 

Then said the Interpreter to Christian, Hast thou 
considered all these things? And Christian said, 
Yes, and they put’ me in hope and fear. 

C. J. VAUGHAN. 
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I. 


(BY ADOLPHE MONOD.*) 
_ “Que ne puis-je, O mon Dieu.” 
Gop of my health! I would Thy praise proclaim, 
And tell to earth and heaven Thy wondrous Name, 
Declare the transports of my thankful breast, . 
And say to all the world that I am blest! 


Blest—when I hear Thee speak, and when that word 
Which said, “ Let there be light,” within me heard, 
Stoops to instruct me, calms my spirit’s strife, 

And guides my footsteps in the path of life. 
Blest—when I speak to Thee, and, though but dust, 
Lift to Thy throne my worship and my trust, 

With freedom to my Father, as a child ; 

With trembling to my God, as sin-defiled. 


Blest—when Thy Day, which saw from Chaos’ womb 
Thy work come forth, Thy First-born from the tomb, 
Gathers within Thy courts the adoring throng, 

Our zeal’s weak flame rekindling, bright and strong! 


Blest—when, beneath Thy strokes, my faithful God, 
Smitten in love, in love I kiss the rod: 

Weeping, but waiting Thy returning smile, 

And near the Cross, and for a little while! 
Blest—when, assaulted by the tempter’s power, 

The Cross my armour, and the Lamb my Tower, 
Kneeling I triumph—issuing trom the fray 

A bleeding conqueror—my life a prey! 

Blest—ever blest! my Brother, He who died ; 

His Father mine ; His Spirit still my Guide : 

What can earth give? what can hell take away, 
When God and Heaven are mine—are mine for aye! 





Il. 
(BY ALEXANDRE VINET.) 
“ Sous ton voile d’ignominie.” 


Benzatu Thy veil of shame and scorn, 
Beneath Thy crown of woven thorn, 








* The original, found in all modern French collections, is the only 
hymn 50 written by this celebrated preacher and excellent Christian. 
—Odl, 
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Lo! on my ravished spirit shine, 
Saviour, Thy glories all divine! 
The gory mist which shrouds Thy face 


Would hide its beauty’s matchless grace,— 


Tn vain: unquenched the blessed light 


Breaks from the cloud, and fills my sight. 


Not when in Heaven’s own glory blest, 
And bosomed calm in Heaven's own rest, 
More radiant shone Thy deathless brow, 
Or more celestial, Lord, than now : 
Never, in beauty's own abode, 

Thy beauty so divinely glowed, 

As while in thought I see ‘Thee climb, 
Great Victim, Calvary’s height sublime! 
O ye, who fill your endless days 

With ceaseless acts of prayer and praise, 
Who love the Father in the Son, 

Who Son with Father praise as one, 

Ye angels, say,—did He appear 

More glorious even in glory’s sphere 
Than while, upon the accursed tree, 

He drained the cup of wrath for me ? 


His passion crowned, as on this day, 
The greatness He had worn for aye: 
The path the Son of Man hath trod 
Is glory to the Son of God! 
Declared the Father—“ Love am I,” 
And Jesus Christ hath made reply— 
To earth descending from above— 

“‘ His Son am I, and I am Love!” 


Yea, He is Love: true God confest : 
God by whom we of God are blest: 
Our God unveiled, our Shield, our Sun: 
God by whom man with God is one: 


Where, then, hath glory shone more bright 


Than while on Calvary’s awful height 
Jesus for me the winepress trod, 
Himself my brother and my God! 

Of all things, first and best is love, 
The glory of that world above: 

Love shines alone—the crowning gem 
In great Immanuel’s diadem: 
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Avaunt, thou vision false and low 

Of earthly greatness, pomp, and show! 
For here on earth, as there on high, 
Is nothing great but charity. 


Immortal Love! Thy right I own: 

Well hath my mind Thy grandeur known: 
And haveiIyyet'in Thee no part ? 

O come, and fill, and change my heart! 
Thou, of the soul the light and joy, 

Enduring bliss, which cannot cloy, 

Dwell in this heart, which claims Thy power, 
And bloom for God, a changeless flower ! 


O let my eyes, Thou Friend Divine, 

(By day, by night, still fixed on Thine, 
(Drink sweetly thence Love’s gentle stream, 
‘Reflecting Love’s reviving beam. 

So blend Thy life with mine alway ; 

(Pour into mine Thy heart for aye : 

Bend to Thy sway my captive will, 

And with Thyself my spirit fill! 


mm. 
(BY DR. MERLE D’AUBIGNE.) 
«Je veux célébrer ta victoire.” 

Jesus! I Thy triumph sing, 

Who my soul hast saved and owned; 
Man of sorrows! Mighty King! 

Scorned of men, in glory throned: 
Thou Thy people hast redeemed : 

Thou the Judge of all shalt be :— 
From the Prince immortal streamed, 

Earth! the blood which flowed o’er thee. 











—— 


Sing, O Zion, Church beloved, 
Whom the Lord to Jesus gave: 
On th’ eternal Rock unmoved, 
Thou the gates of hell shalt brave! 
Where are they thy hope shall dim ? 
God Himself thy buckler stands: 
Jesus lives, and thou with Him : 
None:shall pluck thee from his hands ! 


Yes, Thou livest, Saviour dear ! 
What were else my life to me? 

Traces of Thy steps were clear 
There where Mary wept for Thee! 

Sad at heart, oppressed with fears, 
Wondering sat Thy chosen few; 

‘Till Thy blessing chased their tears, 
As Thy sun the morning dew! 


Yes! they saw Thee—saw their God, 
Who didst them for brethren claim. 

“ Christ is risen!’’ they sound abroad, 
Heralds of Thy saving name: 

To the scourge their backs they yield, 
Yield their bosoms to the sword : 

And with blood their word is sealed, 
That Thou art their living Lord ! 


So, my Life, Thou art alive ! 
Frowns no longer death for me: 
Scoffs the scoffer, and would drive 
My rejoicing soul from Thee: 
But Thy promise cannot fail, 
Faithful Lord, enthroned on high: 
And ev'n now the dawn I hail 
Of Thine own eternity ! 
Henry Downton. 





THE PREACHING OF THE CROSS. 


“The preaching of the cross is to them that perish, foolishness, but unto us which are saved it is 
the power of God.’’—1 Cor. i. 18. 


ONE cannot but be struck with the confidence 
which the Apostle here expresses in the state he 
has arrived at, and in the means which led him to 
it. He was being saved, and he knew it. He was 
being saved by the story of the Cross. 

He wrote at a time of doubt, and uncertainty, and 
gloom. The world’s religions had exhausted them- 
selves. The oracles were dumb. Men were asking, 
but there seemed none to answer, the perplexing 
questions, ‘‘ What is truth? Whois God? Is there 
forgiveness of sins? What comes after death ?” 

But St. Paul and the few who were with him stood 
out in that gloomy day, like objects on which alone 
the sun’s rays are seen to fall, lit up with the bright- 
ness of assured truth. He saw the light, he felt it, 
and, glowing with its warmth, he spoke of its posses- 
sion as @ certain fact, and of its influence as an 
unquestionable reality. ‘‘To us that are saved, it is 
the power of God.” 

And this was not the shallow opinion of one who 
only looked to the surface of things. He had sounded 
the depths of man’s condition, and seen him, as his 
own solemn word expresses it, ‘‘ perishing.”” He had 


looked far and wide around for all that men could 
do to save him ; and he had seen all the mighty men 
of the world, and all the wise men of the world, stand 
back, unable to save themselves, utterly unable to 
save their brother. 

And yet, of the possibility of his rescue, and of 
his salvation, however desperate his case, he had 





no doubt whatever. How could he have? He spoke 
of that he had seen, and testified of that he had 
felt. He had been rescued himself, he had seen 
others, the worst cases in that abandoned city, 
rescued, and placed with him on safe standing ground. 
By the sign of the cross they were conquering, by the 
sign of the cross all might conquer, he was sure; for 
that story, the story of that wondrous cross acted as 
‘*the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth ” (Rom. i. 16). 

With such confidence in this instrument he most 
naturally disclaimed confidence in any other, and 
made it his one aim to let it fall, with all its simple 
force, as the might of God, upon the ‘heart. ‘‘ Christ 
sent me,” he says, ‘‘to preach the Gospel, not with 
wisdom of words, lest the Cross of Christ should be 
made of none effect. For the story of the cross is 
to them that perish foolishness, but unto us which 
are saved it is the power of God.” 

Eighteen hundred years have passed. The winds 
have wafted, and the waters rolled this story from 
pole to pole. We have heard it from our childhood. 
It was the prophecy that our mothers taught us; 
and yet, seasons of doubt, and gloom, and uncertainty, 
come now, and from many a heart there rises the 
aspiration, ‘‘O that I could say with the Apostle’s 
confidence, ‘I know in whom I have believed!’ O 
that I could believe, as I look upon the world, that I 
wield a power effectual for its regeneration! ” . 

And the question arises, Has this instrument, m 
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which St. Paul trusted as so mighty, lost its power? 
Is the world advanced beyond its influence? Or 
ought we to use it still with the same confidence, and 
expect from it the same results ? 

In seeking an answer to this question, I would 
inquire— 

J. What are man’s deepest wants ? 

II. What is the preaching of the Cross, and what 
its bearing on the wants of man ? 

Il. How and what this preaching of the Oross 
works ? 


I. As regards man’s wants. 

Are not the deepest of them all a want of forgive- 
ness, and a want of liberty? Is not the state of 
fallen man that of a prisoner? He has guilt upon his 
conscience, and chains upon his limbs. He is afraid 
of God, afraid of death, terribly afraid of what comes 
after death ; and he is in bondage, bound by habits, 
bound by associations, bound by the customs of the 
world, so that he cannot do what he would. 

The world’s history writes this as a general truth, 
that man without a living faith in Christ, whatever 
outward face he may present, is, in his heart of hearts, 
guilty, in bondage, and miserable. He has a con- 
sciousness of sin; he has a shrinking from God; he 
has an apprehension of judgment; he has a conviction 


| that sin deserves punishment; he has an intuition 


that punishment, however slow of foot, will come. 
And this acts as a drag on all moral exertion. Fear 
not only torments, it paralyzes. This intuition, this 
conscience, may indeed lie dormant for long seasons 
inmany; but there are circumstances which awaken 
itin most, perhaps almost without exception in all. 


| In many a quiet moment after sin, in many a dark 


hour of disappointment, in many a still chamber of 
sickness, it does arouse itself with terrible power. 
And what then can pacify it? Nothing that men can 
do. Nothing that men can bear. Nothing that men 
can give. Z'hese—works, tortures, sacrifices, have been 
tried and tried in vain. It must be something which 
can assure him that God is reconciled to him, and he 
may be reconciled to God; some transaction between 
God and man which tells him with authority that God 
is satisfied, and that he may trust and not be afraid to 
It must be something that 
ean bring him pardon and liberty, the spirit which can 
call God Father, the heart which loves to do His will. 

I would appeal to your heart of hearts for con- 
firmation of these words. I would place you alone 
in His most holy presence, and there, as you stand, 
read through and through by His all-seeing eye, 
I would ask for a true verdict on yourself, according 
to the standard of His most holy law—Guilty? or 
Not Guilty ? 

I would place you again at the same bar and before 
the same Judge, and ask further of your freedom. Do 
you generally, habitually, dowhat conscience bids you? 
or do your past habits, the society in which you live, 
the customs by which you are surrounded, act as so 
many chains, tying and binding you often to your 
shame? so that although you resolve to act as consci- 
ence bids you, you do act as custom leads you. 

I would place you a third time alone with God, and 
ask you also whether this state in which you do not 








think you are forgiven, and in which you are sure you 
are in bondage, is a happy one? Are you not, often 
in your most quiet moments, when alone with your- 
self and your God, miserable? I know you are; and 
nothing that man can do for you, and no wisdom, and 
no power, and no wealth, can make you happy. They 
may divert your thoughts and amuse you, but you 
want some greater and more abiding consolation than 
that; you cannot rest on such props; you have tried 
them, and they have failed you. You want to face 
the dreadful realities of your position, sin, judgment, 
eternity, and yet be calm and calmly active. What 
can effect that? Itis the same great want that the 
Apostle had to deal with, and it can be satisfied only 
with that which satisfied and gave him power. ‘The 
preaching of the Cross” must, to us, also,.as to him, 
be ‘‘ the power of God.” 

II. We inquire, what this preaching of the Cross 
isP 

It is the word of the Cross, the story of the Cross— 
that wonderful story told us in the Gospels, and ex- 
plained in all its bearings in the Epistles, by those 
whom the Holy Ghost had guided into all the truth 
(John xvi. 13). It is evidently in St. Paul’s meaning 
here the story with his inspired comments, not the 
mere germ of it alone as recorded in the Gospels. It 
is the story of God becoming man in Christ Jesus, of 
which the cross—that word of shame transfigured 
now into a word of glory—is the central subject, or 
rather, the whole re-written in letters of blood. 

What, then, is this story,—so old that we have 
known it all from our childhood, so new that at 
every reading of it it bursts upon us in a fresh light, 
so simple that the humblest peasant can enter into it, 
so wonderful that the wisest on earth cannot fathom 
half its depth ? 

Let the Apostle himself describe it. It is this, that 
‘“*God commendeth his love unto us, that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us” (Rom. y. 8). It 
is this, that ‘‘ God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto Himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them,” and now ‘‘ beseeches us to be reconciled unto 
Him, for He has made Him to be sin for us, who knew 
no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in Him” (2 Cor. y. 19, 20). It is this, that 
‘‘ Christ Jesus gave Himself a ransom for all” (1 Tim. 
ii. 6), and died, ‘‘ one for all,” so that ‘‘all died ;” and 
that to the end that “all which live should not hence- 
forth live unto themselves, but unto Him which died 
for them, and rose again” (2 Cor. v. 14, 15). It is 
this, that ‘‘He gave Himself for us that He might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself 
a peculiar people, zealous of good works” (Titus ii. 
14); or, in the attractive language of St. John, if they 
be not the very words of Christ himself, it is this: 
‘¢ God so loved the world, that He gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life” (John iii. 16). 

That story, then, tells me that however deep the 
scarlet dye of my sin, if I can but trust God’s mercy 
in Christ Jesus, a way is made clear for me to come to 
Him and be forgiven. There is forgiveness even now 
as a present mercy, and if forgiveness, then peace of 
conscience, and if peace of conscience, then liberty 
of action for God and man. For, ‘‘Thisis the covenant 
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that I will make with them after those days, saith the 
Lord; I will put my laws in their hearts, and in 
their minds will I write them” (Heb. x. 16)—there is 
the new spirit! ‘‘ And their sins and iniquities will I 
remember no more’’—there is forgiveness, its accom- 
paniment. And what besides? ‘‘ Having therefore 
boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of 
Jesus,” and, ‘“‘ haying an High Priest over the house 
of God, let us draw near with a true heart in full 
assurance of faith”—there is peace of conscience, 
which follows it! And, ‘‘ Let us consider one another 
to provoke unto love and to good works ”’—there is 
the will to act, which is its result. 

III. And this leads us, thirdly, to the effect of this 
story, and the manner in which it works. 

The effect is described as twofold, according to the 
state of those who hear it. ‘‘To them that are perish- 
ing, it is foolishness; but to them that are being 
saved, it is the power of God.” 

in these words the Apostle is not only recording a 
fact, but he is also enunciating a principle. He is not 
only stating what was then taking place, but what he 
knew, from the nature of the case, must continue to 
take place. He did not leave it to the scoffer to be 
the first to charge the Gospel with folly. He acknow- 
ledged its seeming folly, and yet expected with this, 
folly as it seemed, to conquer the world. 

The story of the Cross was, and will be, considered 
foolishness, alike in the doctrines it revealed, and in 
the practice it demanded. 

As regards the doctrines of the Cross ;—that the 
glorious Messiah should be nailed to a gibbet, was an 
inexpressible scandal to the Jew; that the very Son 
of God should take upon Him the form of a servant, 
and humble Himself to death, even the death of the 
cross, was an unutterable piece of folly to the Greek ; 
that the Just One should die for the unjust to bring 
us to God—that the death of Jesus Christ should be a 
sacrifice and a propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world, and that ‘‘the blood of Christ should cleanse 
the believer from all sin ”—all this was too mysterious 
for men, Jew and Greek alike, except by the revela- 
tion of the Spirit to conceive or accept. It was simply 
folly. 

So too as regards the practice which the story of the 
Cross demands. This likewise was thought folly. It 
went not only beyond what men practised, but what 
they approved.* It was not only better than their 
lives, but contrary to their principles. To love one’s 
enemies, to return good for evil, as Christ did upon 
the cross, to be meek, and lowly in spirit, not easily 
provoked, but forbearing, submissive, long-suffering, 
was not merely not practised by the ancient heathen, 
or even by the Jews, but it was not admired. It was 
regarded as base and mean-spirited. It was counted 
folly. And is this all past? Are the doctrines and 
the duties deducible from the cross no longer foolish- 
ness to any who hear them ? 

Doubtless by the adoption of Christianity as the 
national religion, much of the offence of the cross has 
passed away. The cross itself is no longer like the 
gallows, a symbol of horror and of shame. It has 
become the very opposite. It is a sign of honour, 





* Whately’s Evidence. 


‘salvation too easy, it will encourage sin.” 





the symbols of a great and glorious faith, which has | 


been the parent of civilisation and the nurse of art 
and science throughout the most influential nations of 
the world. 

But still there is an offence of the cross, as real ag 
ever, whenever either its doctrines or its duties are 
brought home and pressed as essential to salvation. 

Men admire the improved morality and the advanced 
civilisation of the world which Christianity has 
brought with it. But the Gospel plan of salvation by 
faith is too easy, and the Gospel’s requirements of 
morality are too hard for them. They are too wise and 
sensible to accept either the one or the other. The 
dogmas must be made rational and intelligible; the 
morality must be softened down, and adapted to the 
times and circumstances of society. As they are, they | 
are foolishness. St. Paul announced that they would | 
be so accounted. Are we to be surprised? Are we to | 
take the folly out? We can do so; and so, doubtless, | 
we shall take away the sting of the cross, but with | 
the sting we shall take away the life; we shall make 
the story simple and leave it powerless. 

One says, ‘‘I cannot receive the statement that the | 
just suffered for the unjust; my whole moral con- 
sciousness revolts against it.” Another, ‘It cannot 
be safe to make the offer of free forgiveness. It makes 
This story, 
then, of the Cross they count foolishness, and they bid 
us preach a more rational Gospel, as they think it— 

** Cease to do evil, learn to do well, and then trust 
that the love of a merciful God will pardon all at the 
last.” 

This has no foolishness. True! But it has no 
power. This has no foolishness. True! But it is 
not the story of the Cross, nor the Gospel of God. 
This has no foolishness. True! But it does not 
touch the wants of men, nor move the heart a single 
step towards God. 

Anxious souls come to the Word of God and to the | 
minister of Christ to be assured how they may secure | 
pardon of sin, and peace of conscience, and strength | 
of resolution. 

Suppose they could find nothing but the perfection | 
of the moral law. The more perfect it was, the more 
crushing it would be to all their hopes and all their 
aspirations. Disheartened to despair, they would lose 
all strength, and fall the easiest prey to every temp- 
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tation. But let them grasp the great truth, that God | 


‘‘pardoneth and absolveth them that repent and 
believe.” Let it become a living truth to them as it 
has long been an empty sound; and then they have 
exactly what meets their want. 
from One who knows their need. It makes new 
creatures of them. They arise with a new hope, and 
start on a new service of thankfulness and love to 
their Saviour and their God. 

Men, tho simplest alike and the wisest, for both are 
much alike in their heart of hearts, lay hold of this, 
which is God’s plan of salvation, much more readily 
than they do any other way wliich is of man’s inven- 
tion. For man as man wants some great abiding 
consolation, and only at the sight of the cross does his 
burden fall from ‘his back, and can he walk on joy- 
fully, as one forgiven and at liberty, on his way to 
God. The story of the Cross becomes to him the 








It comes to them | 
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power of God ; it assures him of forgiveness, and it 


sets him free. 
This is the effect of this story; but now for the 


manner in which it works it. The Holy Spirit, in- 
deed, whose work it is, comes in direct contact with 
our hearts, and in a manner beyond human investiga- 
tion, and above human power effectually moves us. 
But, at the same time, He acts through the ordinary 
channels of motives and influences that affect the 
human heart and mind, making them so strong and 
so attractive that we willingly and gladly yield. So 
that although Almighty power is brought to bear upon 
the heart, it works with such marvellous tenderness 
that it will not do violence to the slightest wish. It is 
just as I have seen in the complicated and wonderful 
machines that elaborate the finer fabrics of our 
Midland lacework. They have power enough to rend 
the whole into a thousand atoms, but they work with 
such exquisite nicety that they do not break the 
finest thread. 

See, then, how the story of the Cross acts with the 
power of God upon the heart. I take you alone to 
that cross, and shutting out all else from your view, 
declare to you as I point out the Saviour hanging 
upon it, ‘‘ That sacrifice was made for you.” ‘* God 
left heaven, and became man in the person of Jesus 
Christ, and died as man for you, to save you from 
your sins.” Believe that, and what follows? What 
sins mine must have been to have needed such an 
atonement! What love God’s must be to have pro- 
vided, at such a cost, for my forgiveness! What love 
Christ’s must be, voluntarily to have undertaken such 
atask! Can anything possibly have such power, at 
once to humble and to console ¢ 

We shrink with horror from the thought that any 
one of us could have laid a finger, or given a moment’s 
pain, to that loving Saviour. But the awful fact is 
here declared, that each one’s sins—your sins, my 
sins—actually nailed Him to the cross. And if any 
one will let the full horror of this flow in upon his 
soul, he will indeed exclaim with anguish, ‘‘ God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” 

And yet the same sight which calls forth this cry of 
terror gives full consolation for it all; for it shows 
God’s love so marvellously exhibiting itself for every 
individual of the human race; for you, whoever you 
may be, as if you were the only person in the world, 
that, rather than let you perish, He became man, and 
suffered that you might live for ever. 

These considerations do touch the heart, and draw 
it with marvellous gentleness, but with mighty power, 
to God and to his service. They first of all put a 
man in his right position as a sinner before God, and 
then they touch all the deepest chords in his heart, 
inspiring him with hope, attracting him with love, 
strengthening him with courage, filling him with 
peace, gladdening him with joy, and leading him from 
grace to grace till he shall appear before God in glory. 
They first give him an ear for their music, and then 
play upon him with such exquisite strains that he 
cannot help but follow where they lead. It was by 
this instrument, the story of this Cross, that St. Paul 
himself had become crucified unto the world, and the 
world unto him. And it is by the same instrument 
that the best men in the world now have become what 





they are. ‘‘The preaching of the cross is still to 
them that perish foolishness” indeed, ‘‘ but to us that 
are saved it is the power of God.” 

We still then have confidence in this wonderful 
story, which offers pardon, and freedom, and power to 
all who will listen to it. The world is not yet so 
advanced as to be above its need. Nay, allof us, though 
Christians in name and by profession, are often, at 
Best, like St. Peter in prison, still in chains. The 
ambassador of the Cross comes to us as that angel 
visitor to the Apostle in his cell. By his own bright 
Christianity, and by the gladness of his message of 
peace he makes the light of heaven stream in upon 
our souls. By his words of earnest pleading with our 
conscience, he smites our hearts, and raises us from 
our sleep, and then shows us that the chains are 
falling off as we arise and look to Jesus, and that the 
iron gates are opening of their own accord, as, rely- 
ing on His forgiveness, we go forth to do His work. 

But I must not omit to notice the remarkable con- 
trast which is drawn in the text, as it will bring the 
subject to a personal, practical, conclusion. It is be- 
tween ‘‘foolishness and power;” not between ‘‘ weak- 
ness and power,” as we might have expected, nor 
between ‘‘ foolishness and wisdom,” but between 
‘* foolishness and power.” 

Some persons are tempted to say, ‘‘ The Cross of 
Christ is not foolishness to me. I admire its wisdom ; 
I delight to think of its wonderful adaptation to the 
heart of man.” And there they stop, satisfied with 
acquiescence in a theory. But you see the question 
is not simply whether we think it wisdom, but whether 
we find it power. It is power, if rightly used; ‘‘ the 
power of God unto salvation.” ‘‘The kingdom of God 
is not in word, but in power” (1 Cor. iv. 20). St. Paul 
found it that power which was actually saving him. 
For his righteousness brought about by it was an 
actual and growing reality. It was not a theory, but 
a fact of daily experience, that he was being saved. 
‘‘To us who are actually being saved, it is the power 
of God.” 

The question, then, for each one to answer is this: 
‘<Ts this power of God a power to me, which is to my 
consciousness actually saving me? Has this story of 
the Cross been powerful enough to break my heart, 
and send me as a humble penitent to cry, ‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner?’ Has it been powerful 
enough to draw me away from my besetting sins, be 
they pride, forgetfulness of God, love of ease and 
pleasure, self-will, temper, or what they may be, and 
to draw me towards God, in godliness and heavenly- 
mindedness, and high and holy aspirations? Has it 
been a power in my chamber, and in church, so that 
my prayers and praises have been prayers and praises 
indeed, and not words only? Has it been a power in 
my social life, so that I am not ashamed to confess 
Christ amongst my associates, and to be a witness to 
the world of his truth? Has it been a power in afflic- 
tion, so that I have borne it meekly, as the rod ofa 
father, and been supported by the assurance that He 
is love, and that He does all things well ?” 

If you can honestly say, ‘‘ Thank God, His Gospel, 
the story of His Cross, has been to me a power in many 
ways,” then take the full consolation of it, and believe 
that it will continue the power of God to you, even 
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unto salyation. Your holiness of life, wrought out by 
this story, is linked alike to God’s eternal purpose, 
from whence it began, and to your eternal salvation, 
in which it will end. But if you cannot see any way 
in which it has been a power to you, what must be 
your conclusion? Nay, what does your experience 
tell you is the fact ? 

Just call to mind how, when any great power, say 
that of steam, was first introduced into our ships or 
manufactories, each master must haye entered his 
vessel or his workshop on the first morning it was to 
be used, with the happy consciousness that he had a new 
and mighty power at hiscommand. Just think how he 
must have looked on, knowing that if all went right, 
some marvellous results would speedily follow. What 
would have been his surprise if no result followed, and 
what would have been his conclusion? Not indeed 
that he had no new power, for others had proved that, 
but that this power was not properly connected with 
his work. It was not made his own by being attached 
to his material. Well, and if the mighty power of the 
Cross of Christ be not working results in your heart 
and conduct, it is not that that is not power,—thou- | 
sands have proved that it is—but it is that it is no 1 





connected with you. You have not made it your own. 
You are left to yourself, then ; left, as naturally you 
are, guilty, bound, and miserable; left, that is, as St, 
Paul expresses it, ‘‘ perishing,” with all the powers of 
your soul for action, and all its possibilities of enjoy- 


ment decaying and passing on to death. And willyou | 
then perish when there is a mighty power within reach, || 


able to save you to the uttermost, if only you will suffer 
yourself to be attached to it? 


Will you perish when | 
that power is not a dead machine, but a living, loving || 


Saviour, standing by your side,—nay, by his Spirit | 


touching your very heart, and beseeching you to | 
become one with Him? Yield yourself unto Him, | 
Use every effort you can make to cast yourself upon | 


Him ; and He who is able to save to ,the uttermost, 
will save you to the uttermost. He will pardon your 
guilt. He will break your chains. He will remove 
your care. He will show you the deep meaning of 
his Cross. He will assure you of hislove. He will 


make you realise his power. He will draw you up- | 


wards and heayenwards in high and holy thoughts, 
He will give you peace and joy in believing, and He 
will keep you by his mighty power through faith unto 
salvation. F. Morse. 





MALYON’S 


UN the eastern coast of England there is a melan- 
choly jumble of low, lonely sand-hills. They are very 
lonely, very melancholy, for on one side of them is a 
wide barren heath, and on the other side the sea, 
which from that flat, cliffless shore never looks blue 
and blithe, but always sad or savage—green, yellow, 
grey, or awful black-and-white. When a steamer is 
sighted from those sand-hills, its trail of smoke is a 
mere film upon the horizon, and large sailing vessels 
pass in the far distance like flitting recollections of a 
half-forgotten dream. Only in times of storm are 
large craft seen close in upon that low, sombre strand, 
and then there are hopeless hearts on board; for, 
though it has no rocks, it has an archipelago of shoals, 
and should these be avoided, as by a miracle, there is 
no harbour of refuge on that lee shore. Now and then 
a fishing-boat glides or canters by, inside the light- 
green or turbidly-tawny sand-banks, near enough for 
the hip-boots, and blue guernsey, and red comforter, 
and flapped sou’-wester of her steersman, astride 
across the tiller, to be made out from the land; but 
that is very seldom, since there are few fish worth 
catching in those melancholy waters. On the opposite 
side of the island, the Cornish and Cambrian penin- 
sulas swarm with marine life; but on that barren 
eastern beach there are no yelvet-knobby sea anemones, 
no gardens of fantastically-lovely sea-weed, no prickly 
‘sea eggs,” no glittering ‘‘ caddis-worm nests ;” no 
shells to speak of, except a few razor shells; no blen- 
nies peering out from holes in rock pools, with wide- 
winged, sullen-jawed faces, like miniatures of sulky 
churchyard cherubim. Triangular pieces of wave- 
worn tile, little bits of coal, and gnawn, grey drift- 
wood; a dry star, and a drying jelly-fish or two; a 
few little long-legged crabs; a few sand-hoppers leap- 
ing like ghosts of shrimps disappointed in their resur- | 





COTTAGE. 


rection; half-muddy sand, pimpled with moist worm 
casts, and littered with shriveled, salt-candied, rusty- 
brown, bladdered fucus; a scattered flock of grey-and- 
white sea-gulls, skimming and circling, and harshly 
and hoarsely screaming over the ‘‘ sad sea-waves,” and 
parading, and paddling, and pecking on the sad sea- 
shore—that is what is to be seen at the foot of those 
low, lonely sand-hills. 

Sickly-green sedge sighs sadly on the sand-hills on 
the brightest summer-day; their fans of fern have a 
prematurely-red, autumnal look in spring; the blos- 
soms of the stunted furze-bushes are born blighted- 
brown. Here and there in the hollows mopes a rain- 
pool, or a scummy, salt remnant of an overflowing 
spring-tide. There are mangy patches of coarse, 
spiry grass on the sides of some of the hills, and tiny 
rugs of moss spread almost square on some of the tops; 
but for the most part they are as barrenly bare as a 
bald head. The lack of life upon them is the thing 
that strikes one. Stray bees and butterflies boom and 
flit disconsolately over them. The omnipresent hum 
of insects, seen and unseen, is fitfully so faint there 
that the sighing sedge relieves the painfully listening 
ear. Even the rabbits, which are the most numerous 
inhabitants of the sand-hills, leave manya winding and 
cup or bowl-shaped hollow without a single foot-mark 
on their silvery sides. The sunbeams, the wind, and 
the rain, the spray, and hail, and sleet, and snow, are 
the only travellers, except the insects and the birds, 
that cross those smooth, symmetrical hollows. On a 
hushed summer afternoon they have an “ enchanted 
valley” look. The only trees in sight are three 
blasted ones on the rush-tussocked march-land 
between the sand-hills and the heath, despairingly 
stretching their gaunt arms landwards as if arrested 
in a flight from doom, 
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I describe the place as I remember to have seen and 
felt it a good many years ago, but probably it is little 
altered now; being one of the spots that defy ‘ im- 
provement,” and, with everything changing around 
them, preserve their lonely identity from generation to 
generation. When I knew those hills from eyesight, 
there was a single cottage in one of their loneliest sea- 
ward hollows: a cottage roughly built of stone picked 
up on the sea-shore, and daubed with whitewash, 
whichthesea-breeze had blotched. The only garden was 
the roof of coarse thatch, black with damp, and green 
with weeds. There was some story about the hovel 
haying been very useful in the old smuggling days, 
put at the time of which I write its tenants were an 
elderly man and a young woman of whom little was 
known; but, at any rate, they were not smugglers. 
Although they had been for nearly a score of years 
tenants of ‘‘ Rabbit Hall” (as the hut was satirically 
called), they were still looked upon as strangers by 
the people of the little village on the other side of the 
heath. The man was known as Malyon, and, that 
being an ‘outlandish name” in those parts, the 
yillagers distrusted it. He went neither to church 
nor to the publichouse, and, therefore, they had small 
chance of getting into talk with him, and had no data 
on which to assign him a place in any of their few 
rough moral categories. The little talk they did get 
with him was another puzzle. He did not talk like 
“the gentry,” he did not talk as they did; and, 
although they were sharp enough to guess that 
“ working-folk”’ pronounced their words in the same 
way in the parts, wherever they might be, he came 
from, they felt that the man was not ‘‘one of their 
sort”—did not think their thoughts or share their 
feelings. Herodias Malyon was no more popular than 
her father amongst the villagers. Although she had 
grown up from a baby into a young woman at Rabbit 
Hall, she had no friend, no ordinary acquaintance in 
the village. There was a half-petulant, half-proud 
look in her handsome face—as if she was discontented 
with her lot, but would not condescend to grumble 
about it—which the villagers resented as a liberty. 
What right had such as she, they reasoned, to give 
herself airs when, seemingly, she had never been 
used to anything better than what she had got? Her 
name too was against both her and her father. A 
good many of the villagers could not read, and those 
who could did not often read their Bibles; but they 
went to church, and what they heard of Herodias 
there was not likely to prepossess them in favour of 
aman who did not come to church and had given 
his child that name, or of the daughter who bore it, 
and did not come to church either, but was generally 
as unsociable and unaccountable as himself. 

I remember well the first time I saw Herodias 
Malyon. She was standing on a mound, near the hut, 
looking out to sea, over the hoary and rusty skeleton 
of an old wreck upon the beach. It was a bright day, 
and a fishing-smack was cantering over the gilt, green 
waves; her sails, and motion, and the sunbcams 
brightening them up as much as those sad waters can 
be brightened ; but, just as she came in a line with 
the old wreck, a sloping, slate-coloured squall that 
had been chasing her caught the smack; she heeled 
over, and had to battle hard for life in the dark blotch 














upon the sunny sky and sea. The squall swept on, 
leaving a furrow-like track of upthrown water; and 
the smack righted, and slanted out towards the offing; 
but, whilst the struggle lasted, I had seen a look upon 
the girl’s moody face which struck me. It was not 
one of woman’s natural pity for possibly drowning 
men. She did not seem to think at all of the smack’s 
crew, but to have been using the bounding boat and 
‘the battered wreck as symbols in some moralising 
dream, in which her own fate was mixed up. To 
poets, I suppose, outside things are all parables, to 
which they can give all kinds of interpretations; but 
amongst peasants, and peers too, and the ruck of 
people of all kinds, this power of parabolization, with 
any intensity, is so rare, that I could not help feeling 
curious about the girl who had written out a part of 
her heart’s history in clearly traceable and yet unde- 
cipherable characters on her mobile face—as she 
moodily looked at the wreck, eagerly looked at the 
smack in the sunshine, and fearfully looked at the 
smack in the storm. 

The inquiries I made about the tenants of Rabbit 
Hall gave me the information I have already given. 
I heard also that the father and daughter got a living, 
‘‘such as it was,” by making nets and seamen’s 
hosiery, &c., for an outfitter in a town about ten miles 
off, who sent over three or four times a year for what 
they had finished. Malyon seemed to have been a 
fine man once, the villagers said, but to have been 
crippled by some accident. I saw him several times 
afterwards, when I was wandering over the sand- 
hills: a dark, well-featured, intelligent, but morose- 
expressioned man, with something of a seafaring look ; 
well-built, but paralysed on one side. He had to use 
a stick to help him in plodding through the sand. 
Neither he nor his daughter at first would do more 
than crustily return my ‘‘ good day”? when I tried to 
get into conversation with them; and the coast-guard ° 
men, whom I now and then met in my rambles by 
the sea, told me that the pair were just as reticent 
with them. ‘‘ The father’s.an old bear,” said one blue- 
jacket, ‘‘and the daughter’s a young un, though she 
hain’t the same excuse. A strapping, good-looking 
wench she is; ain’t she, sir?” A fortnight after- 
wards: I fell in with the same man, and began to 
ask. him again about the Rabbit Hall people. “I 
haven’t seen the old man out this ever so long,” he 
answered. ‘‘ Mostly when I’ve:come along here of an 
evening, I’ve seen him sitting: dowm there by the 
water, when it’ was anything like fine weather, and 
often when it wasn’t. And sour enough he looked— 
he ain’t a sort to enjoy the evening air, as you call it, 
sir. But I haven’t seen him outside his place now for 
a week and more. No, I don’t think he’s bad—not 
worse than he always is. If he was a neighbourly 
kind o’ man, I'd look in; but what’s the good of going 
to haye your nose snapped off? I’ve tried it, sir. 
They’re a queer lot—both of ’em. I expect they'll go 
as I’ve heard they come—it was long before my time 
—nobody knows where.” 

When the coast-guard man strolled on I ventured 
down to the hut. The door was open, and I could see 
as I drew near Herodias at work upon her nets. The 
occasional click of the needle against the mash was 
almost the only sound in the cottage. Malyon, who 



















































howeyer, next day, and several next days, but the | her father, and their trifling craft managed somehow 
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could no longer manage to work even with his un- | man was still in bed. After a time my visits were 
paralysed hand, lay on a low bed, sullenly watching | endured, and at last I could see that, in a sluggish 
his child. Neither took any notice of me until I | kind of way, the recluses welcomed me. I grew at 
darkened their doorway, and then each seemed to resent | home in Rabbit Hall, and told Herodias that a doctor | 
my intrusion. ‘Father will soon be up again,’ ’ said | ought to see her father. A doctor came, and said that 1 
Herodias, in reply to my inquiries. ‘‘ No, there’s no | he could do nothing for the man—he was gradually || 
need fora doctor, or I should have gone for one.” And | breaking up—all that he needed was nursing. Hadn’t | 
then both kept silence in an obstinate way that soon | he better go into the Union House? But neither he | 

| 
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made me beat an uncomfortable retreat. I called, | nor his daughter would hear of that. Herodias nursed 











to keep both in spite of the man’s illness. It was | village one day and found that Malyon was dead and 
soon plain that he would never be out on the sand- | buried. Piecing and interpreting what I heard and 
hills again until he was carried across them to the | saw, I may read the riddle of the hovel in the sand- 
churchyard ; and as this conviction grew upon the | hills thus :— 

solitary pair, they softened strangely, both mutually, Henry Malyon was a west countryman, sprung 
and to the few who came in contact with them. | from a line of Cornish fishermen that ran back to the 
Malyon told me, brokenly, a good deal of his life, and | first catching of pilchards on the Cornish coasts. His 
thoughts and feelings. I heard something of them | parents were strict Methodists, and from fifteen until 
from Herodias, and a little more from the tradesman | past thirty he had been a hearty, happy Methodist 
who bought their wares, when he drove into the |also. At the former age he had been ‘“conyerted,” 
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become a ‘‘ member of society,” and gone out in his 
father’s boat, feeling quite sure that he was safe so 
far as the next world was concerned, whatever winds 
might howl or waves might boil in this. Before he 
was twenty-five he was a “class-leader,” and held 
“ prayer-meetings ” in his own boat, both when she 
was anchored off her native shores and when she lay, 
during the herring season, in Dublin Bay, with a 
little fleet of other ‘‘heretics” around, sending 
Wesley’s Hymns over the moonlit catholic waters. 
Malyon prospered in mind, body, and estate. He was 
shrewd, he was hale and handsome, he was putting 
money by, and he gratefully thanked God for all his 
blessings. But io the sound doctrine of his sect— 
which has almost become the Church of Cornwall, 
through its earnest preaching of justification by 
faith—Malyon gave a private interpretation that 
made it spiritual poison to him. Although he 
denounced the ‘‘doctrine of works,” he secretly 
credited his “faith” (making it a work) with his 
prosperity. He looked upon himself as one who had 
obtained heavenly favour through wisely exceptional 
obedience to heavenly will. He was kind to comrades 
in distress, but he could not help showing them that 
he thought they had brought their trouble on them- 
selves by witless wickedness. ‘‘ He that putteth his 
trust in the Lord shall be made fat.” ‘Godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.” ‘Though 
hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished, 
but the seed of the righteous shall be delivered,” were 
pet texts of Malyon’s. In all his neighbours’ sorrows 
he was apt to discover proofs of Divine wrath, but 
when any loss happened to him—‘‘a professing Chris- 
tian and the son of professing Christians”—he glossed 
it over with ‘‘ whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth,”’ 
and, so long as the losses were too trifling to be 
chastening, he preserved his self-complacent eudz- 
monic creed intact, and continued a faith-Pharisee. 

But a time came when Malyon had to say, ‘‘ He 
hath set darkness in my paths, he hath stripped me of 
my glory, and taken the crown from my head; he 
hath destroyed me on every side;”’ and, when tested 
thus, he found that his ‘‘ hope” also was ‘‘ removed 
like a tree.” 

With his usual prudence, he had avoided early 
wedlock; but when he was about thirty he had mar- 
ried a very good-looking girl, the daughter of a well- 
to-do small farmer. She was a ‘‘ member of society,” 
a ‘teacher in the Sunday-school,” the beauty and 
the heiress of the little sea-side chapel—a bride who 
fitted exactly into Malyon’s theory of both lives. He 
invested her little dower in the purchase of another 
boat; and for the first two years—except that they 
had no children—nothing could be smoother than 
their married life. Malyon went on prospering, and 
was promoted to all the offices in connection with the 
chapel that he could hold together. But things were 
very different when a baby was expected. Malyon’s 
father-in-law had crippled himself in his business 
through the amount of money he had given to his 
daughter; and when he applied to Malyon for help, 
the dowry was sunk in the sea. Other losses followed 
by sea and land; bickerings ensued between the 
father and son-in-law; both men had fallen from 








their high estate in the chapel circle—their little 
‘‘world;” and, finally, Malyon became insolvent, 
and had to give up his chapel offices—as cruel a mor- 
tification to him as the resignation of the Great Seal 
is to an ex-incumbent of the Woolsack. He could no 
longer find comfort in the chapel services. At home he 
found small comfort, since his wife peevishly reproached 
him with being the cause of their own and her 
father’s downfall. However, his health and strength 
were still left him, and his confidence in himself, 
as a righteous man who had a right to be pros- 
perous, had been shaken only—not shattered. A 
month or two before his wife’s confinement, when he 
had made such requisite arrangements at home as 
were within his power, he tramped to Falmouth, and 
shipped before the mast in a West Indian trader; dog- 
gedly resolved to give Wisdom another chance of being 
justified by her child, with rehabilitated fortunes. 

I have foregathered with too few Cornishmen to be 
able to reproduce accurately their mode of talk. I 
wish I could; for the way in which Malyon worded 
his story, and pronounced his words, added somehow 
to the pathos of his tale when he told me how he 
limped into his native village eighteen months after he 
had left it. He had come back with all the pride 
beaten out of him, but he had still a little hope left in 
his heart. His vessel. had carried away her foreyard 
just before she reached Jamaica, and a fragment had 
almost crushed the life out of poor Malyon. He had 
lain in hospital in sweltering Kingston, and been dis- 
charged with one side nearly helpless from paralysis. 
He had been indebted to charity for his return yoyage 
and to countymen’s more warmly charitable kindness 
for the lifts homewards he had got on land; but when 
he got home, he had been hoping, he would find one 
still to love him, and teach a little one to love him. 
When he did get ‘‘ home,” he learnt that there was a 
little girl in the workhouse, said to be his, and that 
his wife had gone away with a ‘flash London gentle- 
man that had been down poking about the rocks.” 

Then Malyon cursed God, and morally died. Every- 
thing that had happened lately was so utterly contrary 
to his old creed that the creed vanished like a jelly- 
fish shrivelled into scum and driven out to sea before 
the wind. Habit still told upon him, however. He 
had not been used to drink, and so he did not spend 
the very little money he had about him on the pur- 
chase of a few hours’ forgetfulness of his despair. 
He had been used to provide for those connected with 
him, and so he went to the workhouse and claimed 
the child, although in a hazy way he had begun to 
doubt whether she could be Ais child. The world is 
not half so heartless as it is often made out to be. 
Plenty of pity was expressed, and felt, and practically 
manifested for Malyon in his native place, by Laodi- 
cean ‘‘church-folk” as well as ardent Wesleyans— 
who, however (scandalized though they were at what 
had happened, in all ways, to the whilom pillar of 
their church), were willing to give, as Methodists 
generally do give, according to their means, most 
liberally. But Malyon could not stay in St. W : 
In a half-stunned way, scarcely going through the 
most perfunctory form of returning thanks, he ac- 
cepted a small portion of the money proffered him, 
and a lift out of St. W: in an old chuw’s cart, 
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with the baby- irl upon his unwithered knee. They 
had told him at the workhouse that she had been 
christened Mary after her mother; but he had given 
a bitter, hollow laugh, and said, ‘‘Z shall call her 
Herodias—after her mother; ” and the girl had been 
brought up to believe that Herodias was her proper 
name; and when she came to learn who Herodias 
was, the name had given her strange thoughts about 
her parents and the world at large. 

To get as far away from St. W- as possible, into 
some corner in which he could eat his heart in soli- 
tude was the only purpose that directed Malyon’s 
wanderings. 
himself or the child, and yet he wished that both 
were dead. He had lost faith in God—the world 
seemed to him no longer under government, but a 
scrambling place in which the best thing that such as 
he could do would be to creep into a hole until death 
gave him a more comfortable asylum—if, indeed, 
death would give him that. ‘‘ But, perhaps, there 
will only be another ununderstandable hubbub then, 
instead of an end of it all,” often thought poor 
Malyon; and so he could not cool his fevered spirit 
even with the prospect of the chill grave. However 
miserable poor men may be, they must still work— 
unless they are willing to try at once that remedy 
for their misery. In passing through the town I have 
spoken of, Malyon noticed a Cornish name over the 
door of a shop, in which nets, amongst many other 
things, were sold. Feeble cripple as he was, at any 
rate, with a little management, he could still net. 
The shopkeeper was not Cornish-born, but his father 
had come from Malyon’s hundred, and so the son 
took an interest in Malyon and the child. The good 
man was well-to-do, owning fishing boats, as well as 
outfitting them, and in one way or another was able 
to put constant work into Malyon’s hands. The pay 
was not much; but it was enough for such a hermit. 
At first Malyon rented a room in the town; but con- 
stant contact with fellow-creatures galled the morbid- 
minded man; and hearing somehow of the hut on 
the lonely sand-hills, ten miles north of the town, 
he removed thither, getting his new home for an 
almost nominal rent; and in consideration of his 
Cornish blood, his employer humoured his eccen- 





He did not wish to kill or starve cither | 


tricity, sent him out his materials and brought back 
his work. 

Rabbit Hall was the only home that Herodias 
could remember. ‘There she had been taught to 
net and knit and use the sail-maker’s “ palm.” 
She had been taught to read and write also, and 
though the Bible had become a tasteless book to 
her grim tutor, from force of habit he had bought 
her one, and used languidly to hear her spell 
the promises that were burnt-out fireworks to 
him. Whilst she was a child, he had kept her so 
closely from talk with anybody but himself that, 
when she ceased to be a child, and his increasing 
weakness compelled him to make her the purchaser of 
the few things they needed at the village shop, Hero- 
dias shrunk from what Wordsworth calls ‘‘ the dreary 
intercourse of daily life” with as sour shyness as her 
father’s. Nature made father and daughter love each 
other after a fashion; but theirs must have been a 
dismal home: the man thinking of the days in 
which he had said that his ‘tabernacle would 
never be removed,” and then thinking how all 
his past—not merely the accidents, but the very 
pith of it—had vanished like a dream; the girl, 
with a young heart craving after happiness, won- 
dering at the way in which her heart was starved, dis- 
trusting the father she did love and the mother she 
wanted to love, puzzled by all she read and felt, 
dreaming wild dreams as she looked out on the sad 
sea, with the sedge sighing sadly at her feet. Hero- 
dias only was with her father when he died. ‘‘It’s 
all dark! Jesus, save me! I used to believe in Him, 
and it’s all I can think about! God keep you, girl, 
and pardon me for not taking better care of, you!’ 
That’s what poor father said,” Herodias told me, 
shaking with tearless sobs. 

Malyon is buried in the little grey-walled church- 
yard, on the landward side of the heath. Herodias 
saw him buried, and then went back to the lonelier- 
than-ever little hut. What became of her—where 
she wandered to—I cannot say. When she was not 
seen outside the cottage for two days running, a pass- 
ing coast-guard man looked in, and found it deserted ; 
and, so long as I remember it, it never had another 
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WET SUNDAYS. 


‘«« ANOTHER wet Sunday, I declare!” was the excla- 
mation of the writer, as he drew aside the window- 
blind and looked out upon the wild rainy morning 
which ushered in the first Sunday of the present year. 
‘Is it indeed ? how vexing!” was the sympathising 
answer from the other end of the room. Then a long 
silence, during which thought was busy in one brain, 
if not in two. Sunday, gentle reader, is the English 
parson’s day, and the first Sunday in the year, his day 
of days, at least it shares the palm with Easter. In 
almost all churches, as you must have observed, there 
is a larger attendance than usual; for many who are 
not remarkable for their attention to the claims of 
public worship at other times make an effort to be 
present on New Year’s Sunday. Then there is the 





| Communion Service, and very frequently some special 
sermon to the young. Altogether, this Sunday is “a 
high day,” especially in those ministerial kalendars 
that want the red-letter days of the ordinary kalendar 
ecclesiastical. None is prepared for with greater care. 
The beginning of a new year is a solemn season. 
Though there is neither boundary line nor halting- 
place in the earth’s orbit, though New Year’s morn- 
ing is ‘‘a moveable feast,” commencing at a dif- 
ferent moment with every conceivable meridian, to 
the imagination the transition from the old year to 
the new is definite enough, and produces a state of 
mind peculiarly favourable to thoughts of personal 
responsibilities and eternal destinies. The first Sun- 








day shares with the first day of the year this power of 
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appeal to all the heart’s most serious and tender asso- 
ciations—often intensifies it. For the first Sunday, 
therefore, to be pouring wet, with the wind blowing 
in fierce gusts, so as to bid defiance to all our accus- 
tomed defences, is a great disappointment, especially 
from a minister’s point of view. But, in a lesser 
degree, this disappointment belongs to all wet Sun- 
days; and, as all things are supposed to have their 


uses, it may be worth a little thought to inquire’ 


what may be the uses of this class of providential 
dispensations. 

The clerical vein of thought is very apt to run in 
the direction of final causes. This may be some 
apology for stating the subject in this form. The 
problem is, to find the final cause of a wet Sunday, 
the end which the All-Disposer has in view in crossing 
the desires of so many good people, and allowing 
Sunday to take its chance, as far as weather is con- 
cerned, with the other days of the week. It might 
have been quite otherwise. The Power which ordained 
that the manna should not form on the Sabbath might 
have ordered that no rain should fall on the Sunday. 
Then the day, bright and serene above all common 
working days, would have brought with it its own 
evidence of consecration. Believing men would have 
rejoiced in it. 

“O day most calm, most bright,” 


as George Herbert sings, would never have seemed a 
dream of Sundays long ago. Doubtless savants would 
have given their account of the matter. By the way, 
how long would such an appointment have had to 
hold before it would have ceased to be a miracle? 
Did the manna cease to be a miracle at any time 
during the forty years? If not, one wonders whether 
any of the present appointments of nature (not to say 
all) are miracles not yet run out. One thing would 
have been certain under such an arrangement, we 
should have had one meteorological law on which we 
could depend, and perhaps a great deal of learned 
talk about hebdomadal recurrences of states of atmo- 
spheric equilibrium (of much the same value as a vast 
amount we now read) on which we could not. 

As one thinks of the advantages accruing from such 
a dispensation, the fact that no such economy of 
nature exists almost begins to wear the aspect of a 
moral difficulty. If the principal, and, in some per- 
sons’ belief, almost the only moral machinery for 
saving the world is ‘‘sore let and hindered”’ by plu- 
vial Sundays, should they not be put down with earth- 
quakes, pestilences, and famines, under the head of 
judgments? The advantages of fine Sundays are un- 
deniable. No one would be kept at home by the 
weather. People would be driven to find some other 
excuse for their absence from church, if the alleged 
hindrance of rain falling or threatening were no longer 
in their way. The preacher would be sure of his 
auditory. He could divide it into classes without any 
apprehension of their various representatives being 
wanting. No terrors of a shower would keep the 
butterflies at home, and oblige him either to omit his 
intended application of St. Peter’s exhortation on 
outward adorning, or address it to a congregation of 
over-coats and waterproofs. The farmer would have 
no fear for his hay, and would not be watching the 











clouds through the south-west windows instead of 
attending to the sermon. The aged and the conya- 
lescent would rejoice in the Sunday as peculiarly their 
day, and as a rule would be devoutly grateful for 
it. Again, what regularity and order in the Sunday 
school! With no storm to brave, the most lukewarm 
teacher would surely find it easy to put in an appear- 
ance, and would lack the commonest excuse for being 
late. Open-air services could be arranged for months 
beforehand, without the provoking proviso of ‘‘ weather 
permitting,” and tract distributors could wait at door 
after door without taking cold. Possibly there might 
be another side to this dispensation of fair weather. 
The fine Sundays of last summer did not crowd our 
churches, though they did the railways and steam- 
boats. Pleasure-gardens were full when churches 
near them were almost empty. This certainly is some 
set-off; but then, to sum up all advantages, as many 
do with such evident satisfaction, it would take away 
all excuse for the neglect of the best things. One 
wonders sometimes whether it is desirable to deprive 
people of all excuse for being irreligious, when, with 
or without excuse, irreligious they will be. 

Notwithstanding these manifest advantages of fair- 
weather Sundays, there are some considerations which 
may reconcile us to the present order of things. That 
Sundays are wet and fine just as other days conveys a 
fine lesson of God’s care. Under a dispensation of 
the strictest Sabbath keeping the Saviour could say, 
‘¢ My Father worketh hitherto.” Man needed to rest, 
not God; and the deep reason why man could rest 
from toil without anxiety or fear of loss was that God 
did not. Man’s part in the production of the harvest 
was so small, and his share in the providence of life 
so insignificant, that they could well be intermitted 
one day in seven, so long as God continued to work. 
One day in seven invariably fair that no providential 
hindrance might be offered to the assembling of men 
for worship, or the work of evangelization, would have 
meant not only that the claims of God’s great family 
outside the circle of humanity were weekly set aside 
in man’s favour, but that everything affecting human 
welfare was subordinated to public worship and 
religious teaching. Considering how limited is the 
influence of these compared with the universal benefit 
conferred by the present order of nature, we may be 
thankful that the great wheel revolves with the 
Christian liberty of esteeming every day alike. 

Wet Sundays are a sort of natural protest against 
that religious red-tapeism into which men are apt to 
sink whose thoughts and energies are all directed to one 
form of doing good. The fable which has left its 
moral in the proverb, ‘‘ There is nothing like leather,” 
needs to be remembered by all who are trying to take 
effect on the world by religious instruction and 
admonition. ‘‘It pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe.” Granted; but 
do not let us forget that preaching is foolishness 
compared with the power which alone makes i 
effective; and that this power works in manifol 
ways besides through the-exhibition of moral emotion 
and the utterance of speech. The healing life-giving 
influences in the world are by no means confined 
within the circles of religious organization. God 
speaks to the heart by the ministry of a thousand 
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agents whose “voice is not heard.” The imprison- 
ment of a wet Sunday may itself prove a means of 
grace. Wherever attendance on public worship is so 
habitual that any omission of it is distinctly felt, the 
feelings associated with the day and its usual occupa- 
tion may be more powerfully stirred by the sense of 
void than by any appeal that would have touched 
them at church. There are thousands who would 
at any time prefer the baldest service and the 
dullest preacher that could just hold their attention, 
to being left alone with their own thoughts. An 
unoccupied hour, for which nothing has been pro- 
vided, is a rare opportunity for conscience. Many a 
sermon, with a most unmistakable application, is 
preached while both preacher and hearer are looking 
through the same pair of eyes into the fire, or on the 
streaming clouds as they scud before the wind. 

The enforced leisure of a wet Sunday affords an 
opportunity for gauging the quality and strength{of 
our spiritual tastes. A man has surely some reason 
to suspect that his ordinary interest in the service of 
the sanctuary is esthetic rather than religious, more 
intellectual than spiritual, if he cannot find employ- 
ment for his unexpected leisure in his Bible. An 
hour or two with nothing to do, which under other 
circumstances would have been spent in God’s house, 
is as plain an invitation to read through a Gospel, or 
a group of Epistles, or to spend an extra quarter of 
an hour in prayer, as a man could look for. The 
higher tastes of the soul must have become vitiated, 
or never have been formed, if such a way of spending 
part of a wet Sunday seems irksome. 

In a family, the head of it may enlarge his usual 
functions as priest in his own house, and gather his 





children about him for an extemporised service that 
will furnish them with hallowed treasures of memory 
in years to come; or he may take the opportunity to 
show the interest he feels in their religious instruction 
by drawing them into that kind of talk which to be 
impressive must be rare, and kept for times which are 
recognised by common feeling as sacred. 

Some who read this paper may think that it makes 
an unworthy concession in allowing that a wet Sun- 
day need keep any one but the aged and invalids at 
home. It is admitted that the inconvenience and risk 
loom larger in the imagination than they are really 
found to be when actually encountered. Those whose 
office obliges them to be in their place in spite of 
‘hail, rain, blow, or snow,” do not often suffer for 
their attention to duty. But then they have the 
excitement of activity to prevent them suffering the 
chill that may seize those who wait on their ministry. 
Still, within limits, one of the uses of a wet Sunday 
is to test the religious earnestness of a congregation. 

More might be said by an advocate for wet Sundays; 
but quite as much has been advanced in their favour 
as could be expected from one whose interest and 
work are so centred in Sundays, that he cannot say 
he ever really desired a wet day. Even when he has 
felt more unequal to his duty than usual, and might 
be supposed to be thankful that there would be few 
who would suffer from his deficiency, there have been 
the counterbalancing considerations that a depressing 
atmosphere would make matters worse, and that 
those who brave inclement weather for the sake of 
the blessing out of Zion deserve the best ministrations 
of a minister’s head and heart. 

E. W. SHALDERS. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


Part I. 


‘« Sirs, what must I do to be saved ?”—the cry of 
the lost, though prior in time, is not prior in import- 
ance to this, the question of the sayed, ‘‘ What shall 
I do to be sanctified?” To be sanctified—in plain 
English, to be made holy—is, to use the admirable 
definition of the Westminster Assembly’s Catechism, 
**the work of God’s free grace, whereby we are 
renewed in the whole man after the image of God, 
and are enabled more and more to die unto sin and 
live unto righteousness.” But since—to borrow an 
illustration from a familiar object—it is as difficult to 
restore the image to a coin from which time has 
effaced the features as it was to impress it there 
originally, requiring as much skill in contrivance 
and power in execution, even so to renew man in the 
image of God is plainly a work as great and as divine 
as it was to form him in that image at the first. In 
point of fact, this is equal to a new creation; and it is 
to Him therefore who, when creating Adam, said, 
‘* Let us make man in our image,” that David turns 
his face and prayer to cry, ‘‘ Create in me a clean 
heart, O Lord, and renew a right spirit within me!” 





He who has lost the image of God is like a man 
who has lost his life—he has neither the will nor the 
power to restore it. So far, for instance, as Lazarus’ 
power and will were concerned, his dead body, having 
neither, would have remained in the grave to the day 
of judgment: nor had the blood begun again to cir- 
culate, nor his heart to beat, unless the voice, which 
said, ‘‘ Lazarus, come forth,” had been that which, at 
the beginning, called this world and all others into 
being. Spiritual is as much as natural life the gift of 
God: and to raise a man from a state of nature into 
one of grace, to convert a sinner into a saint, is a 
work, though, as we have seen it, it may seem less 
surprising, not less great and divine than it would 
be to change a dog into a man, or a man into an 
angel. St. Paul knew this. Therefore, offering no 
unnecessary prayer at the throne of grace, imposing 
no unnecessary task on God, fostering in his Thessa- 
lonian converts no unnecessary humility, he prays, on 
their behalf, ‘‘The very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly !”—saying elsewhere of God to the samechurch, 
‘‘Who hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation 
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through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth.” Nor than God, as through Jesus Christ the God 
of peace, who accomplishes this great work by the 
effectual operation of his own Spirit—is there any 
other source of sanctification. None else is either re- 
cognised in Holy Scripture, or realised in the expe- 
rience of believers. 

There are, as I shall afterwards show, means of 
sanctification. These it is our duty and our privilege 
diligently to use; but then we are never to lose sight 
of this—that these, apart from the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, are vain, altogether vain, nor able of them- 
selves—to borrow a figure from our Lord—to do 
more than cleanse the outside of the cup and platter, 
whitewash the building, leaving it, however, as 
much as before, a dismal, a doleful sepulchre, full of 
dead men’s bones and all uncleanness. No mistake 
can be more fatal than one which people, not out- 
wardly vicious, are very apt to fall into—that, namely, 
of mistaking, not only reformation for regeneration, 
but outward propriety of life and conduct for sancti- 
fication of the heart. Beware of this. This was the 
error, the fatal error, into which the Pharisees fell. 
Correct—perhaps even strictly correct—in his out- 
ward demeanour, fasting twice a week, and giving 
tithes of all he possessed, he stands well in his own 
esteem; nor doubting that he held as high a place 
in God’s, when his eye falls on a poor publican, 
standing afar off, and beating on his breast as he 
cries, ‘‘ God be merciful to me a sinner,” this miserable 
formalist, this whited sepulchre, gives thanks that he 
is not such as that man. Ah, could he have seen at 
that moment the proud, ungodly heart that lay con- 
cealed within him, and could he have heard at that 
moment the judgment heaven pronounced on his case, 
how amazed had he been!—as much astonished as 
Belshazzar, when, from the fiery letters on his palace 
wall, Daniel read out this doom—‘‘Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin, Thy kingdom is divided; God hath 
numbered thy kingdom, and finished it.” And while 
many may, to their own great loss, neglect the means 
of grace, let those who use them beware lest, proud of 
that, satisfied with doing so, they get puffed up with 
spiritual pride, and stand in the same condemnation 
as this self-righteous Pharisee. Regularity in prayer 
and the reading of God’s holy word, attendance on 
public worship and the other ordinances of religion, 
the practice of the various moralities and charities of 
life—these, though commendable, and indeed indispens- 
able, cannot create a clean heart, nor renew a right 
spirit within us. The Ethiopian cannot change his 
skin, nor the leopard his spots; nor anything these 
hearts of ours but the grace of God. Without that, 
without the power and blessing of the Holy Spirit, 
the means of grace are wells without water, clouds 
without rain. 

The necessity of this great work, a work which has 
God for its author, man for its subject, and for its 
object his restoration to the image of God, is plain, 
almost self-evident. Take a simple illustration. In 
virtue of her prerogative, our Queen may pardon all 
the criminals—the thieves, robbers, murderers, male- 
factors, scum and dregs of society —which our prisons 
hold; and, were she to do so, every jail would be at 
once thrown open. But this, illustrating the adage, 





that it is not always right for people to do what they 
have a right to do, would be justly regarded as a 
public calamity; and every man who had any regard 
to the safety of his person and the security of his 
property would take the opening of the prison-doors 


as a warning to shut his own. Then, ere we would . 


allow the tenants of the jail to enter our houses and 
mingle with our families, we would require to be 
satisfied that their habits and hearts were changed ; 
that the drunkard had become sober, the thief honest, 
the liar true, the vile pure; that they had undergone, 
in short, such a change as is pictured forth in this 
lovely vision of the coming times, when God shall 
pour out his Spirit upon all flesh, and ‘‘the wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid, and the calf, and the young lion, and 
the fatling together; and a little child shall lead 
them ; and the cow and the bear shall feed, and their 
young ones shall lie down together; and the lion 
shall eat straw like the ox, and the sucking child 
shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’ den; 
they shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy moun- 
tain, for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 

Now suppose that the doors, not of our prisons, but 
of hell itself, were thrown open—which shall never 
be, for their worm dieth not, and their fire is not 
quenched ; but suppose they were, would the gates of 
heaven open to receive the inmates of hell? No. 
Over its portals these words stand visibly inscribed, 
*‘There entereth nothing here to hurt or to defile.” 
The door by which Manasseh and the woman that was 
a sinner, the thief of the cross and Saul the perse- 
cutor, have entered into glory, would be shut in their 
face; as, indeed, from the holy nature of its society 
and enjoyments, heaven would be the last place where 
they would seek to be admitted. God would not, and 
could not, receive such as, though pardoned, were 
still unsanctified; and from their society every spirit 
of the just made perfect, even their own father 
and mother, would shrink with holy horror. If 
so, it is not enough to be pardoned, to be justi- 
fied ; we require also to be sanctified, to be delivered 
from the power and purified from the love of sin. 
Glory be to God, this has been amply provided for. 
We are complete in Christ. He, who by dying in 
their stead, has delivered his people from the punish- 
ment of sin, gives his Holy Spirit to purify them from 
its love, and deliver them from its power. Thus, 
with one hand, Jesus closes the gate of hell, and 
with the other throws open that of heaven; and 
thus those who believe in Him, cling to Him as 
all their salvation, and seek Him as all their desire, 
receiving both a title to the ‘‘inheritance of the 
saints” and a meetness for it, shall not only not 
perish in the lake of fire, but shall enjoy everlasting 
life in the kingdom of heaven. So, to John’s ques- 
tion about whom he saw arrayed in white robes, with 
crowns on their heads, and palms in their hands, the 
angel replied, ‘‘These are they which came out of 
great tribulation, and have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb; there- 
fore are they before the throne of God, and serve Him 
day and night in his temple; they shall hunger nc 
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more, neither thirst any more, for the Lamb which is 
in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall 
lead them into living fountains of waters, and God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

In regard to the nature of this work, I remark: 

I. Sanctification consists in the mortifying of our 
sinful nature. 

An Apostle says, ‘‘They who are Christ’s have 
crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts ;” 
and it is hardly necessary to say that, by the term 
‘*flesh,” he does not mean this mortal body, but 
that corrupt nature which our first parents trans- 
mitted to all their children. Its character may be 
seen in its works; and then, when fully developed, 
may be read in this awful catalogue—‘‘ adultery, for- 
nication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witch- 
craft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strifes, 
seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, 
revellings, and such like; of the which I tell you 
before,” says Paul, ‘‘as I have also told you in time 
past, that they which do such things shall not inherit 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

Of all natural deaths which man suffers, or violent 
ones which he can inflict, none is perhaps more pain- 
ful than crucifixion. Struck down by a flash of light- 
ning, deprived as suddenly of life by any other cause, 
man dies without a touch of pain. Such an advan- 
tage is this to those who have made their ‘calling 
and election sure,” are ready at any time to meet the 
bridegroom, that we, not believing in “extreme 
unction,” have never been able to sympathise with 
that passage of the Liturgy which teaches the wor- 
shippers to say, from ‘‘sudden death,” as well as 
from ‘‘battle and murder, good Lord deliver us!” 
To a good man sudden death is sudden glory; but for 
that very reason such a mode of dying is not suited 
to describe sanctification—in other words, the de- 
struction of his corrupt nature in a child of God. 
Those, again, who die, as most men do, of disease, 
suffer usually as much pain as to make this one of the 
special enjoyments of heaven, that ‘‘its inhabitant 
never says that he is sick,” that there is no death 
there ; yet the pain of such death-beds is not very for- 
midable ; and it is chiefly because the ‘‘ dark valley” 
opens on another world, and “‘ after death the judg- 
ment,” that many are so averse to enter it. Were 
men assured that there is no hell there, no punish- 
ment there, no place but heaven there, thousands 
who now regard death as the king of terrors, would 
be as willing as they are reluctant to die; and, there- 
fore, an ordinary death, apart from the consideration 
of its solemn issues, is often, if not always, attended 
with so little suffering, that it offers no adequate 
figure of the pain which is inseparable from the mor- 
tifying of the flesh. It is in crucifixion, whose in- 
tensely painful and protracted agonies the Apostle 
himself may have witnessed, that St. Paul finds a 
figure strong enough and bold enough to describe 
the death of sin; that death to which all who are 
Christ’s must of necessity, and, rather than lose him, 
will of choice submit. 

Believers are spoken of as being ‘“‘ crucified with 
Christ,” a term that calls up to our minds the cruel 
death which our blessed Lord endured for us. By the 
side of the dying, in the last struggle of expiring 








nature, I have seen the features frightfully contorted, 
the body frightfully convulsed; but the appalling 
spectacle had this comfort, that the sufferer was un- 
conscious, happily insensible, as the spirit was break- 
ing out of its mortal tenement, to the throes and 
pangs of dissolution. Such, however, was not the 
death which Jesus suffered when, to atone for our 
sins, He took their punishment on Himself; and in the 
great love wherewith He loved us died, the just for 
the unjust, that we might be saved. Behold the 
Lamb of God! Loaded with infamy and with the 
tree, He sinks beneath its weight, and falls exhausted, 
fainting on the street, unpitied save by some women, 
who bewailed and lamented Him. No kind hands are 
there to make his bed in his sickness, nor weeping 
friends to smooth his pillow. Rudely throwing Him 
down on the cross, cruel enemies drive the iron 
through his hands and feet—till, weakened by loss 
of blood and long-protracted tortures, He yields to 
the power of death, and bowing his blessed head 
gives up the ghost! And what agony his, as raised 
on that cross, He hung by these torn, tender mem- 
bers ! 

I do not say, it were too much to say, that all who 
are Christ’s, in renouncing the pleasures of sin, suffer 
pain to be compared with his, or equal to that of any 
who die on across. There may be such cases. The 
roots of sin are not drawn out sometimes but by a 
fearful wrench. We see people who prefer their sins 
to health, to property, to reputation, to the regard of 
friends, to the interests of their children, even to life 
itself! The poor drunkard, for instance, rather than 
part with his vicious and vile indulgence, will part 
with all these, and drain the cup, though he sees at 
the bottom of it the loss of character, a beggared 
family, death in this world, and damnation in the 
next. For him, in some cases, to renounce his 
habits, may require greater resolution than martyrs, 
walking with firm step and cheek unblanched, have 
brought to bloody scaffold or burning stake. All, 
however, I mean to assert is that, as crucifixion im- 
plies not the destruction only, but the painful destruc- 
tion of the body, so they who are Christ’s will destroy 
the flesh, will deny themselves to all ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, though that should cost them sufferings 
equal to what he endures who cuts off a right hand, 
or plucks out a right eye, or expires amid the agonies 
of a cross. 

This should certainly suggest the question, whether 
we have ever taken our sins, and nailed them to the 
cross? But the question, observe, is not whether our 
corruption is destroyed, but whether it is being so ? 
not whether it is dead, but whether it is dying? for 
men to allege that they deny themselves this or that 
other sinful pleasure is something, but not enough. 
The Pharisee himself could do so; he gave thanks to 
God that he was not an extortioner, nor in many 
other respects as other men. But what will such 
pleas avail? What would it avail a robber, that he 
pleads, and justly pleads, guiltless of the crime of 
murder; or the drunkard, that he is not a thief; or 
the covetous, that he has committed no overt act of 
dishonesty ; or a man of revengeful disposition, that 
he has neither injured the property nor the person 
of any who haye done him wrong? Sanctification 
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embraces the whole man; and the question is not so 
much whether we have mortified the flesh in this or 
in that respect, as whether sin in every form has 
ceased, I do not say to dwell within us, but to have 
dominion over us? And if through divine grace, 
though with sore pain, we have been enabled to deny 
ourselves to pleasures which we once indulged in, and 
to deny ourselves to them, not because they destroyed 
our health, or wasted our property, or had lost their 
power over us through age or change of circum- 
stances,—but because they were offensive in the sight 
of a holy God, because they dishonoured our blessed 
Lord, because they wounded our consciences, and 
because they were ruining, not so much this dying 
body, as our precious souls; then are we crucifying 
the flesh—this is to be sanctified, to die to sin, and 
live to righteousness. 

The gradual nature of this work will form the 
subject for future remarks; but I may observe, 
before parting with the figure of crucifixion, that the 
destruction of indwelling sin, like death on a cross, 
is not only a very painful, but is also a slow and 
lingering process. No doubt cases—very remarkable 
cases—haye occurred where the ‘“‘ old man” was slain 
by, so to speak, a single blow: where the cruci- 
fying of the flesh was begun and finished within the 
brief time a man survives who has been nailed to a 
cross. It was so with the penitent thief: but that 
forms no rule. On the contrary, the exception, here 
as elsewhere, proves the rule—his conversion and 
sudden sanctification, all accomplished within the 
space of some two or three hours, being as extraordi- 
nary an exhibition of divine grace, as the resurrection 
of the saints in the neighbouring tombs was an ex- 
traordinary exhibition of divine power. 

Divines have distinguished, and very properly, 
between justification and sanctification. They call 
the first an act, the second a work, of free grace; and 
they do so because justification is accomplished in a 
moment, while sanctification, less like a flash than 
the morning light which shines more and more unto 
the perfect day, advances by progressive stages, and 
may take long years to finish. Therefore, it is said in 
the Westminster Assembly’s Catechism—one, I may 
remark, which, though most in use in Scotland, was 
chiefly the work of Englishmen—that they who are 
sanctified are ‘‘enabled more and more to die unto sin 
and live unto righteousness.” Hence they are said to 
be crucified with Christ. Of all deaths that furnishes 
the most appropriate figure—seeing, as we read 
in Martyrologies, that some condemned for their 
Master’s sake to their Master’s death hung for days 
in protracted agony, ere they exchanged the martyr’s 
cross for the martyr’scrown. Experience proves that 
our depraved and sinful nature is not so easily de- 
stroyed as many seem to suppose, especially such as 
have the folly to place their hopes in a deathbed re- 
pentance. When the convert has dragged, as I may 
say, the ‘‘old man” to the cross, and nailed him 
there, how often does he find that his enemy is not only 
not dead, but, tenacious of life, seems hardly dying ? 


and obstinate resistance to grace: and but that the 
believer is upheld by God’s Spirit, but that God 
according to his promise fights against them that fight 





against Him, the ‘‘ flesh” would triumph in the end; 
nor could God’s people say, as with Paul they can, 
‘We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; 
we are perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, but 
not forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed.” Alas, 
how often does the carnal nature, which we hdd 
almost hoped was extinguished, revived by the 
breath of some sudden temptation, like fire that had 
been smouldering in the ashes, flame out anew? 
Some besetting sin, long denied indulgence, against 
which we have prayed, and watched, and wrestled, 
appears to be dead; the ‘‘old man” hangs motion- 
less, apparently lifeless, on the cross, when, like the 
convulsive movement of a body from which by- 
standers supposed the life was gone, in some bad 
word, or bad deed, or bad thought, the ‘old man” 
lives again, and the ‘‘ new man” learns to his sorrow 
that the flesh he had crucified is not yet dead. 

The entire death of sin—a consummation devoutly 
to be wished for—is a blessing reserved for the close 
of life. "We cannot indeed be too diligent in mortify- 
ing sin, in crucifying every limb and member of the 
flesh: but if a man will—as every man should— 
examine himself and ‘‘ prove his own work,” the 
question is not whether sin is altogether crucified, but 
is crucified at all >—whether, though it be not with a 
perfect hatred, we really hate it ?—whether we are 
delivered, though not completely, from its power P— 
whether it has ceased to reign, though, alas, it has not 
ceased to remain within us? It is slow work dying 
on a cross, but slower still dying to sin. No vile 
serpent, no venomous reptile, so tenacious of life as 
a bosom sin! However, take comfort, Christians; 
God will perfect that which concerneth us—a hope 
which, thanks be to God, may show the believer a 
Father’s reconciled countenance shining on him 
through the darkest cloud; which may enable him, 
while confessing with Paul, ‘‘ The good that I would, 
I do not; but the evil which I would not, that I do,” 
in almost the same breath to exclaim, ‘‘I thank God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, there is no condemna- 
tion to them who are in Christ Jesus, who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit!” 

II. Sanctification lies in conformity to the mind of 
Christ. 

Our bodies are liable to an amazing number of 
diseases; for, though there is but one way by which 
we enter the world, there are a thousand doors by 
which to leave it. So insecure indeed is the citadel of 
life, it lies open on so many sides to attack, that there 
are none of our organs but may become the seat of a 
painful and fatal malady. To protect us from disease, 
or cure it, men have ransacked the herbs of the field 
and the bowels of the earth, but have found in neither 
what they sought in both, any elixir vite, a remedy 
against death; any specific of sufficient virtue to cure 
all manner of diseases. But such a power resided in 
the hand of Christ, the cures wrought by its simple 
touch being as magnificent as they were many. Not 
less sovereign than sudden in action, it gave eyes to 
the blind, voice to the dumb, ears to the deaf, motion 
to the withered arm, rest to the palsied limb, and life 
even to the dead. In the hands they nailed to the 
cross men saw what had been esteemed a dream at 
length realised—a remedy for all manner of diseases ; 
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a cure for death itself. Where Christ was, there was 
need neither for drugs nor doctors. 

And were God to impart the same mind to men that 
was in Jesus Christ, equally unnecessary were all the 
ordinary means of checking and curing our moral 
diseases. Let all men be transformed into the image 
of Christ, and the father might break his rod; the 
sovereign lay aside his sceptre; the soldier sheath his 
sword; justice discharge her courts; and with prison- 
doors thrown open, and no house-door barred, we 
should sleep in peace, fearing injury from others as 
little as we had done from Christ himself. As St. 
Paul says, ‘‘ Looking unto Jesus, the author and 
finisher of our faith, who, for the joy that was set 
before Him, endured the cross, despising the shame, 
and is set down at the right hand of the throne of 
God. Consider him that endured such contradic- 
tion of sinners.” He lived more than thirty years on 
earth, nor injured any one; accused of many crimes, 
He committed none; He suffered innumerable wrongs, 
but never inflicted any ; into no eye did He ever bring 
a tear, nor send a pang through any heart. Shedding 
blessings around Him wherever He went, He could 
have crowded the hall of judgment with living evi- 
dences of his power and goodness ; nor, though in their 
thirst for his blood they suborned men to swear away 
his life, could those to whom Judas betrayed his master 
find a single person to convict Him of a single crime. 

In every relation of life our Lord presents a perfect 
example: asachild, He grew in wisdom as in stature ; 
and, subject to Joseph and Mary, He whom angels 
obeyed, obeyed them: as a man, He went about doing 
good ; consecrating his powers to the glory of God 
and the happiness of mankind: He was eyes to the 
blind, and feet to the lame, and life to the dead; He 
made widows’ hearts to sing for joy, and earned the 
blessing of thousands that were ready to perish: as a 
master, He was kind, considerate, gentle; treating 
his disciples more as friends than servants, what a 
beautiful contrast did his demeanour offer to the 
haughtiness and harshness with which many treat 
and trample on their inferiors: as a benefactor, He 
shrunk from ostentation, and, unlike the Pharisees, 
who, to attract attention and win the praise of men, 
dispensed their charity to the sound of trumpets, He 
did good, as the poet says, by stealth; charging those 
whom He blessed to conceal the name of their bene- 
factor: as a lover of God, He delighted in holding 
communion with his Father, and made it his meat 
and drink to do his will: as a worshipper, He, who 
could best dispense with them devoutly, attended on 
all the ordinances of religion; though giving life to 
dead souls through the baptism of his Spirit, He 
sought baptism by water at the hands of John; and 
though himself the object of prayer, He prayed 
without ceasing, and often spending the whole night 
on his knees, gave to devotion the hours which the 
world gave to sleep: as a sufferer, who can be com- 
pared to Him? By that cross where He was dumb, 
opening not his mouth but to say, ‘‘ Father, not my 
will, but thine be done!” reminding us of those plants 
that lend sweet odours to the hand that bruises them, 
there where He prays that his murderers might be 
forgiven, we lose sight of the faith of Abraham, the 
meekness of Moses, and the patience of Job; like 








stars at sunrise, these grow pale and vanish in the 
effulgence of this Sun of Righteousness ! 

Such was Christ, and sanctification lies in con- 
formity to his temper, mind, and life. In all these 
things He has set us an example that we should follow 
his steps; and since we are assured that unless the 
same mind—though it may be only in the bud, in the 
seed, in the feebleness of infancy—be in us as was in 
Jesus Christ, we are none of his, that becomes a test 
of Christian character. Without conformity to Christ, 
we are no more to be called Christians than a body 
without life is to be called a man. Attire the dead 
like a bride, in sparkling jewels and the dress of life, 
and the corpse but looks the ghastlier; whitewash the 
sepulchre, and the inside, full of dead men’s bones 
and all uncleanness, seems the fouler; let Judas kisg 
his Master, and we recoil the more from his treachery ; 
it appears the baser and the blacker. Even so the form 
of religion without its power, the body without its 
spirit, a sanctimonious profession with an unsanctified 
heart, instead of recommending any to God, only 
renders them more hateful in his sight. Be assured 
that it is those only who reflect Christ’s image, and 
whose hearts are tuned to harmony with his own, that 
are saved by sanctification of the Spirit and belief of 
the truth. He who died for his people lives in them. 
Renewing them by his grace, imbuing them with his 
Spirit, moulding them into the fashion of his own 
heavenly image, He so helps them to die to sin and 
live to righteousness, that they also can use this bold 
language of Paul and say, “I am crucified with 
Christ ; nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me; and the life which I now live in the flesh, I 
live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and 
gave himself for me.” 

Let all Christians, then, seek to purify themselves 
even as Christ is pure; or, as it is otherwise expressed, 
seek to be perfect as their Father in heaven is per- 
fect. But this is an object, let me say, that can only 
in any measure be attained by daily unceasing efforts, 
as, to use a figure of Scripture, ‘‘ they mount up to 
heaven on eagles’ wings.” Bird of the keenest eye, 
and broadest wing, and highest flight, let her suspend 
her efforts; and she does not hang there, sustained by 
her plumage, poised in the empty air. Ceasing torise, 
the eagle begins to sink, drawn from the skies back to 
the earth by virtue of its strong attraction; and toa 
soul which naturally, according to the words of David 
and all experience, ‘‘ cleaveth to the dust,” this world 
offers attractions we cannot overcome but by keeping 
the wings of faith and prayer in constant play. To be 
holy, to be meet for heaven, we must cultivate every 
Christian grace with diligence. God is no patron of 
sloth and idleness, to do for us what we can do for 
ourselves. In the cultivation of the soul, as of the 
soil, we are to be fellow-workers with Him. Sanctifi- 
cation is the work of his Spirit; but the work of his 
Spirit in co-operation with ours. He holds the helm, 
but we are to pull the oars. He sends the showers, 
but we are to plough the field, and sow the seed, look- 
ing up for the blessing, and drawing it down with this 
prayer of David on our lips, ‘‘ Let the beauty of the 
Lord our God be upon us, and establish Thou the 
work of our hands upon us; yea, the work of our 
hands establish Thou it.” 
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MEMOIRS OF AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—MRS. RIGBY’S TROUBLE. 
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‘ Betty West be- 
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art joined her, 
and had settled 
"| to take charge 

| of her little 
girl. 

Betty West 
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relief to know | 
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ering,” she said, “nor for that matter anywhere 
particular. I expect I'll be a rolling stone for a year 
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or more; so if so be as you would keep Sophy a bit, | 
I would certainly take it as a convenience.” 

She never spoke one word of thanks—she seemed to | 
think the loss she should sustain in giving up Sophy 
an equivalent paid in advance to Miss Bernard for any | 
care or trouble Lucy might take in the child’s behalf. | 

When Sir Stewart left her, Lucy went on to the 
cottage. 

She found Mrs. Rigby in the parlour—the children 
were out at play on the cricket ground. Susie sat 
propped on the chair Lucy had had made for her 
special comfort; the child had a picture-book on her | 
lap, but she had fallen asleep over it. 

Lucy sat down by Mrs. Rigby, and told her about | 
Sophy West, and the arrangements she proposed to 
make for her reception. | 

“Yes, ma’am.” There was a far-off, absent tone in 
the widow’s voice, and Lucy’s ready sympathy noticed 
it at once. She saw Mrs. Rigby was very pale, and 
that her hands were trembling as she held her needle- 
work, 

Just then the woman looked up and met Miss 
Bernard’s eyes. | 

There are eyes hard to bear the gaze of when the 
heart is labouring with suppressed agitation, and there | 
was a depth of yearning pity in Lucy’s as they met, 
Mrs. Rigby’s that conquered the self-contained woman. 

Her work fell on the ground, and her hands clasped 
her bowed face. | 

‘* Would you mind, ma’am,”—she spoke in a choked | 
voice, without looking up—‘‘ letting me go out for an 
hour or so? I think Kitty maybe will look after the | 
children.” 


V.—s2. 
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It was the first time she had ever asked to go out 
since she came to Westering, and Lucy was puzzled. 

** You can go at once if you like,” she said; ‘I will 
stay with Susie.” 

‘‘Thank you, ma’am.” Mrs. Rigby picked up her 
work, folded it, and put it in the work-drawer with 
her usual neatness, and then she hesitated instead of 
going up-stairs to get her bonnet. 

“If you please, ma’am, I’m going after Mary: she 
went away this afternoon. Id asked her to get her 
mother to come down the last day to fetch her; but 
she said she wouldn’t come, and I—I must see her 
mother, ma’am.” 

She said the words with a stubborn determination 
that again puzzled Lucy. Whether she had got leave 
or not, it was evident Mrs. Rigby meant to go to the 
Park and seek*out the charcoal-burner’s wife. 

“Very well,” Miss Bernard said; ‘‘I hoped to have 
gone to see her myself, but I have been hindered to- 
day. Will you say how glad we should have been to 
keep little Mary here ?” 

‘*Yes, ma’am ;” and she went away. 

‘‘How strange it is!” Lucy sat thinking of the 
woman’s agitation. ‘‘ How young, too, that peculiar 
power of fascination may develop itself! Mary is 
a very pretty, winning child, but I don’t think she 
has half the real love for Mrs. Rigby that our poor 
awkward Hetty has. Sometimes it seems—if one 
may dare to say so—unfair that some children have 
so much more power of winning love than others 
have; and yet if one reflects, there is compensation. 
Which gives truest happiness—the power of loving, 


| or of being loved? Surely the former; and I think 


the most intensely loving nature in a woman is 
rarely, if ever, found united to much personal power 
of fascination: it may be that the easy conquests 
these engaging children make from babyhood over the 
hearts of all who come in their way check their own 
efforts to win good opinion, and though these efforts 
may foster vanity, I believe they also develop un- 
selfishness, and unselfishness which makes the higher 
way easier to them as their motives of action grow 
purer. But still the goodness of children is a marvel 
when one thinks how much fewer means of grace 
they have than their elders. They have, of course, the 
first Great Help, but as long as they remain children 
there is no renewal; and yet how often they put one 
to shame by their simple earnest faith!” 

She turned to look at Susie. The little pale face 


/was very placid in sleep; but it had something 


beyond the mere expression of a child’s face—some- 
thing nameless, yet visible—something that told of 
endurance of what had been hard to bear for the little 
weak frame lying there so peacefully; and yet the 
thought it awakened was touching rather than painful 
—the footprints pain had left had been lovingly im- 
pressed; they drew the heart to contemplation of what 
had been gained in the strife rather than of the strife 
itself. 

‘* Poor little darling!” and Lucy’s eyes filled with 
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tears, ‘‘ what should any of us do without you, Susie, 
to watch over and love and rejoice for? I believe,” she 
went on, smiling, ‘‘ that one of Susie’s ‘ well days,’ as 
Bobby calls them, is the greatest treat that can be sent 
to the little ones. This accident which we thought so 
grievous has helped us all; it has even made Kitty and 
Mrs. Rigby far better friends than I ever expected to 
see them.” 

And Lucy never thought how much she herself had 
helped on this result, though if you had told her this 
she would have said she was but the instrument used 
to minister to this little afflicted one. She little 
thought how first the prayers asked of the congrega- 
tion in public, and next the petition daily offered for 
Susie in family devotion, had impressed on old Kitty 
and the rest a reality of faith and trust that hours of 
mere talk would never have effected. She never 
thought how the nights she had passed beside Susie, 
the many little deeds of tender self-denial in which 
she had spent herself, visibly to spare Kitty and 
Mrs. Rigby, and leave them fitter for their daily 
duties, really from ardent love to serve her Lord 
in any the least of his members—Lucy never thought 
how all these things, seldom commented on, bvt care- 
fully noted, had sunk like dew in the hearts of her 
household, and that where this had fallen, fruits were 
now springing up. 

Day by day the household grew more united, more 
peaceful, or, as it seemed to Lucy Bernard, she was 
learning better how to manage, for she had a wonder- 
ful knack of taking blame on her shoulders. 

She sat now with some shadow of blame on her 
sweet earnest face. There was repose in Lucy’s face, 
but no dreaminess. Life to her seemed too short to 
dream in, for dreaming over theories and meditating 
on Holy Scripture were to her quite distinct pursuits, 
although I believe many people confound the one 
with the other. 

She was thinking now over the plan Edith had sug- 
gested. Lucy had often wished that something special 
could be done for servants, that class the most difficult 
of.access to ordinary methods-of teaching. 

‘I am so glad Mr. Deane approves of our plan. Of 
course I should not have attempted it without his sanc- 
tion ; but still I am so glad he thinks I may try it. I 
only wish Miss Burr would have joined, but he seems 
to think she would not care for it. I must get it 
sketched out before the girls come back. Hester’s 
clear-sighted practical mind will be such a help to my 
weak brains.” 

And then she sat and planned, casting every now 
and then a glance on sleeping Susie. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Rigby was hurrying to the small 
gate in the Park wall. 

Hetty and Martha had given her a detailed descrip- 
tion of the way to the charcoal-burner’s, and she soon 
reached the scathed oak, and took her path through 
the gorse, still dotted with scanty yellow flowers, and 
the bracken more brown than green now. The light 
was growing dim, but still it seemed to Mrs. Rigby 
she ought to see the smoke by this time; she stood 
still, and put her hand over her eyes to clear her view. 
Before her, at some distance, was an avenue of huge 
oak trees; there was not a trace of smoke to be seen. 
Could she have taken the wrong path? She looked 








back to the scathed oak. No, she certainly had fol- 
lowed the road Hetty spoke of. 

A few steps on, and she came upon charred frag- 
ments of wood and blackened ground; but there was 
no van in sight; it was plain the family had flitted. 

The eager, expectant look went out of the woman’s 
face; there came over it, first a terrible anguish—an 
anguish that seemed as if it must find vent in tears, 
and then a fixed stony despair. 

‘Why did I leave it to the last?” she said; ‘and 
why did Mary say they would be here till to-morrow?” 

She did not make any further search; she seemed 
to accent the fate sent her at once—though not 
with resignation, judging by the bitterness her face 
expressed. 

As she climbed the grassy hill there had been eager 
hope, and yet a timid, almost a girlish reluctance, in 
her eyes; but her forward springing movement had 
betrayed that the anticipation which led her on was 
chiefly pleasurable. She went down the hill almost 
as fast as she had mounted it; but there was no spring 
in her step; she seemed to plant her feet more and 
more firmly, as if she were treading some unwelcome 
obstacle into the ground. 

She came abruptly into the cottage parlour, and 
found Lucy still sitting beside little Susie. 

Miss Bernard was sewing at some work she had 
taken out of the drawer. ° 

‘You are soon home again,” Lucy said, and she 
looked brightly up at the widow; ‘‘ but what is it, 
Mrs. Rigby?” for the woman’s face had grown rapidly 
paler, till now she was almost ghastly. ‘The widow 
did not answer; she put out both hands, trying to 
catch at something. Lucy pulled her down into a 
chair, or she must have fallen. 


When Miss Bernard came back with the glass of+ 


water she ran away to fetch, Mrs. Rigby was sobbing. 

Very hard sobs—all the harder that they were 
fought against, and not allowed free passage. 

She drank some water, and tried to- say, ‘‘ Thank 
you;” but Miss Bernard took the glass quickly from 
her shaking hand, and went away again; it seemed 
to her that this was some deep sorrow, and that it 
would only find real relief in unchecked tears. 

‘‘T am glad Kitty is up at the house,” she thought; 
‘¢it is better for the poor woman to be alone.” 

She stood in the kitchen waiting; she did not like 
to go home till Mrs. Rigby had recovered herself, and 
yet she could not intrude on the poor widow’s sorrow. 

There was a sound of footsteps; she looked out of 
the window opposite the dresser, where she stood by 
the dormouse cage, and she saw Kitty coming up 
the garden, very red in the face, her cap on one side 
with her excitement. 

‘¢ Well, ma’am,” she came into the kitchen with a 
broad grin on her comical face, ‘* you were right after 
all. Here’s that there gipsy man, wife, and child, and 
cart, and all, come up to the house, on his way to the 
station, to return thanks to you, ma’am, for your good- 
ness to the gal. I don’t say it’s more than he ought to 
do; but then, as you know, ma’am, gipsies don’t mind 
about ought at all mostly, especially in the matter of 
silver forks. I hayen’t asked them in, ma’am. I don’t 
see no occasion to put a poor ignorant creature like 
that in the way of pickin’ and stealin’ ; he’s got enough 
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on his conscience, fowls and all sorts, I'll be bound, 
without your forks, ma’am—so I left ’em all in the 
cart. Will you come up to the house, and speak to 
’em, or shall he drive the van round to the front of 
the cottage, ma’am ?” 

‘“‘That will be best,” said Lucy, and Kitty went 
back to the house. 

“Mrs. Rigby must have missed them,” thought 
Miss Bernard, ‘‘ for of course the van was obliged to 
go along the road to one of the great gates. Was she 
really so much agitated at not seeing little Mary ? 
Poor woman, she must love the child very dearly.” 

Lucy waited till she heard the van drawing up to 
the door. Mrs. Rigby heard it too, and when Miss 
Bernard came out of the kitchen, she saw the widow 
just disappearing into the van. 

The charcoal-burner was driving, and little Mary 
sat beside him; it was not to see her then that Mrs. 
Rigby had been so eager. 

The man raised his hat when he saw Miss Bernard. 

‘We've come to return you many thanks, ma’am,” 
he said, ‘‘for all your goodness; and my wife she fretted 
just to get a look at her sister before she left the place 
out-and-out.” 

“Her sister?” Lucy did not at once grasp the man’s 


“Yes, ma’am; Jane Rigby is sister to my wife; 
but they’ve not been friends for a long time past, and 
Peggy she thought maybe it was better to keep aloof | 
in case of their not making it up when they did meet. 
Tll own I don’t see the use of it now, but she begged 
so hard I was forced to bring her.” 

““T-wish I had known this before,” Lucy said, 
almost involuntarily. 

‘Well, ma’am,”—the man’s bright dark eyes looked | 

, ashamed,—‘‘ I believe the blame’s mine; the story’s 
too long to trouble you with, and maybe you 
wouldn’t care to hear it; but I felt as if I'd been 
hardly judged, and as Peggy had broke with her own 
people for good and all when she took up with me, 
itseemed no good to be making up again. Jane 
Rigby’s a good enough woman, I don’t doubt, but she 
and I don’t suit one another.” 

“She is a very good woman, and she is very | 
fond of your little girl: she has lost both her own | 
children.” 

Lucy spoke earnestly; it seemed to her that the 
charcoal-burner was unjust to the poor lonely woman. 

The man hung his head. 

‘I never heard that, ma’am. We’ve heard nothing 

. of Jane these five years or more. I do believe if. 
little Mary here hadn’t come and told us about the 
Many questions she used to ask about Peggy, my 
wife wouldn’t ha’ give it a thought. She didn’t till | 
the child talked about Mrs. Rigby, and then I believe | 
one day Peggy she told Mary to ask the good lady | 
whether her name wasn’t Jane; but, ma’am, I’m 
afraid I can’t let em be any longer, for its nigh upon 
time we was at the station.” 

He turned half round and knocked the end of his 
whip against the cart. | 

In a few minutes the door opened, and the charcoal- 
burner’s wife jumped down, and then handed her | 








sister carefully on to the chair by which the widow | he died of it; and I’ve gone on, ma’am, always afraid 
| Peggy’d turn up one day and shame me, and yet 


» had mounted. 


‘**You haven’t a minute to spare, Peggy,” her hus- 
band said, but his wife ran up to Miss Bernard. 

‘“‘T can’t thank you, ma’am. Jane will tell you how 
happy I am to-day, and all through you, ma’am, 
speaking to me that afternoon, as I was scrubbing out 
the van. May God bless you, ma’am !” 

She took Lucy’s hand and kissed it, caught hold of 
Mrs. Rigby, and gave her a final hug, and scrambled 
up into the van out of sight before Miss Bernard 
had time to answer her. All this with a hoartiness 
of energy and rapidity that words fail to render. 

The charcoal-burner raised his hat to Lucy, and 
then he turned away to look at Mrs. Rigby. She had 
gone round to little Mary, and was kissing her. 

**Oh, John,” she said, with a kind of sob in her 
throat, ‘I wronged you sorely. God bless you for 
being kinder to her than I was!” 

“‘There was wrong among us all,” he said; his 
voice had grown quite soft. He laid down the whip 
and stretched out his hand to Mrs. Rigby. ‘You 
have been good to the little one, I know, Jane. * I'll 
see and let youand Peggy meet again, somehow.” 
And then he drove away. 

Mrs. Rigby stood a minute, and looked after tho 
van. When she turned round to Lucy, her face was 
younger, less careworn, than Miss Bernard had ever 
seen it. 

‘*T beg your pardon, ma’am,” she smiled in speak- 
ing, ‘‘all this must have seemed very strange to you ; 
but, if you please, I'll tell you how it was I got parted 
from Peggy.” 

Lucy looked into the parlour. Susie had roused 
from her nap, and was again intent on her picture- 
book. 

‘¢ Come into the kitchen,” Miss Bernard said. This 
was Kitty’s leisure time; no fear of her coming to 
interrupt the widow’s story. Mrs. Rigby followed her 
—so eager to tell her story that she began at once. 

‘*T won’t be long, ma’am, but it’s right and proper 
you should know. Perhaps you remember my saying 
one day that a disgrace was over my life—so there 
was, as I then thought. I believe it’s very bad for 
girls to lose their mothers young ; it turns ’em either 
too hard and strict, or else they goes off giddy. I went 
to the strict way when mother died, and I made up my 
mind Peggy would go the other. Peggy was not what 
you may call pretty, but she’d got all the pretty 
bright ways little Mary has, though she was more 
timid: it may be they’ve been brought up different. 
I meant it for the best, ma’am, but till I had a 
child of my own, I thought children, girls specially, 
couldn’t be kept too strict. I know Peggy was butdull. 
When I found out John Dennis had been courting 
her, I was very angry, and I made father angry, and 
we forbade her to see him or speak to him. We might 
as well speak to the rain, ma’am, and tell it to leave off. 
There was more cruel anger given her than I can bear 
to think of, and then the girl went away, and married 
him; but you see, ma’am, she was too proud to tell 
us she was married. I’d said so many hard things 
against him—and I suppose I believed them then— 
and I only thought of Peggy as a shame to us both 
from that time. Father he had a fall soon after, and 
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feeling I’d had a hand in driving her to what she 
did.” 

She stopped, and wiped her eyes. 

‘* How glad you must have been to find her !” 

‘*You may say that,” the widow’s voice grew solemn 
while she spoke; ‘‘and yet, when I was sure Mary 





could be nobody’s child but Peggy’s, from the feeling 
that I got to have towards her, yet I was afraid to go 
up to the Park to make sure. You see, ma’am, if she | F 
had been a disgrace, it would ha’ made it worse than 
before. She’s a lesson, ma’am, is Peggy—so bright | 
and cheerful, for she’s buried two little boys—only that | 


for it was difficult for any one who really knew 
Bridget Dundas to accuse her of want of love. 

She put her arms round Nellie, and kissed her by 
way of answer. 

‘*‘ Think what it is,” Nellie went on, still sobbing, 
‘to live shut up here, with a person who has no 
sympathy with your feelings, and not to see a soul 
from week’s end to week’s end unless it is some 
horrors of dowdy women who have their clothes made 
in the country! Itis not fair or right, Bridget. I 
was not made for such a life, and I shall die of it.” 

‘‘But you have only been here a few weeks,” said 


cart to live in, yet she says no woman ever was so | Bridget gently, ‘‘and I thought you liked your house 
happy as she is. There’s many that has double the | and “all about it; and ”—she hesitated, but the 
blessings, and yet they only sce the hardships in all | words came in spite of her—‘‘I do think you haye 








that falls to’em.” And then Mrs. Rigby checked her- | a good kind husband.” 


self. 

The sudden excitement had led her into unwonted 
speech—perhaps she was thinking now, that when 
she had a husband, and a far more comfortable home 
thah Peggy, she was less contented with her lot. | 
In many ways Mrs. Rigby had more of the tem- | 
perament of a rich woman than of one used to 
poverty. Till her husband’s death she never had | 
been very poor. She had the keen anxiety about'| 
trifles seldom found in the elastic, hopeful nature of | 
those totally unused to prosperity, using the word in | 
its lowest, most worldly acceptation ; the same spirit 
which makes the least irregularity in domestic ar- 
rangements an affair of state to the moneyed woman | 
—to whom the perfection of such arrangements is the | 
summit of refinement to be attained in : this life—re- | 
finement, that word so difficult to define, and yet to | 
which so many among us think they have the special 
key, just as if life were not in respect to each one of 
its qualities a chameleon. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—WESTERING IOUSE. 
| 


THE cousins’ visit had come to an end. 

The carriage was at the door. Hester had come} 
down-stairs ready to start, and she stood talking to 
Mr. Hutchinson in the library. 

Nellie had drawn Bridget into her own bed-room. 

‘Oh, my darling”—there were tears in Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s soft blue eyes—‘‘ what shall I do with- 
out you? You cannot think what a change you have 
made in my dull, dreary life here; it will be worse 
than ever when you are gone!” 

Bridget’s cheeks flushed. Nellie had sighed and 
hinted constantly, but Hester had not left them much 
opportunity for confidences. This seemed such open 
complaint. 

** You are very kind to say so.” The young girl 
spoke nervously. She wanted to check any revelation 
that might be coming; for, in her heart, Bridget 
believed her cousin still loved Michael Deane. 

‘* Kind to tell the truth!” Nellie said, passionately. 
‘*T have been trying to make you see ever since you 
came, only you wouldn’t understand. Ah, Bridget, 
you don’t love me as you used to; and it is so hard of 
you, when you are more to me than anything else in 
the world!” She broke down, sobbing bitterly. 

Bridget’s tender heart could not resist this appeal. 
Jt was about the first that had ever been made to her, 





‘then she laughed. ‘‘ When I say I might have mar- 


| and luxury. I could never do without it now. I 


Nellie’ s sobs ceased. She tossed her head back 
fretfully. 

‘‘Kind! If you go on like that, Bridget, I shall 
think you as unsympathising as he is. What does he 
care for ? just to see me look well and happy. He no 
more cares about my dress than one of my ponies 
does, so long as Iam what he calls ‘ well-dressed ’— 
everything else is thrown away on him, and I should 
just like to know the use of such a trousseau as mine 
with such a husband. Oh, dear me, to think how 
differently I might have married !” 

‘*Oh, hush, Nellie!” Bridget had been dreading 
this, and it seemed to her that any further complaint 
must be prevented. ‘If you say any more you will 
be sorry for it.” 








Nellie’s fair face grew very red. 
‘* You are talking nonsense, I think,” she said, and 


ried differently, I am not thinking of any special 
marrying—dear me, no. Iam quite sure love ina 
cottage would not have done for meatall. I only 
wonder how I existed so long without all this style 


only want sympathy and variety, and then I’ve no 
doubt I could get on very well with Mr. Hutchinson; 
but as long as he will stay shut up here, just because 
he wants to grow acquainted with his tenants, and to 
make schemes for improving the property, he must 
expect a dull life himself, that’s all.” 

This last outbreak puzzled Bridget, but still it 
relieved her worst fear. If Nellie no.longer loved 
Michael, surely she must soon learn to love a man 
who worshipped her as her husband evidently did. 
And yet with a sort of perverse romance Bridget felt 
a little disappointed. Hester was right then, after 
all, aud Nellie was not the interesting victim she 
imagined her to be. 

«Come, come, Nellie,” she said playfully, though 
it was hard to her gentle, yielding nature to combat the 
sullen sorrow in her cousin’s eyes. ‘‘I believe you 
are making a fuss about nothing. Only think of you 
fretting with all this grandeur, and all these carriages 
and horses, and everything, and a husband besides. 
Why, your life has more change in it than ours has 
at Firgrove, and I can’t tell you how happy we are.” 

‘Ah, that is because you are so easily made 
happy.” , 

Bridget longed to say no one could receive happi- 
ness uawillingly; but preaching was not her voca- . 
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tion, so she gave her cousin another warm embrace, 
and went down-stairs to join Hester. 

‘‘ Well, Hester ’—this was after a silent drive of 
nearly a quarter of an hour—‘‘do you consider 
Nellie’s marriage a happy one?” 

Hester looked straight before her for some minutes 
without answering, and when she spoke she did not 
turn to Bridget. 

‘JT think that it is impossible to understand what 
people marry for, or what is their idea of happiness. 
Mr. Hutchinson evidently is very much in love with 
his wife. He told me one day he considered himself 
the most fortunate man in England, and yet I don’t 
think he isa happy man. As to Nellie, I should like 
to shake her: if she persists in this cold, indifferent 
behaviour, it will end in Mr. Hutchinson shutting 
himself up with his books, and leaving her to amuse 
herself entirely.” 

‘‘T don’t think Nellie would care for that.” 

‘‘ Perhaps not, if she can secure other companions; 
but Nellie can’t live alone, all she cares for is change, 
and the gratification of her own vanity. If Mr. 
Hutchinson were to alter, and become cold and in- 
different towards her, do you know what Nellie would 
do? She would give herself no rest till she had won 
him back to his infatuation—for it is infatuation in 
such a sensible man towards such a woman as Nellie 
is—and when she had won him, and felt quite sure he 
was her own again, she would care no more about 
him than she does to-day,” and then Hester relapsed 
into silence. 

She did not care to say so to Bridget, but she leaned 
back in the carriage, thinking how truly Lucy Ber- 
nard had judged Nellie, and with Hester this conyic- 
tion of correctness of judgment went much further 
than any other quality. She had not thought Lucy 
Bernard judicious, but she was too just and noble- 
minded not to acknowledge that she herself had been 
mistaken. Was it possible that Nellie had any love 
for her husband ? 

“Tf sheloved him,” thought Hester—and her cheeks 
glowed; for she was judging her cousin by her own 
feelings for Dudley—‘‘could she bear to give him 
pain? I may never be George’s wife, sometimes I 
think such a happiness is too great for me to hope 
for; but he shall never have reason to doubt my love 
forhim. Poor Mr. Hutchinson! It made my heart 
ache to watch him last night. Nellie was so bright, 
80 animated while she sat talking to Bridget; and 
directly he went and joined them, she grew as dull and 
indifferent as she always is to him. Bridget says she 
is perhaps different when we are not at the Chase. It 
may be so. Nellie always was an actress. If it is not 
80, I am afraid she will have real cause for unhappi- 
ness in the future. I do not think Mr. Hutchinson is 
at all the dull sort of nonentity his wife appears to 
consider him. He is much in love with her; but can 
his love last if she persists in her indifference? I sup- 
pose if Nellie were always surrounded with an admir- 


_ing circle, she would be delightful; but Mr. Hutchin- 


son is too true a man tc want a wife merely as an 
ornament to his household.” 

And then Nellie’s idea of wanting any one to come 
between her and her husband grew into wickedness in 
Hester’s severe judgment. 








‘* Tf she only knew how all-sufficient one heart can 
be to another for happiness!” she said. 

And poor Hester shut her eyes with a sharp pang 
of grief. She did not give way to sorrow, she fought 
against it bravely ; but at times it seemed as if she 
could not bear the separation from Dudley, and that 
she must recall her words. 

“If I could only see him once more!” But she 
knew this was mere weakness, and she put the thought 
away. Had not the struggle been much harder, much 
more difficult since their last parting? Was it not in 
some measure to counteract its effects that she had 
yielded to Lucy’s wishes and had gone to the Chase ? 

‘I don’t think the visit has done much for me,” 
said poor Hester. ‘‘I believe it has rather been a 
torment to see a woman wasting the happiness she 
might have. I suppose Nellie has always been so 
loved that she does not value loveasIdo. She has 
no hard manner, no proud, abrupt ways to keep 
people from loving her. She does not know what 
a rare treasure it is to find a love at last, which’ can 
penetrate beneath outward seeming and love without 
any fear at all.” And then again she blushed deeply. 
‘*How vain I am,” her thoughts went on, “ to think 
there is anything worthy of his love in me! but I do 
not really think so. I only wonder how he could 
have found anything in me to care for.” 

And yet, spite of the constant struggle in her heart, 
Hester was better for the change; and when the car- 
riage drove up to the double flight of steps at Fir- 
grove, Kitty was surprised at the improvement in her 
looks. 

‘Well, young ladies,” she said, ‘‘glad to see you 
back again. The place hasn’t been itself without 
you; and now Miss Bernard isn’t in: she thought 
you wasn’t coming till later; but I don’t s’pose she'll 
be long.” 

‘“‘ Well, Kitty,” said Bridget, when they were fairly 
indoors, ‘‘ what has been happening? Something 
must have happened; for Aunt Lucy has only written 
twice. How’s Mr. Ramsdale ?” 

Kitty shrugged her shoulders. 

‘‘T do hear he’s a shade better; but you don’t call 
that good news, do you, miss? I saw a porkypine 
one time, when my own young ladies treated me to the 
Zoological Gardens ; and I'd as lief be tied up along o” 
that horrid beast as live with that there Mrs. Ramsdale. 
He’s a poor soft fellow, the man is; but still we’re all 
as we was made. Some gets the wits as was meant for 
another and their own too, and it’s much about the 
same with temper. That poor creature’s got neither 
a tongue nor a temper, and his wife has got a couple 
of em both. It’s downright shameful, that itis! It’s 
like whipping a new-born infant with stinging nettles. 
I believe she’s a bit afraid of Miss Bernard, though.” 

Miss Bernard had gone into the Park. Westering 
House was sufficiently ancient and curious to be 
shown to strangers, and Lucy had often longed to 
revisit it. But though she had schooled herself to 
subdue all outward signs of agitation when Hamilton’s 
name was spoken, except to Mr. Deane, she preferred 
not to talk of him, and for this reason she had shrunk 
from visiting the house with her nieces. She had 
promised herself to go there during their visit to the 
Chase; but there had been much and continued sick- 
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ness at the almshouses, and then there had been 
Silas and a few of the townspeople to see, and till this 
last day she had not found time for her visit. 

The weather had been dry during the last few days. 
The wind was swirling madly through the trees, and 
stripping them of the here-and-there remnants of 
foliage spared by the heavy rain. 

Lucy left the high road, and took her way along 
the wooded slope that stretched upwards till it reached 
the house, crossed half way in its ascent by a stately 
avenue of beech trees. The road had been hol- 
lowed, and on the crumbling, many-coloured banks 
on each side the huge contorted roots displayed 
themselves—snakes, or the stalwart knotted-veined 
limbs of Titans. The bank was too perpendicular to 
climb; but a little way ahead a drive crossed the 
ayenue—a drive which led directly to the house— 
shadowed by lofty beech-trees. In summer time 
this drive was almost gloomy from its depths of shade, 
and the overhanging leafage prevented any view of 
the gables of the house from this point; but the 
branches were bare to-day, and the long range of 
quaint grey gables and chimney-stacks greeted Lucy 
long before she reached the flat ground round the 
house. 

She turned the angle and passed along the front of 
the building till she came to the entrance gateway ; 
this was in the centre of a battlemented tower, which 
broke up the monotony of the four long gabled sides 
of the vast old place. A small door in the gate was 
open, and at this the porter stood, his hands in his 
pockets, looking at the scene before him,—hill rising 
behind hill, nursing villages in their laps, groups of 
cottages clustering round tiny spires or towers, like 
children at their mother’s knee; long dark sweeps of 
woodland—not so dark as in summer-time—the 
branches nearest the eye spreading almost like grey 
phantoms which might be expected to spread on till 
lost in space. The golden glory of the landscape had 








departed, and with it the contrast presented by the 
rich belt of firs which girded the Park and framed in 
the picture. But the vast luxuriant prospect was lovely | 
—lovely not only for its picturesque undulations, its | 
broad broken-up foreground, where every now and | 
then herds of deer showed their grand heads among 
the fern, or beyond the grey grotesque ruin of a mag- 
nificent oak tree, but lovely, too, for the peace and 
plenty the rich earth and well-cropped fields told of. 

A Belgian says, when you complain of the flat dull 
aspect of his country, where objects as picturesque as 
brake and bramble and heather are undiscoverable, 
and if they were discovered would infallibly be rooted 
up as useless, just as if the beautiful had not its own 
appointed work as much as dowdy, drudging labour, 
—if you talk in this romantic way toa Belgian he says, 
swelling out his pink cheeks in astonishment,— 

‘Flat, dull! Ah, it is you who don’t appreciate 
that which is really interesting. Look at the plenti- 
ful crops; look at the perfect cultivation,—not a rood 
of land left to cherish weeds.” 

It is true, and I sorely fear the Belgian donkeys do 
not get any thistles. 

A Belgian, always excepting the picturesque fore- 
ground, would have rejoiced in the view from the 
house at Westering, and yet the pursy old porter as 






he stood there, his broad girth filling up the entrance 
and each fat thumb stuck into the arm-hole of his 
waistcoat, saw no beauty in the scene before him; 
the bland content on his face was occasioned by the 
advent of half-a-crown in the person of the approach- 
ing visitor. But then the poor man had looked on the 
self-same prospect for fifty years, and cared as little 
about it as some folks do about woodcocks, when they 
live near a marsh and feed on nothing else. 

“‘Good morning, ma’am.” He spoke in a loud 
whisper; he was a true antiquarian, you see, and 
thought the old stone walls as awful as the folks who 
lived within them. ‘If you'll please to follow me, 
ma’am, to the armoury and enter your name in the 
book, TP’ll send Mr. Jenkins.” 

Lucy followed into a queer little slip of a room in 
the gateway, with a blazing fire at one end, and a 
desk with a huge, ancient-looking book on it at the 
other. All round the walls were ranged quaint, 
cumbrous head-pieces, halberts, and fire-arms; it 
was difficult to believe the curious old matchlocks 
could have been used as recently as their date implied. 

Lucy was glad the man did not recognise her. She 
had heard that most of the old servants had gone 
away after Hamilton’s death; but still there might be 
some one of them left, and she made no effort to write 
her name in the book. If she had looked she would 
have seen that another visitor had just preceded her 
—Sir Stewart Deane. 

Mr. Jenkins looked as well-fed as the porter, but 
less like a prize ox. He bowed to Miss Bernard, and 
then, wheeling round, he trotted across the grey old 
quadrangle, with its decayed stone busts and statues, 
and into the entrance-hall on its farther side. He 
paused here to breathe, and then looking over his 
shoulder to see that Lucy was following him, he 
made a sort of solemn dash at a ponderous-looking 
door on the left. 

This opened into a vast hall, with a lofty painted 
ceiling and panelled walls, and here Lucy was again 
handed over to a new guide, this time a neat, plump 
maiden with a bunch of keys. Lucy had seen the 
house before. She had walked side by side with 
Hamilton Langridge through the grand pictured 
saloon and tapestried ball-room, through the long 
corridors, with panels of richly-carved oak, where 
the pictures suffered any glimpse of wall to show, 
and chimney-pieces—marvels of sculptured marble— 
with dogs below like great blazing suns. As she 
passed along through these long rows of portraits, and 
into quaint chambers with rich embroidered bed- 
hangings, testifying to the deftness of female fingers 
in far-off times, it seemed to make yet more real and 
vivid the communion she felt with her dead lover. 
For a moment there came an unspeakable yearning 
once more to see him face to face,—once more to feel 
the warm clasp of his hand, and look into those fond 
eyes which yet had always seemed to be seeking 
something they could not find. 

The maid noticed her abstraction, and left off cata- 
loguing the pictures, but now they had made the 
round of the more ancient rooms, and had reached a 
large airy chamber with carved wood-work on the 
walls, painted white, and here and there relieved with 





blue. There were several full-length portraits here 
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also, but they were hung farther apart, so that the 
room looked lighter, more modern than the rest. 

‘This is the billiard-room, ma’am,” the guide was 
secretly chagrined by the visitor’s want of interest ; 
‘‘ and here is the portrait of the last Mr. Langridge 
in the direct line, also his portrait as a youth, said to 
be very correct likenesses.” Then with a sudden 
change from the drawling monotony of her tone, ‘I 
leave you here, ma’am ; some one will be here presently 
and take you back to the banqueting hall.” 

And to Lucy’s great relief the maid went away. 
She knew of these pictures, but the woman’s an- 


nouncement had come so suddenly that she could not | 


rally against it. 

Yes, there was Hamilton, his eyes seemed to be 
seeking hers as they looked out of the picture. And 
yet, faithful as the likeness was, it was not the Hamil- 
ton she loved; there was a shade of disappointment 
in her eyes as she turned from the picture. She had 
forgotten the transfiguring power of love, especially 
of love which like hers grew purer and more undying 
daily, as she loved Hamilton less and less for his own 
sake. She went up to the likeness of him as a boy. 
He was standing, one hand on the head of a noble 
Trish hound, and the dog’s eyes were fixed on his 
young master’s face with an intensity that brought 
tears:to her eyes. There was a foreshadowing of the 
future in this picture—or rather fancy could trace 
therein the story of a life that had reached its con- 
clusion, The boy and dog stood in a glow of sunlight, 
they were half turned away from the spectator— 
broad, heavy shadows lay on the path they were 
pursuing—a gloomy mass of pine trees in which the 
path lost itself, serving as background. Through 
the stems of these came a glow, faint, but still an 
indication that when the dark wood was traversed 
light would be found beyond. ‘‘ How much he did in 
his short life!” she thought; ‘‘and what have I done 
in mine? How few would miss my personal presence !” 

There are thoughts too rare and precious to survive 
translation into words—feelings which, like exquisite 
rose-tinted sea-weed, lose grace of form and depth of 
hue when drawn from the quiet pools where they lie, 
as they think, safe from the gaze of all but the sun, 
in whose rays they bask and tremble; and that which 
gave such a nameless charm to Lucy Bernard, was pro- 
bably the inability she had of revealing herself in words 
—her loving heart was chiefly known by the tenderness 
of those deep grey eyes, and her constant acts of 
loving-kindness. Even if she could have found will 
to speak of her own feelings, it would not have 
occurred to Lucy that they could be interesting to 
others; and without Nellie Hutchinson’s habit of 
seeking the love of all among whom she lived, she 
was always seeking their happiness, and studying 
their feelings in a way that would have startled them 
had they known it: for the people who contribute 
most to the happiness of those with whom they live 
are rarely known at their true value. ‘‘No man is 
a prophet in his own country,” would not have been 
spoken had it not been a solemn truth. We all 
realise this fully in our several ways, but often in 
the case of such a one, it is not till death, like the 
ointment of the dervish, opens our eyes to reality 
that we know what we have lost, that we learn to 





prize, by their absence, the untiring efforts which 
came as a shield between us and pain and exertion, 
and our own daily infirmities and short-comings— 
the cement which bound our imperfect, spasmodic 
attempts at life into anything like a consistent whole, 
which really, though we knew it not, was a human 
image of the unseen love which is with us always. 
These things are and must be so as long as the visible 
world holds its present empire over that which is 
spiritual; for in the world the selfish must triumph 
over the unselfish. So much the better for the last. 
Ah, but not for those who see too late the value of that 
they have only half prized! Happy for them if they 
do not pass out of this life themselves without dis- 
covering their blindness ! 

Of no mind, even of the most out-spoken or self- 
filled, can its inner life be ever fully revealed; sail- 
cloth will bear exposure to the sun and wind, while a 
more delicate texture would perish and lose its very 
being if handled in the same rough way. We may 
guess and imagine and picture, but we can never 
really know. 

Lucy did not know how long she had been 
standing there when a door just beyond her opened, 
and in came another guide, an older woman, with a 
larger bunch of keys. 

She curtsied to Lucy, ‘* You'll follow me, ma’am, if 
you please.” Then she looked over her shoulder— 
“This way, if you please, sir.” 

Her charge plainly took an interest in the pictures, 
for he was still at the farthest end of the long dark 
gallery, seen through the open door. 

But when the woman spoke again he came on 
quickly, and Lucy saw that he was Sir Stewart Deane. 

He looked so happy, so very glad to see her, that 
she tried not to feel disappointed, for she had hoped 
that at this late season, when Westering was free from 
casual visitors, she should haye been allowed to roam 
about the house undisturbed. 

“‘T have been down to Firgrove,” he said; “I 
wanted to see you, and I have to go up to London early 
to-morrow. Perhaps I may say what I want to ask 
about as we go through the other rooms.” 

“The lady has not seen Lady Dorothy’s room, or 
the Blue Bed-chamber, sir; she came in, I expect, by 
the door at the other end of the Billiard-room, or we 
should have met her sooner. You would like to see 
those rooms, ma’am ?” 

Lucy’s first guide here came in at yet another of the 
imperceptible white doors. 

‘You will follow that young person, if you please, 
sir,” said the matron, with dignity, ‘‘and the lady 
will be pleased follow me.” 

‘‘Oh, never mind,” said Sir Stewart, stirred out 
of his usual formality in speaking to inferiors, ‘I'll 
see Lady Dorothy’s room aguin, I have not looked at 
all the pictures.” 

The housekeeper was disturbed—she had never seen 
Lucy, and she did not consider it ‘‘ the sort of thing” 
for visitors admitted to the high and mighty privilege 
of seeing Westering House, to make acquaintance in 
this sudden way and disturb the regular order of in- 
spection. But there was something about Sir Stewart 
that told of a habit of command, and she bid the 
young person ‘‘ show the rest of the house.” 
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‘Can I do anything for you in London?” Sir Stewart 
said. “Iam going to renew acquaintance with my 
friend Mr. Dudley; can I take him any message from 

ou?” 

‘*No, thank you, except a very kind remembrance.’ 

‘‘T wish Anthony had him here, instead of that) 


> 


lack-a-daisical gentleman, who I hear is to arrive 


after Christmas. I can’t tell you how I like that | 


young Dudley, he is so full of life and spirits.” 


‘* He is very nice—I wish too we had him here,” and | 


Lucy gave a little sigh. 

Sir Stewart looked at her earnestly. 

‘‘ But, Miss Bernard, if what I hear is true, in you, 
or at any rate one of your inmates, is the only obstacle. 
I suppose now he has a living he will have to go to it, 





| 
hens Anthony tells me that some little time ago the 


| young fellow would gladly have worked under him 
| here. It seems a great pity.” 

| Sir Stewart had heard that Miss Dundas had refused 
Mr. Dudley, and it seemed to him that she was too 
young to know her own mind, and should listen to her 
| aunt’s advice. 

| ‘* And yet,” said Lucy, ‘I cannot see how it could be 
| obviated—at least not at present.” 

Sir Stewart’s face brightened. 

| “Then you think time may bring a change? Does 
| Dudley know this—or may I tell him ?” 

| He looked as cager as a boy, and she felt quite 
| sorry to disappoint him. 

‘“Mr. Dudley knows all that I know,” she said. 





‘Time may do much, and yet it may not do anything 
in this case.” 

**T did not know that women had such hard hearts, 
Miss Bernard.” He stopped and looked at her, ‘‘ She 
surely is not hard-hearted,” he thought, and then he 
went on—‘‘ Here are Dudley and poor Michael, both 
suffering from the same cause. I will say Dudley 
shows the most spirit; as to Michael, I don’t know 
what to do with him: it seems he refuses to come to 
Westering, so I’m going up to London to see after him. 
Anthony cannot be spared while there is so much sick- 
ness. I wonder if Dudley and Michael see anything 
of one another. They were great friends at one time, 
I fancy. I wish you could have a talk with Michael, 
Miss Bernard.” 








“*T!” said Lucy, and she smiled at him. 

“Yes. I believe you would do him more good 
than I shall. I want to make him ashamed of his 
weakness, and I don’t know how to begin. I suppose 
there’s no use in telling him the lady was not worthy 
of him.” 

‘‘Oh, no,” said Lucy, and then she added more 
gently—‘‘ Don’t you think that when people have 
once loved, they can never bear the object of their 
love to be blamed? But I can scarcely think Mr. 
Michael Deane still loves this lady.” 

‘You mean because she is married. I’m afraid 
he does, or why should he go on in this desponding 
way? I’m sorry to say I feel very angry with Michael. 
It is plain the girl would never have made him happy 
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if she could behave so badly. In my mind, she never 
really cared about him. I’ve no doubt she’s as fond 
of her husband as possible, and thinks she has had a 
lucky escape. I wish I could convince Michael of this 
fact, it would surely cure him ; and yet I don’t know,” 
he said softly, ‘‘ love is very hard to cure.” 

Lucy’s heart echoed his words, but she was not 
thinking of Michael Deane. They had come to the 
end of the rooms now, and were reconducted to the 
gateway by Mr. Jenkins. His manner was far more 
deferential to Sir Stewart than it had been to Lucy 
Bernard. 

‘«« Women are said to be much better judges on the 
subject of attachments than men are,” Sir Stewart 
said, as they walked together across the Park, and a 
more critical ear than Lucy’s might have detected, 
spite of the courteous suavity with which the words 
were spoken, a sort of wondering incredulity that 
women could in anything judge better than their 
masters. ‘‘Do you think Michael will take a fancy 
to any one else, Miss Bernard ?” 

“Oh, yes; I think so—I hope so. I cannot see 
any reason against it.” 

“Nor canI; but Anthony seems desponding. He 
seems to think the boy’s future is sacrificed.” 

Lucy thought that Sir Stewart had misunderstood 
his brother, but she did not say so. She wondered 
why he asked her opinion. 

“T may be wrong,” she said, “ but I fancy your 
nephew is too good and right-minded to cherish a 
perpetual sorrow for a loss that can never be repaired. 
It will sadden him for a time; but, after that, I 
think, he will recover from the disappointment ; and 
I hope he will marry.” 

“ And you really think it would be right for him 
to get over it and to marry ?” 

“Yes.” Lucy thought Sir Stewart very eccentric to 
put such a question, and she looked at him with such a 
mirthful expression in her eyes, that it was only by a 
sudden impulse he could restrain himself from asking 
her to give him the same hope she entertained about 
Michael. But he kept silent; her words had shown 
him that Anthony was quite wrong when he said Miss 
Bernard would not marry. He had only to be patient, 
and in time she would listen to him. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—A FEMININE DISCUSSION. 


Lucy was troubled when she went to her own room 
that night. Hester had spoken to her very earnestly 
about her father’s continued silence, and had asked 
her to consult Mr. Thornton whether some inquiry 
could not be instituted. 

“IT must tell them the truth,” thought Lucy. 
‘“When I first told Mr. Deane, he said it could not 
long be kept a secret from the girls; and I believe I 
shall write to Mrs. Thornton and say I have thought 
it best to tell them. If the worst should have 
happened, they ought to have some warning first. I 
seem to feel we must soon have definite news of some 
kind. Poor dear Bridget! I shrink most from telling 
her. Hester will bear it nobly.” 

Next morning, before she went down to the cottage, 
she told her nieces, as gently as she could, the rumour 
that had reached Mrs. Thornton. She was surprised 
at the effect of her tidings. 





Bridget’s spirit rose almost defiant in its incredulity. 

‘*T don’t believe it, aunt! Aunt Thornton always 
said something would happen, and she has got up 
this story to make good her prophecy for the time !” 

“Oh, Bridget!” said Lucy, and she turned to 
Hester. 

Hester was very pale—she did not cry or sob, but 
there was a set look on her face, and a quivering in 
her throat, that told how strongly she was agitated. 
Lucy longed to try and comfort her, but though she 
felt that sympathy was growing between them, still 
she did not venture to intrude on such very bitter 
sorrow. She looked at Bridget, and went quietly out 
of the room. 

Lucy had been some time at the cottage when 
Bridget appeared at the school-room door. She nod- 
ded to the children. 

‘“‘ITam going up the town. Hester wants to see 
Silas, I believe, and I am going to broach the needle- 
work plan to the schoolmistress as soon as she can 
listen. You said you had made it all right with Mr. 
Deane, did you not? Iam so glad that disagreeable 
cousin of his is not to have anything to do with it.” 

Lucy smiled. ‘I believe it would have been good 
for us. Miss Burr would keep us all in order, and 
prevent us from growing conceited.” 

‘*Now, Aunt Lucy, I always thought you under- 
stood human nature, and I am sure nothing makes 
me feel so conceited as being found fault with; when 
I am praised I feel quite a saint.” 

Lucy shook her head at her. 

‘* How is Hester now?” she said. 

‘She is better, Aunt Lucy.” The bright eyes 
filled with tears as she bent over her aunt’s chair, so 
as to make sure she was not overheard. ‘‘I am 
afraid you thought me unfeeling when you told us, 
and just now for talking lightly ; but indeed I can- 
not believe it—I cannot believe that so great a grief 
would be sent to poor dear Hester when her heart is 
nearly broken as itis; but I'll go to her at once, I 
don’t want her to be much alone to-day.” 

And the brave little girl had dried her eyes, and 
looked like a sunbeam by the time she joined Hester 
outside the gate. 

‘¢T have a sort of idea,” she said to Hester, when 
they stopped before the schoolmaster’s house, ‘‘ that I 
shall meet Miss Burr this morning.” 


‘*T hope not,” said Hester; and then when Bridget. 


went down a narrow alley leading to the school-house, 
she added to herself, ‘‘If you do meet Miss Burr, I 
am sure you will be saucy.” 

Silas had resigned his post till the spring, and 
when Bridget went into the girls’ school-room, she 
found a small, fair-haired, conceited looking man in 
spectacles, holding a class of all the elder girls at one 
end of the long room. 

Mrs. Driver had dismissed the younger ones for a 
few minutes’ play, and Bridget found time to explain 
her plans. 

Mrs. Driver had reached the age when opinions 
grow old fashioned, without becoming venerable; 
she was thorough in all she did, but as her knowledge 
had been deemed sufficient during thirty years of 
service, she saw no use in adding to it, or in any way 
revising and correcting it, especially just now; it was 
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not likely that so very young a lady as Miss Dundas 
could know better than she did. Young people were 
apt to be impulsive and led away by new notions, 
and so far as Mrs. Driver’s experience had shown 
there was no use in contradicting them, but they 
must be humoured like other foolish people. Mrs. 
Driver had a great outward show of respect for the 
rector of Westering, but in her heart she laughed at 
many of his ways, most of all at his partiality for 
that ‘‘dreamy dolt” of a Silas Ramsdale, to whose 
recommendation she owed her own post. Miss Ber- 
nard, she believed, was a very good lady in her way, 
but she lacked discrimination, or she would take more 
notice of Mrs. Driver. The schoolmistress could not 
see why there should be any interference with the 
needlework ; if ladies sent towels to be hemmed, that 
would be quite sufficient, and the girls could go on 
with their crochet when there were no towels to be 
had. But though Mrs. Driver settled herself more 
firmly in her chair as she made this resolution, there 
was a smile on her pleasant, demure face when she 
answered Bridget. 

‘‘ Very nice, I’m sure, ma’am. So thoughtful in a 
young lady like you, too. There’s plenty of time, you 
see, is there not, ma’am? Just now they are hem- 
ming towels for Mrs. Hammond at the library.” 

Bridget felt provoked, and yet the woman’s manner 
was so perfectly smooth that she could not fix on the 
point which provoked her. There was a tap at the 
door, and in walked Miss Burr. 

‘‘Good morning,” she said to Bridget, with such a 
pleasant smile that the girl forgot her foreboding. 
‘*Came back yesterday, I suppose? Well, Mrs. 
Driver”—she turned her back on Bridget, as if her 
presence in the schoolroom were quite superfluous— 
‘chow are we getting on? Six girls leaving at Christ- 
mas, eh? We shall have quite an empty first class, 
shan’t we ?” 

Bridget was in a very good temper, but she thought 
Miss Burr’s little sniggering laugh just then the most 
irritating sound that had ever reached her ears; and, 
besides, what did she mean by talking in this way? 
Had not Mr. Deane told Aunt Lucy that his cousin 
took scarcely any interest in the poor or the school? 
Poor Bridget, she did not at all understand Dorothy 
Burr. 

But Mrs. Driver did understand her, or rather her 
small nature felt in a sympathetic atmosphere, and it 
seemed well to secure such an ally against Miss 
Bernard’s interference. 

‘* And they are some of the most handy with their 
needle too, ma’am, that are going to leave. As I was 
saying to Miss Dundas, there’s plenty of time to think 
about new plans of needlework, with those we have 
left.” 

Dorothy Burr’s wits on some subjects were as sharp 
as a needle, especially in detecting or discovering by 
conjecture a hidden meaning in the words of others. 
She divined that Mrs. Driver and the school were 
threatened with interference, and she shook her 
bonnet as if it had been a mane and came on bravely 
to the rescue. 

‘*New plans of needlework!” 
laugh seemed to go through Bridget. 
of them. 


Here again the 
‘Never heard 
Needlework is just one of the things that 





never changes—never can have new plans init. It’s 
been much about the same, my dear, since the days of 
Eve, you know,” and here she giggled excessively at 
her own joke, and Mrs. Driver obsequiously followed 
her example. ‘ 

It is not pleasant to find yourself made into a laugh- 
ing-stock by two women whom you consider silly, 
The blood came tingling to Bridget’sface. ‘‘ Insolent 
woman!” she said to herself; but she managed to 
speak quietly. 

“I don’t mean a new sort of needlework ; it is only 
a plan often adopted in country schools, I believe, to 
prevent the girls from acquiring a taste for constant 
fancy-work. I thought you said it would be very 
nice.” Bridget looked full into Mrs. Driver’s small, 
quiet eyes. 

**Oh, yes, Miss Dundas, I do indeed think it ex- 
tremely kind and thoughtful in so young a lady as 
you are to be planning the improvement of our school- 
girls.” She spoke as if she were soothing a fractious 
child. 

‘* Very kind, I’m'sure,” laughed Miss Burr. ‘But 
I think we'll keep to the old ways for the present, 
Mrs, Driver.” 

And she drew her chair nearer the schoolmistress, 
so as to shut Bridget entirely out of the conference. 

The schoolmaster had finished his questioning, and 
the girls crowded up to the other end of the room to 
take their places. 

‘* Quietly, quietly,” said Miss Burr, with as much 
self-possession as if she had kept school all her life, 
and asif there were no schoolmaster or mistress present. 
‘You should learn to move more gently. When you 
go to service, you know, you'll have to move like 
mice. How do you find them for intelligence ?”’ she 
said to the master. ‘‘ Not any great things, I dare 
say.” The spectacled youth had shrugged his shoulders 
and passed his hand across his forehead with an air 
that said plainly, his intellectual faculties and acquire- 
ments would be sadly wasted at Westering. ‘‘ Not to 
be expected;” and then Miss Burr looked at Mrs. 
Driver, and laughed again. There was plainly a 
special joke in the system of teaching pursued at 
Westering 

The schoolmaster muttered something and went 
away. Bridget had sat still trying to quiet her 
irritation. 

‘+ it seems pitiful to be so upset,” she thought, ‘‘ and 
yet I know if I speak I shall get into a passion with 
both of them. I wish Aunt Lucy were here. Though 
Hester would manage them best. Aunt would give in 
directly—she never will contradict.” 

But then she remembered that as the plan was 

Hester’s as well as her own, she was bound to make 
a better fight for it. She had Mr. Deane’s authority 
as well as Aunt Lucy’s. Who were these two women 
that she should submit to them? She rose up to go 
away. 
‘* Well then, Mrs. Driver, we will get the material 
and cut it out. It will be ready to begin upon as soon 
as the girls haye hemmed Mrs. Hammond’s towels. 
My sister will come down and explain it all more fully 
to you.” 

Mrs. Driver felt as helpless as a new-born kitten. 
She dared not offend Miss Bernard by a direct refusal, 
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for she considered that she was the originator of this 
very unnecessary innovation ; and yet, if she once let 
her begin to meddle, she foresaw that far more super- 
vision would be required during needlework hours 
than she thought it necessary to give to the mere 
hemming of towels. 

“Such foolish fussing,” these were her unspoken 
thoughts. ‘Just as if one thing won’t teach another. 
If a girl can hem tolerably, what more does she 
want?” 

But Mrs. Driver had, through her life, been ac- 
counted discreet and debonair; and these thoughts did 
not project a shadow across the smile with which she 
answered Bridget. 

‘So very kind, I’m sure, of you young ladies; 
then you'll let it stand over, as you say, and I’ll step 
down to Firgrove, and let you know when we are 
ready, ma’am.” 

There was no fault to be found with words or smile, 
except that both were too sugared; and yet Bridget 
had an uncomfortable certainty that the schoolmis- 
tress was laughing at her. 

Still, she must have gone away in peace; there was 
no pretext left for remonstrance, if only Miss Burr 
had imitated Dame Driver’s discretion. 

Certain gnats, which might otherwise remain con- 
cealed on the windowpane, in the uncertain twilight 
of the summer evening, are wont, at the approach of 
prey, to betray their presence by a sudden blast 
of self-importance; and there are many such human 
gnats. 

Miss Burr had heard of the orphanage at Firgrove; 
she had also heard, directly and indirectly, a subdued 
admiring murmur of Miss Bernard’s quiet and un- 
tiring benevolence. She had smiled, half in pity, half 
approvingly. 

‘She does as well as can be expected,” the spinster 
had said. ‘‘I dare say, if I give her a hint now and 
then, she will be thankful.” And yet as good works 
have a fermenting property in them, quite irrespec- 
tive of the objects to which they devote themselves, 
they never fail in rousing into active life either con- 
demnation or emulation, sometimes the one founded 
on the other, in, alas! too often unchristian rivalry. 

Miss Burr kept firm hold of Bridget’s hand, as the 
girl wished her good-bye. 

‘Don’t you go worrying your little head in cutting 
out needlework, dear. I was just going to tell Mrs. 
Driver I have six dozen kitchen towels for the girls to 
hem, coarse and fine ; we’ll suit all ages, Mrs. Driver, 
and, besides, I want some flannel petticoats made, for 
some of my old Westering friends.” 

“But Mr. Deane said we might try our plan.” 
Bridget spoke in a vexed voice; and Miss Burr 
laughed at her. 

‘“Mr. Deane! No, no, dear; Mr. Deane is not so 
foolish as to meddle in what he does not understand. 
He’ll leave the needlework in my hands; don’t you 
worry yourself. Tell your aunt we are quite thank- 
ful for her kind offer ; and, when we want work, we’ll 
come down to Firgrove to ask for it. Will we not, 
Mrs. Driver ?” 

‘Tt is not Aunt Lucy’s plan at all.” Bridget’s in- 
dignation broke loose. ‘‘ Hester and I were so sorry 


wanted to help if we could; and I know this plan has 
succeeded in other schools; and, Miss Burr, I don’t 
think only hemming towels will teach a girl needle- 
work thoroughly.” 

‘Don’t you?” The spinster laughed. ‘‘ You see 
you are very young, my dear; and so you have a 
great deal to learn,” she said, compassionately. 
‘*T’ve no doubt you'll find plenty to do in teaching 
your aunt’s little orphans to sew. Very praiseworthy, 
I’m sure, at your age, to trouble your head about such 
things. Pray remember mo to Miss Bernard and 
your sister. Good-bye, dear.” 

Bridget felt there was no use in answering, but there 
were tears of vexation in her eyes when she called 
for Hester at the schoolmaster’s. 

It was, perhaps, well that Mrs. Ramsdale was not 
at home; it was Saturday, and she had gone out 
marketing; so the little maid opened the door to 
Bridget. 

Hester came down-stairs with a hushed calm on her 
face that quieted her young sister’s excitement. ‘Silas 
is so weak,” she said ; and it seemed to Bridget as if she 
could not talk of petty vexations just then to her 
sister. 

They walked down the High Street in silence. 
Hester was musing over the lesson of patience set by 
Silas Ramsdale, and Bridget was trying to get over 
her anger. 

‘* How quiet you are!”’ said Hester, as they came in 
sight of the cricket-ground. ‘ What did Mrs. Driver 
say about the work ?” 

‘¢T don’t know—at least, I am so cross that I can’t 
tell you. Miss Burr was there, and—oh, Hester, you 
would have managed better, I know. She teazed me 
so that I only lost my temper, and she got her own 
way. She is going to supply the children with work, 
and evidently she won’t let us interfere.” 

Hester smiled. 

‘Perhaps I should not have managed better, only 
I think I should never tell Miss Burr anything before- 
hand, and then she could not annoy me by inter- 
ference. Poor woman ! you see, she has nothing to do.” 

The remembrance of her talk with Silas Ramsdale 
was helping Hester more than she knew. Silas, who, 
according to his wife, did no good to any one but his 
flowers; Silas, who, in the opinion of Zeruiah, of 
Mrs. Driver, Miss Tibbs the postmistress, and most of 
the sensible Westering folk, was ‘‘ a poor, well-mean- 
ing, soft-headed chap, whose fancies would never hurt 
any one but himself.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—AT THE RAILWAY TERMINUS, 


Srr Stewart DEANE went to London, and found 
Michael in a very unsatisfactory condition. He would 
not go back to Oxford; he would not go down to 
Westering; he would not do anything. 

‘‘T shall not take Orders,” he said to his uncle. 
‘‘T know my father will be disappointed; but he 
would be far more grievously disappointed if I were 
to embrace this life without feeling the necessary 
vocation for it, and I can’t-feel that now.” 

He had agreed to go down to Hastings for a few 
days’ change with Sir Stewart, and they were walking 
up and down the railway platform at Charing Cross, 





to see the girls wasting their time at crochet, that we 


waiting for their train. 
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A short, ordinary-looking man was walking up and 
down too, and the travellers kept on meeting as they 
paced the platform. 

‘You had far better take my offer, Michael; I 
don’t want you to be a mere stay-at-home soldier. 
The —th will leave for India early in the year. I 
believe the thorough change of life and scene would 
be the making of you.” 

‘“‘Thank you very much; but I don’t feel as if I 
could settle to anything.” He pulled out his watch. 
‘‘T thought Dudley said he was coming to see us off. 
He is going a short distance by this same train.” 

‘Tf he can; but something may prevent him.” 

They walked up the platform again in silence, and 
then Sir Stewart sat down on one of the benches. 

“Tm going to get a paper,” said his nephew. 

The stranger had seated himself some time ago on 
the bench at the back of Sir Stewart’s. 

Before Michael had been gone five minutes Mr. 
Dudley appeared. 

He came hurrying along, and would have passed 
Sir Stewart without seeing him. 

‘*Oh, how do you do? I was afraid I was late. 
Where’s Michael ?” 

‘‘He’ll be here directly. I wish you could have 
spared us a day or two. I confess I can make 
nothing of him. He won’t be a clergyman ; he won’t 
be a soldier; he’s too old for the navy; and what on 
earth is he to do?” 

Sir Stewart spoke very seriously. To his mind, the 
three walks of life he had named exhausted those 
which could be followed by a gentleman. 

‘‘IT don’t think he knows what he will be just at 
present. I believe,” said Dudley, smiling, ‘‘ that you 
must have patience with him for a time, just as you 
would have patience with the cure of a sprained ancle 
or a broken limb. Poor fellow! he is regularly un- 
hinged. I had no idea he was so much attached to 
Miss Thornton.” 

‘She is married now. I suppose you know that?” 
said Sir Stewart, abruptly. Any allusion to Nellie 
always annoyed him. ‘‘She certainly took no time to 
be off with the old love before she was on with the 
new.” 

“Yes. I ought to have said Mrs. Hutchinson. 
Did you ever see her? She is very pretty.” 

‘*How came you tc know anything about her? 
Pretty is she? That is to say, what some people call 
pretty. No, Mr. Dudley. I don’t believe in such 
beauty. No woman who could act as this Mrs. 
Hutchinson acted can have had any beauty of expres- 
sion. How came you to know her?” he said, almost 
sternly. 

‘‘IT wonder you did not see her yourself. I think 
she has been on a visit at Firgrove more than once.” 

‘* At Firgrove!” 

‘* Yes; she is cousin to Miss Bernard’s nieces.” 

‘*T'm very sorry to hear it. I’m glad I said as little 
as I did say about the business when I was there. 
Why,” —his voice changed as a sudden remembrance 
occurred to him,—‘‘ Miss Bernard’s nieces were away 
visiting a cousin while I was at Westering—at a 
place called the Chase ;” and then, as he recollected 
how unwilling Lucy had seemed to talk about their 
visit, he said, “‘Then, I suppose, they were staying 








with this woman who has ruined Michael’s life for 
him. If he’d only forget all about her, I wouldn’t 
care. But to see him as he is for such # 

‘*Here comes Michael.” Dudley was anxious to 
change the subject of talk, for anger had made Sir 
Stewart unrecollected, and his last words had been 
louder and more yehement than he would have. him- 
self thought suitable for such a place as a railway 
platform. 

The gentleman on the seat behind them had risen to 
go away at Dudley’s mention of Miss Thornton; but 
Sir Stewart’s answer made him hesitate, and he 





| lingered against his better resolutions till Michael 


came up. 

It was Mr. Hutchinson. 

He turned and took a full survey of the tall, hand- 
some youth who still loved his wife, and he felt the 
contrast he made beside him with that sort of self- 
loathing bitterness jealousy only can inspire, and then 
he walked away heedless whether he missed his train, 
heedless where he went, heedless of all but the desire 
to find himself alone somewhere, that he might regain 
some hold over the whirlwind of passion that had 
mastered him—mastered him so that he felt no 
power to grasp the half-formed terrible doubt which 
rose uppermost in his swaying, troubled brain. 

‘‘She certainly took no time to be off with the old 
love before she was on with the new.” 

These words had been spoken seriously by a man of 
age and experience—a man older than Mr. Hutchin- 
son himself—to a clergyman. Such a man would not 
have spoken thus of a woman unless she deserved 
the reproach. 

Was this the clue to Nellie’s coldness and her want 
of interest in life ? 

He had found his way to a dark corner of the 
waiting-room, and with his head bowed on the hands 
that clasped his umbrella he asked himself this 
question. 

No one noticed him, and if anyone had gone into 
that dark corner they would not have guessed the 
strife that raged in the quiet, well-to-do, ordinary- 
looking gentleman who sat so very patiently there, 
tired out in waiting for his train. 

His sudden anger had been too fierce to last. 
Angry with Nellie! No; he could not be angry 
with the sweet, coaxing pet. Besides, how happy and 
bright she had been in the first days of their married 
life—in Paris, and then again at Brussels. Until 
they had been some weeks at the Chase, she had been 
all he could wish. Since her cousins’ visit they had 
not been so happy; but he had told himself it was 
natural she should miss them. And then a sharp prick 
of conscience warned Mr. Hutchinson that he had often 
longed for a little unprompted, unsolicited affection in 
his young wife, and had as often told himself not to 
be impatient, that all this would come with time— 
and hope faded again. 

‘‘And yet,” he said in his misery, ‘‘she could 
never once have been happy with me if she had still 
loved this man.” 

He tried to call to mind any mention of this attach- 
ment, but he could not. Nellie had confessed to him 
that she had been a little flirt. Ah, how artless, and 
innocent, and candid too, he had thought her con- 
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fession! But she had not owned to one real attach- 
ment. It might be that she had been guiltless. She 
could not prevent this young fool from loving her. 
But the words he had heard stifled this happiness. 
“Tf she had only told me!” he said. ‘I could 
bear anything but deceit,” and again his anger rose. 
He was on his way home to-day. He had slept a 
night in town to transact some business, and he was 
impatient to see Nellie and show her the present he 
had spent so much time and care in choosing, when 
he heard Sir Stewart’s words. He felt that he 


could not mect her now till he had resolved how to | 


act. 

He had been trying during these last weeks to 
believe that his wife’s indifference was not real. She 
found the Chase dull, and was trying to pique him 
into giving her change of scene sooner than he 
thought advisable; and, spite of his fondness for 
Nellie, he had resolved not to spoil her; and he had 


| 


and encouraged another was, in Mr. Hutchinson’s 
strict mind, guilty of falsehood, and the secret con- 
sciousness of his own want of personal attraction—a 


| consciousness that had kept him timid towards women 


through life—grew very bitter now, when he thought 
of Michael Deane. 
The talk he had heard about the young man’s pro- 


| fession showed plainly that he had to make his way in 


life. 
‘* Ah, married me for my money!” he said, and the 


| expression that came into his face was not pleasant 





to see. 

He went up to the ticket-office and inquired when 
there would be a train to Burton. 

Not for another hour. He had been glad of delay 
before ; now he wanted to be face to face with Nellie. 
If she would meet the subject frankly—if she would 
own that she had flirted, but that she had never felt 
any affection for this Mr. Deane—then he would 


thought her wayward for not having been convinced | believe her and forgive her, and all would be well— 
by the reason he had given for spending Christmas at | better perhaps than it had ever been between them, 


the Chase. 


But his eyes were opened now. 


| 


for all unconsciously Mr. Hutchinson had sometimes 


A woman who | wished his wife would talk a little of her inner self 


could accept the love of one man while she still loved | to him. 





THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY. 
A BIBLICAL STUDY, 


PART II.—THE YEARS OF EXILE, 


Our impressions as to the life of those who were | 


carried off from the land of their fathers to end their 


days in that of the Chaldeans, have, for the most | 


part, I imagine, a certain vague picturesqueness. We 
bring before our mind’s eye a few weary, sorrow- 
worn exiles—grey-haired men, and tearful women— 
sitting by the waters of Babylon, weeping in bitter- 
ness of soul as they remembered Zion, hanging on 


the willows, which seem to weep as in sympathy with | 


them, the harps which they had no longer the heart | 


totouch. They are called on by their conquerors to 
sing for their delight one of the songs of Zion, and 
they will not sing the ‘“Lord’s song” in a strange 
land; but, instead of the old hymns of praise that 
had echoed in the courts of the Temple, breathe their 
prayers for the day of vengeance, when the daughter 


of Babylon too should lie, wasted with misery, taking, | 


in her turn, the woe she had meted out to others, 
beholding her children dashed against the stones 
(Ps. cxxxvii). 

Doubtless, as the psalm from which this description 
is taken shows, there is truth in such a picture. It 
was true as the poet’s ideal of the exile, which every 


day’s experience more or less completely realised. | 


But in all such cases there is also the life of every day 
with all its manifold variations, the changing com- 
binations of individual men and classes, the interests 
which lie below the surface, not impressing them- 
selves on the imagination of poet or artist, yet in 
reality, by their secret, silent working, moulding the 
people for their future. And this was especially the 
case with the lot of the Babylonian captives. Their 


very number, with all the possibilities of companion- 


ship and sympathy which it involved, brought with it 
some mitigation of the bitterness of exile. And it 
must be remembered that, with some exceptions 
(probably those only who had obstinately taken part 
in the final rebellion of Zedekiah), they were not 
carried into slavery. The great monarchies of the 
East, cruel and hard as was their sway, were in this 
respect more merciful than the Athenians with all 
their culture, and the Romans with all their reverence 
for law. The message of Rabshakeh, half-promising, 
half-threatening, that his master, the king of Assyria, 
would first permit those whom he conquered to eat of 
the fruit of their vines and fig-trees, and then would 
carry them away to a land like their own land—‘‘a 
land of corn and wine, a land of bread and vineyards, 
a land of oil-olive and of honey” (Isaiah xxxvi. 17) 
—was not altogether a mocking taunt. -And so it was 


| with the exile that followed on the Chaldean conquest. 





The captives, though transported from the land of their 
fathers as a measure of policy, were not taken into 
the market and sold as slaves, but were left in posses- 
sion of their freedom. They lost, of course, the estates 
which they had possessed in the land of Judah, though 
many, it may be, cherished the hope of which the pro- 
phet of Anathoth had given them so noble an example 
(Jer. xxxii, 1—15) that they should one day return 
to claim them as their own again; but their gold and 
their silver they were allowed to take with them, and 
they were, even the poorest of them, in possession of a 
skill and knowledge in many things above that of their 
conquerors, and, as artizans and traders, as smiths 
and carpenters, as scribes and minstrels, might rise to 
a new opulence. It was, if we may illustrate the 
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remote past by that which comes nearer to cur own 
experience, like the deportation of the French Cana- 
dians of Grandpré which Longfellow has depicted in his 
‘‘ Evangeline ’’—like the removal of some of the tribes 
of the Caucasus which has taken place within a com- 
paratively recent period—rather than like the hope- 
less and dreary lot which we connect with the names 
of Siberia or Cayenne. 

So it was that at the very outset of the captivity, 
within four years of the time when Jeremiah and the 
nobles of Judah had been carried to Babylon, we find 
Jeremiah (xxix. 1—7) writing to the exiles, bidding 
them ‘‘ build houses and dwell in them, and plant 
gardens and eat the fruit of them.” They were able 
to meet together and listen to the harangues of false 
prophets, who, instead of seeking the peace of the city 
to which they had been led, prompted them to a rash 
revolt. This was, indeed, their chief danger. Two 
of these men stand out with an evil prominence, and 
we get in connection with their names a glimpse into 
one of the episodes of that strange time. Ahab and 
Zedekiah, we read, two men of profligate lives, gathered 
a party round them, and held out the prospect of the 
speedy overthrow of Babylon—probably, like their 
brethren at Jerusalem, within two short years—trust- 
ing to the ‘‘broken reed” of Egypt, as willing and 
able to support them. Their predictions came to the 
ear of the Chaldean king, and they were sentenced to 
the horrible death which seems at that time to have 
been the favourite punishment at Babylon for political 
or religious offences.* Their fate became a byword, 
and men uttered as their curse against their deadliest 
enemies, ‘‘The Lord make thee like Zedekiah and 
like Ahab, whom the king of Babylon roasted in the 
fire” (Jer. xxix. 20—24). Another who appears as 
Shemaiah the Nehelamite (the latter word probably 
expressing, or at least alluding to, his pretensions as 
a dreamer of dreams), sought to counteract the influ- 
ence which Jeremiah’s counsels exercised over the 
minds of the exiles, by conspiring with his enemies at 
Jerusalem. He sentletters from Babylon to Zephaniah, 
who stood next in authority to the high priest Seraiah, + 
and to all the priests, urging them in bitter and scorn- 
ful language to do their work as ‘“‘ officers in the house 
of his Lord, for every man that is mad and maketh 
himself a prophet,” and to ‘put him in prison, 
and in the stocks,’’—and as the first and chief victim 
to be thus crushed, naming Jeremiah of Anathoth. 
He discloses to them what till then had perhaps been 
kept secret—that the prophet’s letter had urged a 
policy of patient submission and contented industry, 
and had thus baffled the plans of those who reckoned 
on a simultaneous rising against the Chaldsean power 
at Babylon and Jerusalem (Jer. xxix. 24—32). Itis 
probable from the submissive tone which Zephaniah 
elsewhere takes in his intercourse with Jeremiah 
(Jer. xxi. 1; xxxvii. 3), that he was more favourably 
disposed to the prophet than the writer of the letter 
thought. We read, at all events, that he showed the 
letter, as soon as he received it, to Jeremiah, and that 
a prophetic message was uttered against Shemaiah 
also, pronouncing failure and destruction upon him 
and his allies. 





* Comp. the sentence passed on Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
f The relative position of the two is found in 2 Kings xxv. 48. 








It is clear that Ezekiel had to contend with evils of 
a like kind, as he did his prophetic work by the 
banks of the Chebar. The prophets who saw a vain 
vision and spoke a lying divination, crying, ‘‘ Peace, 
peaee,” when there was no peace, ‘ building a wall 
and daubing it with untempered mortar”—the 
daughters of Israel who claimed to be among the 
exiles what Huldah had been at Jerusalem in the 
time of Josiah, wearing their ‘‘ pillows” and “ ker- 
chiefs” (probably the received insignia of women 
who claimed a prophetic inspiration), doing their 
wretched work for ‘‘ handfuls of barley and pieces of 
bread”? (Ezek. xiii.)—these had to be resisted and 
denounced by him, as Jeremiah had resisted and 
denounced those whose ascendancy would have been 
fatal to all tranquillity and true discipline at Babylon. 
The writings of the same prophet show us also some- 
thing of the organization which was kept up among 
the exiles. The ‘‘ elders of Israel” were still recog- 
nised as the representatives of the people. They 
watched the prophet’s work with feelings in which fear, 
suspicion, reverence were strangely mingled, now 
whispering together ‘‘ by the walls and in the doors of 
the house” in wonder what the next word should be 
that came forth from the Lord, now coming in the 
name of the people to the prophet’s dwelling and sitting 
down before him to hear his message to the rebellious 
house (Ezek. viii. 1; xiv. 1; xx. 1; xxxiii. 31). 
According to a probable explanation of one passage, 
they had even there, in the land of exile, a synagogue 


of some kind, which was to them a “little sanctuary”: || 


to remind them that God was as truly with them 
there as He had been in the Temple of Jerusalem 
(Ezek. xi. 16). From him we learn the way in which 
the less loyal and faithful among the people submitted 
to their punishment, when all hopes of averting it, or 
of immediate deliverance had been reluctantly aban- 
doned. It was not, they said, their fault. They took 
up the proverb, which seems to have become current 
at Jerusalem at an earlier stage of the calamities 
from which their nation suffered, and said one to 
another, ‘‘ The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge” (Ezek. xviii. 2. 
Jer. xxxi. 29). As at other times, so now, this 
condensed expression of one side of the law of retribu- 
tion distorted till it became, not a paradox only, but 
a falsehood, led to a yet clearer apprehension and utter- 
ance of the truth than had been known before, and it 
was given to Ezekiel to proclaim that ‘‘ the son should 
not bear the iniquity of the father, nor the father bear 
the iniquity of the son,” that each man stood in the 
awful solitude of his responsibility before the presence 
of the Lord God: ‘‘The soul that sinneth it shall 
die.” But then, also, with that sentence of condemna- 
tion there was united the Gospel of forgiveness: “I 
have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith 
the Lord God;” ‘‘The wicked, when*he turneth 
away from his wickedness that he hath committed, 
and doeth that which is lawful and right,. . . . shall 
surely live; he shall not die” (Ezek. xyiii.). So, too, 
we cannot doubt that many of the captives carried 
with them, as their stay and support, the promise 
which they had heard from the prophet whom they 
had reverenced as a friend and teacher, that the time 
was drawing near (though they knew not the ap- 
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pointed season) when God would make a ‘‘ new cove- 
nant” with the house of Israel, when that which had 
been external, positive, ceremonial should fall into the 
background, and there should be a law of righteousness 
and truth, written on the hearts of men (Jer. xxxi. 
$1). To such men the words of Habakkuk (ch. ii. 4) 
spoken, primarily, in direct reference to the Chaldaan 
invasion—‘‘ The just by faith shall live,” must have 
suggested thoughts like those which they suggested 
afterwards to St. Paul. Influences like these were, at 
any rate, at work, all tending to prepare the way 
for the Truth which was greater than they were and 
was to embrace them all. The Babylonian captivity, 
over and above the discipline of suffering which was 
its most conspicuous feature, was also a marked stage 
in the spiritual education of the people of Israel. 

It was hardly less a part of that education that they’ 
were brought into closer contact than they had ever 
been before with the darker elements of idolatry. 
They saw the worship which the Chaldzans paid to 
their serpent god Afraziab—the ‘‘dragon” of the 
apocryphal addition to the Book of Daniel. They 
beheld the licentious rites which made the temple of 
Mylitta, the Babylonian Aphrodite, a scene of sys- 
tematic prostitution. They had to witness the desecra- 
tion of the vessels of the temple in the feasts which 
the Babylonian kings held in honour of Bel, or Nebo. 
And all these evils they were now led to connect, not 
with nations that were their friends and allies, but 

; - | 
with their conquerors and oppressors. We cannot | 





canonical books, must have been at tho time well 
remembered. The fact that we find traces only, is a 
proof that then, or soon afterwards, they were for- 
gotten and ceased to be. It was the natural task of 
the scribes of the peopie, at such a period, to gather 
up the fragments that remained, that nothing should 
be lost; to collect, edit, epitomize, arrange, the more 
precious records that were left, so as to form a whole. 
It was, indeed, both in its nature and its form, a 
library rather than a book; but it was a library 
within manageable compass, easily carried from place 
to place, easily multiplied by transcription. The final 
arrangement, the sealing, as it were, of the sacred 
volume, did not take place, as far as the Hebrew text 
was concerned, till the time of Malachi, perhaps not 
to that of the Maccabees. The Jews of Alexandria 
looked on the collection as one to which, even after the 
later of those two dates, it was still lawful to add other 
books of like interest or like utility, and the writings 
which we know as the Apocrypha, were, according to 
their subject-matter, placed in the same volume with 
them. 

But it is manifest that this very work of compilation 
led men to dwell upon the past with an almost undue 
exclusiveness, and deadened the capacity for original 
thought and action. The overthrow of Babylon did 
indeed call out something of the old prophetic spirit. 
But it was bestowed in scant measure as compared 
with the fulness of its earlier manifestations. The 
age of scribes succeeded to the age of prophets, and 





wonder that, year by year, their abhorrence of the | the first great representative of that age will meet us 
false religion and corrupt worship with which they | when we have to deal with the return from Babylon 
found thetiselves in contact, should become deeper | in the person of Ezra. The system—the school, if 
and more intense. Whatever other evils they might| one may so speak—of which he was the represen- 
afterwards yield to, whatever ‘‘ unclean spirits,” more | tative must have been moulding the character of the 
and more powerful than the first, might enter into| people for many years. In the earlier stages of the 
the house that had been left ‘‘ empty and swept and | captivity, however, thero was enough in the hopes 
garnished,” this, at least, did not return. Those} and fears, the sorrow and the indignation, of the 
who, during the long centuries that had preceded, had | exiles to utter itself in the lyric form which, with the 
been evermore lapsing into the worship of many gods | Israelites, in a yet greater degree than with most 
and of visible symbols, returned to the land of their | other nations, was the natural expression for strong 
fathers a monotheistic and iconoclastic people. | emotions. The present structure of the Book of 

Here, too, in that exile of seventy years, other) Psalms, and the absence in most instances of any his- 
changes came over them. Living in the midst of a | torical criteria for fixing the date of individual hymns, 
people who had learnt, whatever might have been | make all hypotheses about them more or less conjec- 
their origin, to speak a language which differed from | tural; and Psalm cxxxvii. is, perhaps, the only one 
their own only as one dialect of a common stock | of which it can be said, with no shadow of doubt, that 
differs from another, they came, by degrees, to adopt | it came from the lips of those who “sat down and 
new words, new phrases, new modes of writing. The | wept” by the “waters of Babylon.” But it is, at 
large square characters which we know as Hebrew least, worth while to note some others to which the 
now, they learnt from their Chaldzan masters. The game date has been assigned, with, at least, great pro- 
change had already begun which, within a hundred | bability, by critics of eminence, like Mr. Perowne in 
years, made it necessary for the people to have teachers | England, and Ewald in Germany.* It gives a fresh 
who should interpret their ancient books for them | interest to the familiar words—‘“ Like as the hart de- 
(Neh. viii. 7). Nor can wo think of the captivity | sireth the water-brooks, so longeth my soul after thee, 
as without a very decisive influence on the canon of | Q God” (Ps. xlii.), to think of the man who remem- 
the Old Testament. It was, in the nature of the case, | bered how he had ‘‘ gone with the multitude to the house 








inevitable that many books that had once held a high 
place in Hebrew literature should be destroyed when 
the Holy City was taken and sacked. The official 
chronicles of the kings of Judah, the histories of in- 
dividual reigns by Iddo or Ahijah, the book of the 
wars of the Lord, the book of Jasher, the visions of 
prophets, the songs of poets, the proverbs of the wise 
—these, of which we find traces here and there in the 


of God,” who appealed to Jehovah to help him against 
an ‘‘ ungodly nation;”’ as one who was dragged across 
the “land of Jordan” and the heights of Hermon, 
away from the ‘‘courts” which he had loved. The 
cry of the worshipper who can no longer find access to 








* IT name the two writers whose commentaries have been in this respect 
most suggestive to me, without discussing the views which they respec- 
tively take of individual Psalms. 
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the ‘‘tabernacles”’ that were once so dear, who envies 
the very sparrows and swallows that found a nest on 
the altars of the Lord, who prays that God will once 
more ‘‘look on the face of his anointed” (Ps. lxxxiv.), 
has in it a deeper pathos, if we think of it as coming 
from that ‘anointed of the Lord,” the sonof Jehoiakim, 
who pined for so many years in his lonely prison. In 
Psalm Ixxix. we may hear the cry of one who re- 
members with shame and grief how the ‘‘ heathen 
have come into the inheritance of Jehovah” —how 
they have ‘‘ defiled the temple and laid Jerusalem on 
heaps, giving the bodies of the saints to the fowls of 
the heaven and the beasts of the earth,” and ‘‘ shedding 
their blood like water.” In Psalm lxxx. we may re- 
cognise a like lamentation from one who had belonged 
to the northern kingdom of the Ten Tribes, and had 
become an exile in the earlier Assyrian captivity ; 
who thought accordingly of Jehovah as of one ‘‘ who 
leadeth Joseph like a sheep,” whose prayer was that 
‘before Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasses,” He would 
‘* stir up His strength, and come to help” His people. 
The closing prayer of Psalm li., that God would 
**do good in His good pleasure to Zion” and “ build 
the walls of Jerusalem” may well be thought of as 
having been‘added to the hymn which owed its birth 
to David’s penitence, by one who lived when those 
walls were lying waste and desolate. In the words of 
Psalm lxxiv., which bring before us the havoc that 
men had made of all the carved work of the Temple 
with their axes and hammers, the ruthlessness with 
which they had ‘“ burnt up all the synagogues of God 
in the land,” we have a picture which, though it may 
possibly belong to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes 
and his desecration of the sanctuary, describes only 
too faithfully that which had been wrought by the 
Chaldzean armies. 

It remains only to note the succession of events as 
they affected the condition or the feelings of the exiles. 
Starting from B.c. 602, the year in which Nebuchad- 
nezzar carried off ‘‘ many of the children of Israel and 
of the king’s seed” (Dan. i. 3), as the date of the 
commencement of the captivity, we have the first great 
depopulation of the kingdom of Judah in B.c. 599. 
The reign of Zedekiah over the remnant that remained 
brings us to B.c. 588, and then the work is completed. 
Only the poorest of the land are left under Gedaliah. 
In B.c. 574, they heard that Tyre, after an obstinate 
resistance of thirteen years, had at last yielded to the 
arms of the Chaldean king. At some time, the date 
of which cannot be fixed with certainty, but which was 
probably towards the close of his reign, they were 
exposed to the trial of their faith caused by.the king’s 


insane and impious egotism, and apparently were only | 


delivered from it by the heroic faithfulness of the three 
eunuchs, who, as the representatives of their nation, re- 
fused to bow down before the golden image which the 
king, who had already described himself on his monu- 
ments as ‘‘ begotten by his God Merodach,” had set u 

to be worshipped and adored. A little while after this, 
the insanity took the more terrible and startling form 
of lycanthropy, the state in which the man believes 
himself to be a brute beast, and lasted, according to 
the interpretation we give, to the “times” of Dan. 
iv. 25, for seven years or seven months. In B.c. 561, 
the death of Nebuchadnezzar left his son, Evil-Mero- 
dach, to succeed ; and the kindness which that prince 
showed in releasing Jeconiah from his long imprison- 
ment implies, probably, a general temper of indul- 
gence towards the captives at large. The period that 
followed was one of many changes.* Evil-Merodach 
was assassinated in B.c. 559 by his brother-in-law, 
Nergal-Sharezer, who died, in his turn, after a short 
reign of four years, in battle- against Cyrus and the 
Persians, in B.C. 555, leaving a child as his successor. 
After a few months, the Chaldzan nobles felt the 
necessity of a warrior king, and chose one whose name 
meets us in the two forms of Labynetus and Nabona- 
dius, who for seventeen years carried on the defence of 
the Babylonian monarchy against the arms of Persia. 
During all this period, Daniel, and probably the other 
Jews who with him had been promoted to high office, 
continued to be held in honour. They remembered, 
at the time of Belshazzar’s feast, that the old man (he 
must have been then eighty at the least) had been ap- 
pointed by Nebuchadnezzar ‘“‘ master of the magicians 
and astrologers” (Dan. vy. 11). Belshazzar himself, who 
appears in the Book of Daniel and in Baruch (i. 11, 12) 
as the son of Nebuchadnezzar and king of Babylon, 
was in reality the son of Nabonadius (probably by a 
daughter of the great king, and so more honoured than 
his fellows), and shared the sovereignty with him, 
remaining to occupy Babylon while his father de- 
fended Borsippa. In B.c. 538, if we accept the com- 
monly-received chronology, the final blow was struck 
by ‘“‘ Darius the Mede,” probably the general in com- 
mand of the forces of Cyrus; and he became king or 
satrap of the conquered province. The relations in 
which he and his master, Cyrus, stood to the prophet 
and his people will form the subject of my third paper. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE. 


* The chronology of the whole period is too confused, the identification 
of the Biblical names of Belshazzar and Darius the Mede;with those named 
by Greek historians, or the Babylonian inscriptions too uncertain, for any 
one to speak positively. I have followed the arrangement adopted by Mr. 
Rawlinson and M. Le Normant, The most conspicuous rival theory is 
that which identifies the Belshazzar of the Book of Daniel with the Evil- 











Merodach of Jeremiah lii. 31, and Darius the Mede with Astyages. But 
the objections to this are, I believe, insuperable. 
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THE PHENOMENA OF GROWTH. 


. | ‘HERE is one parable uttered by our Lord which, 
either because it is related only by St. Mark,* or 
because it has been much misunderstced, has re- 
ceived far less attention than it deserves. It runs 
thus: ‘‘So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should 
have cast the seed into the ground, and should sleep and 
rise night and day, and the seed should spring and 
grow up he knoweth not how; for the ground bringeth 
forth fruit of itself; first the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear.” 

Now this parable, which, as I have hinted, has suf- 
fered many things at the hands of its critics, is one of 
three parables, the form of which is derived from the 
most familiar processes of agriculture. The first of 
this triad is ‘‘ the Parable of the Sower,” in which a 
husbandman is represented as scattering seed on a 
great variety of soils with an equal variety of result, 
to set forth the infinite diversities of the human heart, 
and of the modes in which it receives the truth of 
God. The second is, ‘‘ the Parable of the Tares of the 
Field,” in which we have a husbandman sowing good 
seed in a good field, and an enemy coming by night 
to scatter tares among the wheat; in which, there- 
fore, the intermixture of error with truth is imaged 
out, and the immenss activity of evil in obstructing 
the growth of that which is good. And the third is 
this parable of St. Mark’s, ‘‘ the Parable of the Seed,” 
in which the inherent vitality and productiveness of 
the good seed and of the truth of God are the main 
points of comparison. 

And this latter parable has, as I have said, suffered 
much at the hands of its readers. Many readers of 
the New Testament simply confuse it, either with the 
Parable of the Sower or the Parable of the Tares; it 
has no separate and marked individuality for them ; 
while a few critical readers, who have separated it 
from other parables in their thoughts, announce, as 
the result of their study, that we have here a rough 
draft either of the Parable of the Sower or of the 
Tares; that our Lord’s first effort to give the parable 
shape having failed, He afterwards recurred to it with 
better success, and gave it a more perfect form. In 
short, the many blunder over this Parable of the 
Seed through mere negligence, while a few—so at 
least it seems to me—blaspheme. 

30th blunder and blasphemy might well have been 
spared. For the truth is, that this parable, though 
very brief, is one of the most exquisite and matterful 
ever spoken; nor, if we will only look for them, is 
there the slightest difficulty in tracing the lines of 
divergence and contrast between this and the other 
parables. The difficulty, rather, is to miss them. In 
motive and meaning the three are wholly distinct. 
In the Parable of the Sower, as I have pointed out,t+ 
the emphasis of illustration lies on the diversities of 
soil into which the seed is cast, and the variety of 
results which these diversities occasion ; it falls on the 
wayside, to be carried off by the fowl of the air; it 
falls on the thorn-infested ground, to be choked by 
the quicker growths of evil; it falls on rocky ground, 
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* Mark iv. 26—26. 
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to wither away for want of depth and root; and it 
falls on good ground, to bring forth fruit in some 
thirty, in some sixty, in some a hundredfold. In the 
Parable of the Tares, again, the intense vigilance and 
activity of evil are set forth: how, even on the best 
ground, and together with the finest of the wheat, 
those detestable tares of error will spring up—a 
quick-growing zizanium, a bastard corn, so like the 
wheat that you can hardly distinguish the one from 
the other till the ear is formed or you try to live upon 
it. Butin this Parable of the Seed the emphasis is 
laid, not on the diversities of soil, nor on the surrep- 
titious intermixture of delusive tares, but on the 
peculiar phenomena of growth, on the germination of 
the good seed, and the successive forms it takes. It 
marks and emphasizes no less than three of these 
phenomena of growth: First, its mystery—the seed 
‘springs and grows up we know not how ;” second, 
its spontaneity—‘ the earth bringeth forth fruit of 
itself ;”? and, third, its progressiveness— “‘ first the 
blade, then the ear, and after that the full corn in the 
ear.” In fact, the distinctive features of the parable 
are as clear and marked as they well can be ; and, but 
for our careless negligent handling of God’s Holy 
Word, it is inconceivable that truths so distinct as 
these should have been confused together, simply be- 
cause the same figure, that of a husbandman sowing 
seed, is employed in each of the three parables. 

And the parable is as accurate and beautiful as it 
is well-defined. ‘With a few rapid touches it places 
before us a picture with which we are quite familiar, 
and discloses a mystery to which our very familiarity 
often makes us blind. Men do sow seed thus, casting 
it into the ground, then sleeping and waking, leaving 
it to the operation of ascertained natural laws. The 
earth does bring forth of herself, we cannot tell how. 
Growth is beyond our knowledge. We can hasten or 
retard it, but we can neither make the seed spring, 
nor tell how it grows; we cannot tell, for instance, 
which will prosper, this seed or that, nor why the 
one prospers and the other does not. Yet we help, 
and God helps. If we sleep through the night, we 
watch, and weed, and water through the day. And 
God! God has implanted the vital principle in the 
seed, and the quickening nutritive powers in air, 
and rain, and earth. We can bring the seed and the 
earth together; we can do something towards se- 
curing happy and favourable conditions of growth; 
yet we cannot secure growth: the harvest is of God, 
and varies at His pleasure. We must be careful, 
indeed, not to push the figure too hard or too far, 
as if, because ‘‘the earth bringeth forth fruit of 
itself,” therefore we can do nothing to produce growth, 
or foster it. Only, when we have done all that we 
ean, used all the helps at our command, there is still 
a mystery of spontaneity, an orderly progressive de- 
velopment, which our help does not explain. It is 
part of the mystery of life, and what do we know of 
that 2 Nature herself bears witness to our ignorance. 
The husbandman, as the parable reminds us, sleeps 
through the night; and that is just the time, as science 
affirms, in which growth, for the most part, takes 
place. Through the day the seed is busy storing up 
what little modicum of heat, moisture, nourishment, 








that it has got it—i.e., grows. In the dark mys- 
terious night, the mysteries of growth have their 
appropriate place. 

Now the kingdom of God, both as it comes in all 
the world, and as it comes to the individual heart, js 
as seed cast into the ground. It presents the same 
phenomena of growth—mystery, spontaneity, pro- 
gressiveness, 

I. Let us trace the phenomena in the history of the 
Divine Kingdom in the world. 

1. There is, first of all, mystery. ‘‘The seed springs 
and grows, we know not how.”” The kingdom of God 
did not come ‘with observation.” Of all lands, 
Judea is to us the most sacred and wonderful; and, 
of all people, the people of the Jews. The holy land, 
the chosen people, these are the channels through 
which we have received the salvation of God. But 
the land, so sacred to us, was not sacred to tho 
Romans and the Greeks; to them it was one of the 
least, and least regarded, provinces of the empire. 
The people, so holy and wonderful to us, were de- 
spised by them as a singularly obstinate, malignant, 
and intolerant race. J'jat was the last place, and 
these the last people, from whom the ruling nations 
would have looked for 2 disclosure of heavenly truth, 
for a benignant and victorious faith. And had they 
looked for it, the probability is that they would have 
missed it. They would have gone for it to the 
metropolis ; to the temple in which the rabbis taught, 
and the priests offered sacrifices; to the most crass 
and bitter encmies, therefore, of the faith of Christ. 
The ‘Light of the World” dawned, notin metropolitan 
Jerusalem, but in provincial Galilee—in Galilee, the 
darkest district of the land; in Nazareth, the most 
depraved village of Galilee. There was:a-mystery in 
the very origin of the kingdom, therefore; the good 
seed sprang up in the darkness. 

And an equal mystery attended its growth. It 
grew, as it sprang, without observation. Men could 
not point to it and say, ‘‘ Lo! here,” or, ‘‘ Lo! there,” 
‘*In the chamber,” or, ‘‘In the desert.” It was 
everywhere, though almost everywhere unseen. As 
we trace the history of the Gospel in primitive times, 
nothing is more surprising to us than the mysterious 
rapidity with which it diffused itself abroad. The 
fond persuasion of a few ‘‘ lewd Galileans,” it had 
spread from heart to heart, from city to city, from 
race to race, almost before the sages and rulers of this 
world had seen enough of it even to denounce and 
persecute it. The kingdom of heaven ‘took them by 
surprise,” took them ‘‘ by force:” it embraced and 
overcame the kingdoms of the earth or ever they 
were aware. Within three centuries after its first 
proclamation the faith of the crucified Christ became 
the regnant faith of a werld at enmity against God. 
The one divine Seed, of which the present Christendom 
is the present harvest, fell from heaven, grew up, as 
in a dry place, in solitary unadmired beauty, blos- 
somed, seeded, fell: but, lo! its seed-spores were 
carried abroad on every wind that blew, found a pre- 
pared soil under every clime, brought forth fruit in 
every land. A single spark of light was kindled ia 
the thick darkness in which the people sat. It burned 
and shone over Jerusalem. For a moment it suffered, 
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it can get; and in the night, when men sleep, shows | or seeme to suffer, total eclipse—-to expire in the 
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darkness which veiled the cross. But it was only for 
a moment. It reappears, waxes at Pentecost into 
sudden splendour. It shoots forth rays which travel 
to Antioch, to Ephesus, to Philippi, to Corinth, to 
Athens, to Rome, to Ethiopia and Egypt, to Spain, 
Gaul, Britain, till at last the darkness is beautiful 
with a multitude of scattered points of light which 
shine in all the great centres of human activity. These 
scattered points of light, moreover, expand, rise, diffuse 
till their outer edges blend and mingle, and the whole 
civilised world, even through the broad rural spaces 
which intervene between city and city, is illumined 
by the gracious light; till, in place of a night broken 
by scattered starry beams, there dawns a new glorious 
day, above a shining heaven, a rejoicing fruitful earth 
below. In vain do the astonished rulers take counsel 
together to arrest the coming of this day of the Lord. 
In vain do they rush hither and thither, as the rays 
travel and spread, to tread out this point of light or 
that; the light shines on till the whole atmosphere 
is aglow, and they themselves are transformed and 
glorified by its refulgence. To their infinite surprise, 
they discover that these scattered travelling light- 
points are not tapers fashioned by human skill, or 
bewildering marsh-fires rising from the swamps of 
human ignorance, but simply prepared surfaces which 
reflect the light of heaven; they discover that a new 
and brighter day has dawned upon them out of the 
eternity of God, and that henceforth even they must 
walk as children of the light and of the day. In less 
than three hundred years after Pentecost the Christian 
faith had conquered the throne of the Casars; yet 
only fifty years before its triumph it was reported to 
the emperor as ‘‘ the obscure persuasion of a few lewd 
Jews and Gentiles.” Such, and so marvellous, was 
the springing and the growth of the kingdom of 
God. 


2. But as we consider the rise and growth of the 
heavenly kingdom, we may note a second phenomenon 
—spontaneity. ‘‘The earth brought forth fruit of 
itself.” The progress of the kingdom of God, rapid 
and marvellous as it was, was largely independent of 
human aid. There are, as we all know, many human 
powers and influences which we desire to see working 
together for the good of any cause we take in hand; 
as, for instance, wealth, learning, high birth and 
breeding ; the ministries of art and song; kinship 
with the common aims, views, aspirations of men ; 
royal smiles; plentitude of means and advocates; 
and, above all, organization—the haying a well- 
ordered society labouring at a common purpose on a 
skilful plan. By a wise use and application of these 
aids, if only we can apply them, we expect to reach 
our end—to advance, establish, consolidate the cause 
in which we take an interest. But none of these were 
Jor the Gospel ; all of them were against it—a banded 
and apparently impregnable unity. Kings and rulers 
set themselves against the Lord and against his 
Anointed One. Learning despised the new faith too 
much to refute it. The arts were the ministers of the 
popular idolatries. Wealth was no more disposed to 
risk its gains for truth’s sake then than now, nor to 
waste in quest of truth time which it might so much 
more profitably employ. The popular habits were 
incredibly corrupt, and shrank from the pure faith 





which gave them rebuke. The church was not orga- 
nized into aggressive societies; each of those who 
went forth in the service of the truth went where ho 
was moved to go in simple dependence on the prompt- 
ing of the Spirit and the providence of God. None of 
the outward advantages which we have, or covet, were 
at the disposal of the disciples. Yet, by manifesta- 
tion of its inherent resources and energies, the faith 
everywhere spoken against conquered the world, con- 
verting adversaries into advocates, overcoming evil 
with its good. The kingdom spread and grew on 
every side. The earth brought forth fruit of her- 
self. The good seed germinated, breaking through 
the cold resisting clods, springing and reaching up- 
ward to its native heaven, turning to uses of nourish- 
ment whatsover lay between it and the light; till it 
reached the light, and grew up into that great life-tree 
whose leaves now heal nations. 

3. In this mysterious spontaneous growth, it dis- 
played a third phenomenon—progressiveness. ‘‘ First 
the blade, then the ear, and after that the full corn in 
the ear.” The kingdom grew from less to more, is 
growing still, for the progress is not yet complete. 
“‘The husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the 
earth, and hath long patience for it;” and we must 
‘*be patient unto the coming of the Lord,” if we 
would see the full procession of the seed of the king- 
dom from the weakness of the green blade to the 
wealth and beauty of the shock of corn fully ripe. As 
yet we see but in part; but even now already we can 
see that the process has begun—that even in our own 
time and that of our fathers it has broadly and rapidly 
advanced. Since this century dawned, many peoples that 
sat in darkness have seen the great light ; many races, 
eating that which is not bread and drinking that which 
satisfieth not, have now received the corn of heaven, 
and draw water from the well of salvation with great 
joy. Within even a shorter period than that, there 
has been a marked advance in the simplicity of Chris- 
tian wisdom and the catholicity of Christian love. 
And to-day we may see tokens, though few and fur 
between, of a simpler faith, a broader charity; the 
Bible is taking the place of the creed ; the love of man 
is supplanting the devotion to sect ; the dividing Shib- 
boleths are being “‘forgotten out of our mouths;” 
and the members of the one family are beginning to 
recognise every man his brother, and to draw together 
into a sacred unity. 

But, alas! the kingdom of God is still a coming 
kingdom: it has not fully come as yet, and cannot 
while we are so selfish and divided. The full corn in 
the ear is not yet fully ripe. ‘‘'The harvest is the end 
of the world,” and that, for our sins, is yet far off. 
Still we may hope for that which as yet we cannot 
see; and wiser men than we, using that large dis- 
course of reason which looks before and after, as they 
have reviewed and forecasted the history of the hea- 
venly kingdom, have divided it into three main epochs, 
answering to the three stages of development pre- 
figured by the blade, the ear, and the full corn in the 
ear. These epochs they have named after the three 
chief Apostles— Peter, Paul, and John. The Petrine 
era extends to the Reformation; the Pauline to the 
present day; while the Johanine extends from the 
proximate future to the close of the dispensation. 
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The Petrine is the era of morality and worship; the 
Pauline the era of dogma and philosophy ; the Johan- 
ine the era of wise simplicity and childlike love. 

When the Gospel was first proclaimed, it had little 
to fear from the ‘‘ outworn creeds” of men. The old 
pagan religions had lost their vitality and power. 
They had become incredible. They were regarded as 
myths, or poems, which set forth natural processes 
and relations; as lending a useful sanction to the 
police regulations of the empire; as affording a ser- 
viceable stimulus to the national unity or enthusiasm : 
but not as faiths which were to rule the thoughts and 
lives of men, and for which ’twere well even to die. 
The real obstacles with which the primitive disciples 
had to contend were the scepticism and the inveterate 
immoralities which idolatry had bred,—the smooth- 
polished licentiousness of thought and conduct, be- 
neath which the natural pieties of the human heart 
were entombed. To bring life to the sepulchre in 
which a dead world lay and stank amid infinite name- 
less corruptions—this was their difficult, their super- 
human task. And hence we find them encountering 
an unbelieving generation with a constant reiteration 
of plain facts—the death, viz., and the resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, a world steeped in pollutions 
of which it was well-nigh sick, with an invitation to 
a pure worship and a pure life. This was the Petrine 
age, the age in which Peter’s devout practical spirit 
was most prominent, most prolific. 

But, as the centuries passed, the church itself be- 
came heathenized. A pantheon of apostles, martyrs, 
saints, supplanted the divinities of Greece and Rome : 
the statue of Jupiter, now baptized Peter, was again 
adored as a god. Worship sank and hardened into a 
gorgeous ceremonialism. Morality was turned from 
a discharge into an evasion of the duties of life, or 
into a debtor and creditor account with heaven, the 
balance of which was commonly against God. The 
high priest of the Christian church usurped the throne 
of the most high God, and, once seated on it, leda 
life more infamous than that of any votary of Bacchus 
or any flamen of Aphrodite. 

Then arose Luther to purge the church. Armed 
with a scourge of small cords, borrowed from the 
tent-maker of Tarsus, he drave out the unclean 
rabble which profaned the house of prayer—the 
money-changers who, for a price, sold indulgences to 
sin. In the Scriptures of St. Paul he found the truths 
which were the best answer to the errors of his time, 
the best corrective to its vices. With the great truth 
of ‘‘ justification by personal faith,” and its related 
dogmas, he destroyed that system of priestly inter- 
ference between the soul and God which lay at the 
root of the prevailing heresies and corruptions. Since 
then, at least, to a very recent period, good men 
have been mainly occupied in constructing doctrinal 
systems, and applying doctrinal tests; in examining, 
proving, articulating those dogmas which, after all, 
compose only the skeleton of truth. This, too, was a 
necessary task, an indispensable step in the progress ; 
but we may hope that by this time it is nearly over 
and done. For a skeleton, though a necessary, is a 
somewhat unlovely, and even repellent, object. We 
must have one, if we are to live; but we need not be 
always curiously inspecting it, and still less should 





we, as some persons do, wear it outside our flesh, and 
perpetually thrust it in our neighbour’s face. 

And there are hopeful symptoms that the dogmatic 
era is drawing to a close. Many, in all sections of 
the Christian church, have learned that vital faith in 
Christ is ‘‘ more than all the creeds;” that to live in 
holy charity is the supreme duty of all who worship 
God in sincerity and truth. Many dividing prejudices, 
bigotries, sectarianisms, have been renounced, and 
even those who have not renounced are beginning a 


little to distrust them. In all quarters of the common || 









temple there is a sensible stir and movement, not this | 


time, thank God, away from each other, but toward 
each other ; not indicative of a desire to retreat into 
separate courts, but of a determination to break down 
all party walls, and to rend all dividing veils, that 
there may be one service in His house who is the God 
and Father of us all. Many auspicious omens seem 
to point to the coming of “the full corn in the ear;” 
to the advent of a time in which the catholic spirit of 
the loving and beloved John will be the animating 
and dominant spirit of all who serve Christ. May 
God speed its coming, and give us grace, each accord- 
ing to his several ability, to speed it too. 

II. But we have also to trace the operation of these 
same phenomena in the spiritual history of the indi- 
vidual man, 

1. And, first, for mystery. The good seed springs 
up we know not how. In some cases, indeed, and to 
a certain extent, the reception of the truth, the ger- 
mination of the seed of the kingdom, may be matter 





of distinct consciousness. The ploughshare of afflic- | 


tion may have passed over the heart; the hammer of 
judgment may have broken and pulverized the rock; 
the fire of Divine Love may have burned up the briars 
and thorns which infested the soil, and in the good 
ground thus prepared good seed may have been 
strewn by a hand of which we were aware. We may 
be able to recall the very truth which first awakened 
conviction, and the circumstances which had prepared 
us to receive it. But, very commonly, the planting 
and germination of truth are matter of unconscious- 
ness. We cannot tell when the seed fell, or how it 
grew, where or how we began to live unto God. 
Winged seeds of truth were floating through the air, 
and some of them fell softly in a quiet unregarded 
corner of our heart. Silent and unseen they lay, 
pushing forth vital germs in the darkness. Not till 
the blade began to appear above the surface, did we 
know that the Great Husbandman had commenced 
His gracious culture. 

Because of this mystery in the springing of the seed 
many genuine believers hold themselves in doubt, and 
often fear that God has not caused the truth to take 
root within them. They forget that in its inception 
all life is weak and unconscious. The babe comes 
plaining into the world, seeing nothing, having no 
conscious enjoyment of its powers—most of its powers 
as yet lying dormant. The seed puts forth its first 
tender germ, escaping the bondage of the husk only 
to meet the cold hard clods; not till it reach the light 
can it clothe itself in beauty, and wave freely in the 
free air of heaven. And it is thus with the beginning 
of the spiritual life, with the germination of the Divine 
seed. Fora time it lies beneath the surface of con- 
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sciousness. After the first faint joy of escape from 
the husk of sinful habit, there comes the sense of 
darkness and obstruction. Hindering clods gather 
round it, seeming to thwart and oppress the rising 
life. Not till it has reached the light of day can we 
be sure that it has begun to live. If any of us know 
what this means, let us take heart. That we cannot 
tell when the seed fell, or how it sprang, what the 
truth was which first impressed us, or how it gathered 
force, need not disturb our peace. Mystery is a law 
of growth. The obstructions which seem to thwart 
our growth will not really thwart it; they are there 
only that the energies of our life may be concentered, 
may gather new vigour from resistance. So soon as 
we are strong enough to pierce them, the hindering 
clods will not hinder, but feed, our growth; they will 
yield us the very discipline and nutriment we need. 

And this mystery attaches, not only to the first, but 
to all subsequent seed. It is not the words we hear, 
but the words we receive and appropriate, which 
really spring up and bring forth fruit within us. And 
the process of that growth—is it not this? An un- 
regarded word—a word to which, when we heard it, 
we gave little heed—sinks silently into our heart. It 
lies there, still and quiescent, for days, weeks, 
months, perchance; till at last, touched and quickened 
by some inward experience, it rises into life, becomes 
a blessing and a joy—we cannot tell how! 

Nay, even when we seek consciously and of set 
purpose, to gather seeds of truth, and to compel them 
to germinate in our minds, when we steadfastly give 
ourselves to the study of the Word, that we may 
possess ourselves of its hidden store of good, much of 
the process is still very mysterious. Our best thoughts, 
our profoundest insights, come to us; we do not go 
step by step to them, gradually approaching them by 
logical advances ; but suddenly they are with us, their 
beauty unveiled, their power manifest. Almost all 
who have to teach the truth will admit that, if they 
wish to comprehend some deep saying of Holy Writ, 
to feel its real inward force, to master its inmost 
secrets, they have to wait as well as to think and 
pray; they will tell you that often their best course is 
to let it lie in their minds for weeks or months, with- 
out making any immediate or conscious effort to 
master it. As they go about their daily tasks, the 
Word lies, apparently inactive, floating on the current 
and surface of their thoughts; yet all the while it is 
throwing out one delicate fibre here and another 
there, taking root downwards and pushing stems 
upward, connecting and interpreting itself through 
whatever books they read, whatever thoughts and 
affections are excited within them, till at last it gives 
up its secret, yields its fruit, and their joy of harvest 
is deepened by the joy of conquest. The seed grows, 
they know not how, till it has fruit in itself, and only 
a vigorous effort is requisite to crush it into flour and 
knead it into a living bread. 

2. But, again, we have to mark the spontaneity of 
the spiritual growth. The good seed ‘ bringeth forth 
fruit of itself.” If we cannot compel the seed to grow 
in our own hearts, still less can we make it grow in 
other hearts. It must bring forth fruit of itself ; that 
is, by virtue of the principle of life which God has 
infused into it, and of the means of life with which 





He has graciously surrounded it. And here we come 
on a very needful warning against impatience, against 
undue interference. In order that there may be 
growth, the Sun of Righteousness must shine upon 
the seed sown; the dew of heavenly grace must fall ; 
and, if these quickening influences be vouchsafed, the 
seed will thrive on any soil, however thin and poor, 
without our help. Less depends on our efforts than 
we sometimes think. We may, indeed—nay, we 
should—weed and water and watch through the day ; 
but, after all, the great growth will be at night, when 
we are asleep ; and the good seed will spring up, not so 
much from anything we have done, as from the vital 
reproductive power which God has given to His truth, 
and the gracious influence which He sheds from above. 

We must have been very heedless, or very unfeeling, if 
we have not often felt how helpless we are ; if we have 
not learnt that Paul may plant and Apollos water, but 
that God alonecan give growth. You have doubtless 
seen those whom you love exercised with doubts, beset 
with fears. A good work seems to have been begun upon 
them, but itmakes no progress, or appears to make no 
progress. You have felt, perhaps, as if you could almost 
coin your life away to give them life; but there is no- 
thing that you cando; and youstand by in a passion of 
unavailing solicitude and prayer. Now I would have 
you understand that that is just the best thing you 
can do—pray to the Growth-Giver. Beneath His 
blessing, the earth will bring forth of itself, if only 
you will let it alone. Have faith in God, and in God’s 
Word, and in God’s Spirit; have no faith in yourselves, 
or in anything that you can do. Break up the soil; 
sow the good seed; water it with your tears and 
prayers; and then leave it calmly and hopefully with 
God. Don’t be impatient for results, but have patience, 
and, if need be, “‘long patience.” Don’t be like 
foolish children, for ever digging up the seed to see 
whether it grows, or how it grows. But rest in the 
assurance that whosoever goth forth weeping and 
sowing precious seeds, shall return again with joy, 
bringing his sheaves with him. 

3. Then, finally, as progressiveness is another law of 
spiritual growth, we have another reason for patience 
and hope. In our impatience, we often expect not 
only that the good seed will visibly grow the very 
moment it is sown, but even that it will bring forth 
fruit. No sooner has the truth been planted in our 
hearts, or at latest the green blade of profession has 
scarcely peeped above the soil, than we think we are 
to eat of its precious fruit and be satisfied. We cannot 
tarry for the slow natural processes through which the 
fruit ripens and is made perfect; and so we employ 
all kinds of artificial stimulants to hasten the harvest. 
We run after religious novelties and excitements; we 
attempt to bend our thoughts and feelings to a high 
strain of devotion to which they have not fairly risen ; 
and, as the reward of our impatience, we are oppressed 
with a sense of the unreality of our spiritual life, and 
sometimes either harden into hypocrisy, or drift into 
a settled scepticism. Growth, natural, steady, pro- 
gressive growth, should be our aim—the growth 
which is the natural expression of the inward strength 
we have gained by a wise use of the truths, and gifts, 
and ordinances of God—growth never hasting, yet 
never resting—the growth which springs from the 
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vivifying beams of the Lord our Sun, and the con- 
tinual dews of the Holy Spirit, and a frank suscepti- 
bility to all pure and nourishing influences, whether 
from earth or heaven. Let us be patient, then, with 
the patience of faith. The sower sleeps and rises 
night and day: but God never slumbers nor sleeps. 
He will not forsake the work of His own hands, nor 
suffer any seed of His planting to wither and die. 

Let us be charitable and considerate, as well as 
patient. In the field of the Church the good seed is to 
be found in all stages of development: here, in the 
green blade; there, in the ear; and yonder, in its 
golden prime. And it does sometimes happen that 
the blade sets itself up to judge the ear, and condemns 
it, because, unlike itself, it bears the full corn. Let 
us not judge one another any more. Whatever our 
stage in the divine progress may be, our main business 
is to grow, to bring our fruit to its ripe maturity, not 
to judge the neighbouring stalks. 

Let us remember, moreover, that the seed grows 
mainly in the night, and so learn to take thankfully 
whatever darknesses or sorrows the Great Husbandman 
may send, knowing that His will and purpose are that 





we should bring forth fruit, and bring it forth more 
abundantly. 

Last of all, let us acknowledge that if we are without 
fruit unto God, that is our fault, not His. The Divine 
Sower has scattered many good seeds on our hearts, 
He has neglected no means of culture—the sun has 
risen and shone, the gracious quickening rains have 
fallen. If the seed has not sprung, it is because we 
have resisted His culture and ministry; because we 
have permitted the thronging pleasures of life to make 
a common highway of our hearts; because we have 
suffered the cares of life, or the deceitfulness of riches, 
or the lusts of other things, to enter in and choke the 
good word of truth and make us unfruitful. We need 
not remain fruitless. We dare not be like the barren 
ground which brings forth only noxious weeds and 
poisonous thorns, ‘‘ whose end is to be burned.” The 
Growth-Giver waits to give us growth, to conduct us 
through all the steps of the divine progress—first the 
blade, then the ear, and then the full corn in the ear, 
which, so soon as it is fully ripe, will be gathered with 
joyful shouts and merry songs into the garner of our 
God. SAMUEL Cox. 








A QUIET 


CHARITY. 


BY A CITY MAN. 


‘‘No, thank you,” one day said a friend, whom I 
had invited to go with me to an industrial school 
examination, or something of that kind. ‘‘ Much 
obliged, but poor people are not my line. I prefer 
rats—they’re quite us nice to be close to, and there’s a 
deal more fun in them. You may sham to look horri- 
fied, but that’s what you philanthropic folks go in for. 
You think it’s ‘interesting’ to go poking about in 
some stinking place, so long as it’s a good way off 
your own house and you’ve gota policeman to take 
care of you. And then look at the May Meetings. 
They’re every bit as much a ‘ dissipation’ as the Opera. 
I should like something that tasted a little spicier 
than Exeter Hall myself, but I wouldn’t quarrel 
with any man’s taste, if you weren’t such a set of 
humbugs. You want to eat your cake and have it, 
—to enjoy yourselves, according to your queer notions, 
and then fancy you’ve done something very virtuous. 
You are humbugs, sir—I defy you to disprove it. All 
professions are humbugs; philanthropy is a profes- 
sion now-a-days—a very genteel profession, and pay- 
ing, too, sometimes ; ergo, philanthropy is a humbug. 
There, old fellow, that’s a perfect what-d’ye-call-it ? 
Major, and t’other thing, and thing-ma-jig. It’s a 
humbug all through. You want to humbug your 
poor, and they do humbug you: you humbug your- 
selves, and you humbug one another, and you try to 
humbug us, but you can’t. I believe at bottom I’m 
every bit as good a man as Shaftesbury—you may 
stare, but I don’t think I’m paying myself much of a 
compliment. Modesty’s this child’s weakness. Asa 
man of business, sir, look at the way your charities 
are managed—the heap of money that goes for rent, 
and stationery, and salaries. If you want to be kind 
to your hard-up friends, give them money out of your 





| own pocket, and don’t get money out of the public for 
| somebody else, and then spend it on a deputy- 
| assistant-secretaryship for the Rey. Mr. This, who 
|can’t get a living, or Captain That, who can’t get 
a ship. As a man of common sense, sir, if I may 
still call you so, look at the way in which you fel- 
lows butter one another in your reports, and speeches, 
| and all the rest of it. How on earth can you stand 
| such stuff? It’s just like the fellows at the stations; 
| they dab a great bit of grease into one axle-box, 
|and then down goes the lid, and they dab a great 
bit into another. I wish I'd got to try your wheels. 
And the best of the joke is, that your poor ain’t a bit 
grateful to you; and I don’t blame them. You don’t 
give ’em what they want. If you'll start a ‘Uni- 
versal Quartern of Gin and Two-out Society,’ I'll 
become an annual subscriber. The only rational phi- 
lanthropist I ever heard of is Mrs. T , ‘ All-a- 
blowing’s’ wife, and she doesn’t profess to be a 
philanthropist , so it doesn’t affect my argument. And 
she didn’t go mooning out to the Hast-end, or over 
the bridges, but looked out of her back-windows, and 
tried to do the people there some good, in a way they 
could understand. Distance lends enchantment to 
the view with most of you; and you don’t know how 
to set about your work, when you get to it. Dickens’s 
‘flannel veskits for the little niggers’ isn’t a bit too 
strong. I saw something exactly like it only a day or 
| two ago in the papers—about some Indians that didn’t 
| know what to do with some red flannel waistcoats they'd 
had sent out to ’em, and cut them up at last for flags 
to their spears, like the Lancers. But Mrs. T—— is 
a sensible woman. She’s gone to work close at home, 
without any fiddle-faddle of committee, and founda- 
tion-stone-laying and speechifying, and all that rub- 
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bish; and she makes the people see that what she 
does, and makes them do, is good for them; at least, 
so old T says, and I can believe it, though he 
does say it. Mrs. T—— is as nice a little woman as 
Iknow. She’s got none of your sanctified airs, but 
jokes, and makes a fellow feel jolly. I hadn’t the 
least idea before that she did anything in your line, 
but I’ll be bound she does it in a way that would 
astonish you. The only sensible thing old T—— 
ever did was when he married her, and the only 
silly thing she ever did was when she let him. You 
should hunt her up, and get a wrinkle. Of course, 
you couldn’t do the thing in her style, but it might 
teach you how to sham better.” 

I was used to talk of this kind from my old 
crony—talk which did not prevent him from giving 
me half-crowns, and guineas too, when I had a 
telling case of want to lay before him, and pro- 
mised that his donation should not be ‘‘ sweated,” 
as he phrased it, by passing through any official 
fingers. But never before had I heard him ex- 
press unqualified approval of any philanthropic plan 
or person. On female philanthropists he had been 
especially hard. Married women, he had been in 
the habit of saying, had plenty to do at home; and 
unmarried women only made fools of themselves, ‘‘ if 
they didn’t want to catch the curate—and they couldn’t 
all have him—and he wasn’t much of a catch, after 
all—lecturing people that had forgotten more than 
they ever knew.” My curiosity was certainly piqued 
in reference to the work which Mrs. T—— had 
started. Like my friend, I had only known her pre- 
viously as an exceedingly pleasant, blithe, bird-like 
little woman; who was generally thought to have 
thrown herself away upon her husband, to whom 
delicate City wit had given the nickname of “ All-a- 
blowing,” cn account of the bouquet he always carried. 
in his button-hole, together with the generally florid 
and inflated style of his face, figure, dress, manners, 
and conversation. 

The next time I called in Square, W.C., I 
told Mrs. T what I had heard of her. She tried 
to laugh the matter off at first, and said that I must 
not believe all that I heard. Her husband was very 
complimentary, and our anti-charity friend had always 
been a great admirer of hers. When, however, she 
found that I was really interested in the business, she 
gave me a simple account of what she was doing, and 
how she came to doit. Behind the house was. garden, 
and at the bottom of that Mews, which bounded the 
prospect from the ground-floor and the first-floor win- 
dows, but from the baek bedroom windows, a nest of 
squalid courts and lames. could be seen, crammed in 
between the Mews and a street of decent shops. Looking 
out of those upper back windows, Mrs. T had been 
horrified to see what an amount of filth, and misery, 
and vice there was within a stone’s throw of her own 
outwardly grimy, but inwardly clean, cosy, well- 
ordered house. She made inquiries about this densely 
peopled island of dirt, and found that, in a clerical 
point of view, it was a NoMan’sLand. Fora wonder 
(considering the locality), there were no Irish in it, 
and, therefore, Catholic priests did not visit it; and 
when the district in which it was really included had 
been carved out of the parish, these slums had slipped 














between two stools. The mother-church clergy 
thought that the district clergy visited them, and vice 
versa. ‘*Missioners come sometimes, mem,” said a 
charwoman who was one of Mrs. T——’s informants ; 
‘but then, you see, mem, they hain’t got anythink 
but tracks to give away, an’ though I don’t say they 
ain’t good men, you see, mem, they’re blusterous like 
sometimes, an’ says all kind of unpleasant thinx 
about hell an’ sich, as the people won’t stand from 
sich as them. Poor folks like to be well served when 
they can, an’ when there’s sich a plenty o’ parsons, 
they thinks, you see, mem, that some o’ the real sort 
might come to’em, an’ not put ’em off with make- 
believes like, mem.” 

The result of Mrs. T ’3 inquiries was that she 
resolyed to look after her poor neighbours herself. 
She carved out a portion of the slums which she could 
keep almost literally under her own eye, and then be- 
came familiar with it by repeated house-to-house, or 
rather room-to-room visits. She found—especially 
amongst the very young and old—many cases of per- 
sons whose “living” was a funambulist tottering 
between food and starvation, and some cases in which, 
without her aid, the latter alternative would have been 
certain; but in, perhaps, the majority of instances she 
discovered that the money which, in one way or 
another, her clients made in the week would enable 
them to live in a far nearer approach to comfort, 
if they only spent it wisely, and had decent places 
to spend it in. The uncleanliness, the untidiness, 
the mad drunkenness, and quiet persistent drinking, 
the improvidence, the sensual vice without any 
excuse from want, the gratuitous bad language and 
brutal behaviour, the neglect and wilful mis-educa- 
tion of children, the witless choice and wasteful 
cookery of food, the smart trumpery bought for 
dress, which she witnessed, disgusted and almost 
disheartened the model little materfamilias; and the 
obstinaey with which, at first, all her efforts to im- 
prove the condition of her “parishioners,” as she 
jokingly called them, were silently set aside, or openly 
resisted—when they did not take a direct pecuniary 
form—disheartened her still more; but she was not 
going: to be beaten, and'thought it unfair and cowardly 
to cherish uncharitable thoughts. of the poor people, 
now that she had found out their secrets, for whom 
she had professed to feel affectionate pity when she 
had looked at them from the comfortable stand-point 
of her upper windows. ‘Poor things, they may well 
be foul in body, mind, and heart,” she said to herself, 
‘cramped up in those filthy holes.” The water- 
supply of the slums was a mere farce, their provisions 
for common decency were abominable, the high- 
rented, plethorically crowded houses, uniess manifestly 
tottering, only experienced landlords’ care in the form 
of the punctual weekly visits of the rent-collectors. 
Mrs. T——, as a first step, went in at the landlords. She 
made her husband stir up the parish authorities, and 
so alarmed those of her square neighbours whom she 
knew with talk about typhus and cholera seeds flying 
about like thistle-down, and the plague-nest they had 
close by them, that they backed still more emphati- 
cally T——’s emphatic complaint. The landlords 
were compelled to do something, but it was not much. 








Some of them could not be got at, and when a tangible 
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individuality was dragged out to view his property, | her husband to rent a ruinous old warehouse that 
he speedily vanished again, after only giving what is | formed one side of an alley, satirically named Layen- 
vulgarly known as ‘‘a lick and a promise” towards | der Gardens, leading from an archway in the street of 
its purification. Very little was done in the way of shops down into the slums; and to fit it up roughly 


improving the water-supply, because there was a/ for her purposes. 


There she established a public 


pump a quarter of a mile off; and Mrs. T——, after | kitchen and a wash-house, and made the pile the 


all, had to pay for a good deal of the lime-washing. 


head-quarters of her work. In the kitchen she showed 


If the rooms had had a constant high-pressure supply | her women with her own hands how to make the best 
of water, cooking and clothes-washing in them would use of their materials. She conquered their prejudices 


have been great nuisances. 








had looked upon as ‘“‘beggarly,” until they were 
recommended by ‘‘a real lady—there’s no doubt about 
that—though some as thinks theirselves swells in the 
Square ain’t much.” 
pupils as a culinary magician, owing to the way in 
which she taught them to concoct savoury messes out 
of apparently most unpromising raw material, and 
saved their pockets by getting them to club their pur- 
chases. It is a trite saying that the nearest way to 
an Englishman’s heart is through his stomach (a good 





She was looked upon by her | 


Mrs. T—— prevailed on against materials and modes of dressing which they 


many men, by-the-bye, of all countries and condi- 
tions, are so best approachable). The saying was 


| verified in the case of the men of Lavender Gardens 


and their purlieus. The improved cookery of the 
wives made their wives’ teacher a favourite with the 
husbands. At first they had resented her intrusion 
on their “homes.” ‘‘We don’t want swell folk 
spyin’ on us,” they had said. ‘How would she 
like some un as thought herself more of a swell 
walkin’ into her drorin’-room to see if she kep’ it 
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tidy ?” Gradually, however, the men came round 
—let their children go to the school she had started 
on the upper floor, where cheeses used to be kept, 
and become depositors in her penny-bank. She 
kept the accounts of the bank herself, getting her 
husband to audit them; and she took a class 
every now and then in the school herself, and 
so dignified the office of the schoolmistress in the 
eyes of both parents and children. She got up plea- 
sant gatherings both of men and women in the old 
warehouse, gave them little treats, and read and 
chatted to them, and made them chat with her, as if 
she cared for them. She got hold of the people; and, 
feeling themselves the better for the hold in every 
way, they clung to it. 

I need not say that Mrs. T did not speak of 
her own work as I have spoken of it; but, ‘‘ reading 
between the lines,” I wanted to see her in the midst 
of it. ‘*Oh, I shall be cook on Thursday, if you wish 
to see me in my apron,” she said, with a laungh—‘“‘ a 
little after eleven. If you get down at the corner of 
—— Street, Lavender Gardens is the third turning 
on the left.” 

When I reached the low archway, over which 
“Tayender Gardens” was curved in mud-splashed 
paint, I felt rather disappointed. The place looked so 
dirty, and two dirty, lazy-looking men were lounging 
against the cannon-pillar that would almost have 
blocked up the path without them. They moved aside 
and directed me civilly enough, however, when I 
asked my way to Mrs. T *s school. The houses 
on the other side of the way also gave proofs of her 
presence. They were of London’s dreary, black- 
jaundiced drab brick; but the window-panes were 
clean, and had flowers-pots in front, enclosed in green 
lath fences; and the open staircases showed the dis- 
tinct traces of shoulder-rubs upon their white, instead 
of looking as if they had been painted with a dozen 
coats of sewage, and were being painted with another. 

Mrs. T—— was in the kitchen, with her sleeves 
turned back, laying down the law about some cooking 
business, in her pretty little good-tempered, dictatorial 
manner. The women, who were getting the lecture, 








were grinning in admiration of her cleverness, and 
wonder that they had got on so easy terms with such 
a genius. In the middle of the lecture, a little girl 
trotted down into the heavy-beamed, low-pitched 
room, from the school-room above, and pulled Mrs. 
T ’s dress, to call her attention to the first duster 
the little lass had ever hemmed. When Mrs. T 
found that I was at the door, she laughed, and said 
that I must wait until she had done her work. Then 
she took me round her “parish.” It was a very 
miserable place, in spite of the blotches of cleanliness, 
so to speak, that she had brought out upon it. I could 
see, however, that she had effected a wonderful change 
in the buildings, and a still more wonderful change in 
their tenants. We saw some slovens and sluts, but 
they were not defiantly-shameless sloyens and sluts. 
Most of the people had a hopeful, grateful look, 
as if they had found out that Lavender Gardens need 
not be their life-long doom, and that even Lavender 
Gardens might be lived in decently. Everybody 
talked freely with Mrs. T——, and those to whom 
she talked about a longer, brighter future than they 
could anticipate in a mere escape from Lavender 
Gardens, did not instantly drop their eyes, and starch 
their faces, and talk through their noses in reply. 
They answered naturally what was naturally said— 
not constantly produced, after a formal preface like a 
showman’s before he exhibits the thing by which he 
gets his living. 

‘¢ There—what is it, after all?” said Mrs. T——, 
when we had finished the round of her parish; and I 
felt that she put the question sincerely, and sincerely 
answered that there was not much to show. 

‘‘The good the work does me is the best part of it, 
I think,” she said ; ‘‘ but that seems wickedly selfish— 
poor folks struggling, to cultivate the ‘fine feelings’ 
of idle people who think it a ‘ploy,’ as the Scotch 
say, to spend a little spare time on them.” 

Although she almost echoed our anti-charity 
friend’s heresy, I admired the little woman as much 
|as he did. Work like hers, that will not furnish 
| pabulum for eloquent speeches, is a work that needs 
| a good many more such workers in London. 














HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
GENESIS.—Part IY. 


Six years of additional service passed over in the 
way we have described,* and at the close of this 
period Jacob had become a man of wealth; he had 
become, also, an object of jealousy and suspicion to 
Laban and his sons. He therefore set himself 
promptly to obey a divine intimation he received 
to return to the land of his fathers. Summoning 
his wives to the field where he was tending the 
flocks, he told them of his purpose to leave Laban ; 
complained of the ungenerous usage to which he 
had been subjected by him; and narrated a dream 
in which God had promised to him that prosperity 
which he had obtained. Of the means he had used to 
secure the fulfilment of that promise he said nothing; 


* SUNDAY MaGazinE for April, p. 446. 








of these, probably, his wives were left in ignorance 
by him, that they might suppose the remarkable suc- 
cess which he had enjoyed was solely caused by the 
divine bounty. Wholly under’ his influence, his wives 
agreed to escape with him; and taking advantage of 
Laban’s absence from home, Jacob set out, with all 
that he possessed, to return to the land of Canaan. 
More than two days elapsed before tidings of Jacob’s 
flight reached Laban, and on the third he set out, as 
soon as the intelligence reached him, in pursuit. So 
wall had Jacob used his time, that it took Laban 
seven days to overtake him. The course he took was 
in a south-westerly direction after crossing the Eu- 
phrates; and by the time Laban came up with him 
| he had reached the mountain range of Gilead, the 
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range lying to the north of the Jabbok, and now 
bearing the name of Jebel Ajlun (xxxi.-1—21). It 
is difficult to understand how Jacob, burdened as he 
was with so large a retinue, could have accomplished 
such a distance in nine or ten days; and also how it 
took Laban, who was unencumbered, seven days to 
traverse a distance over which Jacob, with his flocks 
and herds and family, passed in ten days. Laban and 
his company, we may believe, would be mounted on 
their swiftest dromedaries, and they must have tra- 
yelled at a rate at least twice as fast as that which 
was possible for Jacob. But it may be that they 
made some mistakes as to the route taken by Jacob, 
and so lost time; whereas Jacob would naturally push 
forward with the utmost possible expedition, especially 
in the earlier stages of his flight. Something, also, 
must be allowed for a difference in the point from 
which each started, as Laban was perhaps more than 
two days journey further away than Jacob. 

Laban had set out full of wrath against his son-in- 
law, and he was strong enough to have taken ven- 
geance on him for his flight; but, ere he overtook 
him, he was warned of God, in a dream, not to speak 
to Jacob, ‘‘ either good or bad,” i.e., to use no endea- 
vours to alter what had taken place (comp. xxiv. 50). 
He therefore contented himself with uttering com- 
plaints and reproaches ; he also intimated that though 
Jacob’s departure might be excused by a natural 
longing to return to his father’s house, this could 
not excuse his carrying with him Laban’s teraphim, 
or household gods. Jacob, ignorant that these had 
been secretly carried off by Rachel, indignantly re- 
pelled the charge, and challenged a strict search to 
be made through the tents, declaring that if any of 
his company was found in possession of the teraphim, 
he should be put to death. Rachel managed to con- 
ceal them under the cradle-like saddle used by her 
when mounted on her camel, on which she remained 
seated during her father’s search, pleading indisposi- 
tion as an excuse for not rising. The search was thus 
fruitless ; and now it became Jacob’s turn to reproach 
Laban for his suspicions and his unfairness: and this 
he did in such a way that Laban was not only silenced 
but moved, so that the interview ended in a friendly 
covenant between them. This was commemorated by 
the erection of a cairn, or pile of stones, to which a name 
was given, Laban naming it, in his Aramean dialect, 
Jegar-Sahadutha, and Jacob, in Hebrew, Gale’ad; both 
meaning pile, or heap of witness. It was also called 
Mizpah, i.e., watch-tower ; because Laban said, ‘‘ May 
Jehovah watch between me and thee when we are ab- 
sent from each other.” After this they ate together, 
and next day parted in friendship (xxxi. 22—55). 

Another peril now awaited Jacob, that of meeting 
his brother Esau. To deliver him from anxiety on 
this head, he was met, as he went on his way, by the 
angels of God, who joined his company as a safeguard. 
These heavenly protectors Jacob saw, his vision being 
quickened so that what was hid from others was 
made manifest to him. In commemoration of this 
gracious manifestation on his behalf, Jacob called the 
place Mahanaim (two camps), either because he 
reckoned the angelic host as an addition to his own, 
or, more probably, because he saw his heavenly de- 
fenders ranked on each side of his company, so as to 








afford the most efficient protection. Mahanaim be- 
came afterwards an important town, and is still to be 
identified under the name Mahneh. Though fortified 
by help from above, Jacob did not neglect the means 
fitted to appease his brother’s wrath. Messengers 
were despatched to Esau with a courteous and respect- 
ful message from Jacob. They returned, however, 
with the alarming intelligence that Esau was advanc- 
ing with an armed company of four hundred men, 
The statement that the messengers of Jacob were sent 
to Esau in the land of Seir has been regarded as in- 
consistent with the statement in xxxvi. 6, 8, that 
Esau remained in Canaan, and did not settle in Seir 
until after Jacob’s return. But the historian does not 
say that at the time Jacob sent messengers to his 
brother, Esau had sett/ed in Seir, he only says that he 
was at that time in Seir; and his being there with an 
armed body of four hundred men renders it probable 
that he was out at the time on a warlike expedition, 
and was conquering for himself the territory which 
afterwards he occupied as his proper seat. This may 
account also for his coming to meet his peaceful 
brother with so formidable a host. The district was 
evidently in an unsettled state at the time (see xxviii. 
12, 15); and Esau may not have felt it safe to travel 
without his full escort. Perhaps, also, he wished to 
let his brother see that, notwithstanding his loss of 
the birthright, he had prospered, and become pos- 
sessed of power enough to enable him, had he chosen, 
to take severe vengeance on him for the artifice by 
which he had gained an advantage over him; nay, it 
may be that Esau, with that sort of wild generosity 
which belongs to characters such as his, wished to 
return good for evil, and to cast around his brother 
and his company the protection of his power. Jacob, 
however, naturally interpreted his brother’s intentions 
by his own sense of the wrong he had done him, and 
so prepared himself for the worst. Encamping for 
the night, he divided his company into two bands, in 
the hope that, if his brother came upon one, the other 
might escape. He then committed himself and his 
interests to the care of God, and pleaded for protec- 
tion and deliverance from the danger by which he 
was threatened, urging God’s own gracious promise 
to him as his plea. He also selected a present for his 
brother from his flocks and herds, in all five hundred 
and fifty head of cattle, and sent them on before, 
under the charge of servants, trusting that thereby he 
might appease him, and so render their meeting safe 
for himself (xxxii. 1—21). Having thus made all 
wise preparations to avert the dreaded danger, he sent 
his household and his cattle over the brook, which 
afterwards, from the events of the night, received the 
name Jabbok (Yabbogq, from Abog, to wrestle, now the 
Wady Zerqa, 7.e., blue stream), while he himself re- 
mained alone on the northern bank. Here a being 
met him in human form, with whom he wrestled all 
through the night. For a season neither party pre- 
vailed, but at last the stranger touched the ischiatic 
nerve in Jacob’s thigh, in consequence of which his 
hip was dislocated, and he was rendered helpless; 
but being made aware (probably by this) of the super- 
natural character of his opponent, he persisted in 
retaining his hold, only changing the mode of his 
attack, and by supplication and tears seeking to pre- 
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vail with him. Dy this means he succeeded (comp. 
Hos. xii. 4, 5). The Angel with whom he had wrestled 
became known to him as God Himself; and in token 
of the success he had achieved, he received a new 
name, that of Israel (Yishrael, wrestler of God), be- 
cause he had fought with God and with men, and had 
prevailed. In commemoration of this marvellous 
scene, Jacob called the place P’niel, or P’nuel ( face 
of God); because, said he, ‘‘I have seen God face 
to face, and am preserved.” In his own person, also, 
he carried with him a memorial of his struggle, in 
the lameness occasioned by the shrinking of the nerve 
of his thigh; and, in consequence of this, his descend- 
ants have, down to the present day, avoided eating 
this nerve in the animals they use for food (xxxii. 
22—32). 

To those who do not go on the foregone conclusion 
that whatever is supernatural in a narrative is ficti- 
tious, there will be no difficulty in accepting this 
account as literally true. The historian gives no inti- 
mation -that the thing happened to Jacob in vision ; 
on the contrary, his narrative plainly intimates that 
the whole transaction was as real as was the physical 
effect produced on Jacob when he halted as he went 
over P’nuel. And what is gained by supposing the 
wrestling with the angel to have been only in vision ? 
If it be unworthy of God to describe Him as appear- 
ing in human form to wrestle with his creature, does 
it mend the matter to say that God sent a vision in 
which He so represented Himself to the mind of his 
servant? If the reality was unworthy of God, was 
it worthy of Him to assume the appearance of it? 
But why should this act on the part of the Almighty 
appear less credible than his appearing to Abraham, 
and accepting his hospitality ? If God might worthily 
in human form allow his feet to be washed, and par- 
take of animal food, why might He not, if He saw 
meet, in human form wrestle with his creature? The 
whole transaction is no doubt strange and marvel- 
lous; but was it not meant to be so? Did it not 
constitute the turning-point of Jacob’s spiritual his- 
tory, when he was taught how vain it is by mere 
human resources or power to prevail, and how the 
true strength of the child of God lies in submission, 
supplication, and tears? The transaction, though 
real, was symbolic; and it read to Jacob a lesson 
which he never afterwards wholly forgot. From this 
time forward he ceases to be the man of craft and 
carnal adroitness, and appears as the man of principle 
and elevated piety. He is no longer Jacob the sup- 
planter; he has become Israel the wrestler with God. 

‘The historian goes on to describe the amicable inter- 
view which ensued between Jacob and Hsau; Jacob’s 
progress to Succoth, where he made a temporary 
halt; and his settlement in peace and safety in the 
vicinity of Shechem, a city belonging to Hamor, a 
Hivite chief, who had called it by the name of his son. 
Here Jacob purchased a piece of ground, on which he 
pitched his tent, and erected an altar, and called it 
El-Elohe Israel (God [is] the God of Israel), é.e., He 
who hath shown himself mighty [I°!] for my protec- 
tion is the object of veneration anu .:ust [Elohim] to 
me Israel (xxxiii. 1—30). 

The historian then gives an account of the seduc- 
tion of Dinah by Shechem, the son of the Hivite chief, 





and the deadly revenge which Simeon and Levi, her 
uterine brothers, with whom, according to eastern 
usage, the care of their sister’s honour chiefly rested, 
took on the Shechemites, notwithstanding the offer of 
Shechem to marry and richly endow the damsel— 
conduct which deeply afflicted Jacob, and of which he 
retained a feeling of abhorrence to the day of his death 
(xxxiv. 1—31). After this unhappy event, Jacob left 
Shechem, and went up to Bethel in obedience to divine 
command, having first purified his household from all 
idolatrous objects and usages. At Bethel he built an 
altar, and called it El-Beth-el, in remembrance of the 
vision and promise God had vouchsafed to him when 
he passed the night there on his journey to Padanaram. 
Here died Deborah, the nurse of Rebekah, who (after 
the death probably of her mistress) had attached her- 
self to Jacob’s household, and was by them so much 
esteemed that her death was an occasion of deep 
mourning. She was buried under a terebinth tree at 
Bethel, and to this, in memorial of the sorrow caused 
by her death, the name Allon-Bachuth (terebinth of 
weeping) was given. God on this occasion repeated 
to Jacob his promise of blessing, and this to the patri- 
arch gave new force and appropriateness to the name 
by which he had designated the place, Bethel (house 
of God). Thence he set out to go to Hebron, where 
his aged father, Isaac, still dwelt; as he reached 
Ephrath a sore calamity befell him in the loss of his 
beloved Rachel, who died in giving birth to a son, 
called by her Benoni (son of my sorrow), but by Jacob 
Benjamin (son of the right hand, i.e., of good fortune), 
and was buried on the road to Ephrath, afterwards 
better known as Bethlehem. Over her grave Jacob 
erected a monumental pillar, which was existing at 
the time this book was written, and probably con- 
tinued for centuries afterwards (1 Sam. x. 2).* Travel- 
ling on southwards, Jacob’s next station was Migdal- 
Eder (Flock-tower), which Jerome says was about 
one thousand paces from Bethlehem, and in the name 
of which he finds ‘‘a sort of prophecy of the shepherds 
who were made aware of the nativity of the Lord.” + 
Here the patriarch had to endure another trial in the 
crime committed and the indignity offered to him by 
his son Reuben, an offence the painful memory of 
which abode with him to the last. At length he 
and his household arrived at Hebron, where his 
aged father still lived. Isaac probably survived his 
son’s return to Hebron twelve years; so that the 
notice of his death, with which this part of the narra- 
tive concludes, is anticipatory of part of the history 
subsequently narrated.{ Isaac died at the age of one 





* The site is still pointed out, and bears the name Kubbat Rahil 
(Rachel’s grave). There is every reason to regard the identification as 
authentic. Wilson’s “ Lands of the Bible,” i. 40u; Robinson, “ Biblical 
Researches,” i. 323, 

+ De Locis Hebr. s. v. Bethlehem. Such towers were commonly 


erected in pastoral districts for the protection of the flocks (2 Chron, 
xxvi. 10; xxvii. 4). What is here called Migdal-Eder is probably the 
same as is called Migdal Notserim (tower of the watchers) in 2 Ki 


n 
xviii. 18. It can hardly be the Migdal-Eder mentioned vy Micah (iv. 5 
for that seems to have been near Jerusalem. 

t When Jacob was born Isaac was sixty years of age; at the time of 
Jacob’s flight to Padanaram he was one hundred and thirty-seven; Jacob 
was in Padanaram twerty years, so that when he left to returo his father 
must have been one hundred and fifty-eight; ten years elapsed before 
Jacob arrived at Hebron, for he had been some time there when Joseph 
who was in his seventh year when they left Padanaram, was carried 
into Egypt in his eighteenth year; so that Isaxc would be one hundred 
and sixty-eight years of age when Jacob returned. This leaves twelve 
years for him to survive that event before he died at the age of one 
hundred and eighty. ; 
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hundred and eighty, and was buried by his two sons in 
the cave of Machpelah, beside the remains of his father 
and mother (xxxv. 1—29). 

Jacob had now become the patriarchal head of the 
chosen race, and on his fortunes the history now con- 
centrates. As Esau, however, had also received a 
blessing, and his race had also an important part to 
play in the future history, Moses, before proceeding 
with the history of Jacob, introduces a genealogical 
detail of the growth of the Edomite nation. He first 
enumerates Esau’s wives and children (xxxvi. 1—8) ; 
then his sens and grandsons, who became heads of 
tribes, and through whom he became the father of 
Edom, i.e., the founder of the Edomitish people in 
Mount Seir (9—14); and then those of his descendants 
who became alluphim, or heads of families in the 
tribes (15—19). Seven sons of Seir, the Horite, are 
then named, who became alluphim in their tribes, 
with their sons and two daughters, Timnah and Aho- 
libamah (22, 25), who are named probably because 
two of the seats of the alluphim of Esau are named 
after them (40, 41). Then follows a list of the kings that 
reigned over Edom, whose dignity seems to have been 
elective, not hereditary, as in no case does the son suc- 
ceed the father (31—39). In fine, we have a list of the 
Edomite alluphim “after their places according to 
their habitations,” i.e., according to their territorial 
titles, and not according to their personal names 
(40—43). 

The historian having thus cleared his way, pro- 
ceeds with the history of Jacob. The interest of the 
story turns now chiefly on the adventures of Joseph, 
who, having become the object of dislike to his brethren, 
because of his father’s partiality to him, is by them 
sold as a slave to a party of Midianites, who carry 
him down to Egypt, where he passes through many 
vicissitudes and severe trials, but ultimately rises to 
the dignity of viceroy, and possesses all but supreme 
power in that land. The loss of his favourite son was 
a bitter trial to Jacob, but at last he saw that God had 
providentially ordered what had happened for good. 
In his old age Jacob went down with all his substance 
to Egypt, and there spent his last days in peace and 
comfort, under the auspices of his fortunate son. In 
the midst of Joseph’s history an incident in the life of 
Judah is introduced which happened probably soon 
after Joseph’s abduction, and which is apparently 
brought in partly to point out the origin of the then 
leading families in the tribe of Judah, partly to pre- 
pare for the removal of the Israelites for a season 
out of Canaan, that they might be preserved from the 
danger to which they were then exposed of contami- 
nation from too close intimacy with the prefiigate 
Canaanites (xxxvii.—xlvii. 26). 

Attempts have been made by the enemies of reve- 
lation to invalidate the authenticity of this part of the 
history, but the objections adduced are for the most 
part so frivolous, and many of them display such 
ignorance on the part of those adducing them, that 
they tend rather to confirm than to weaken our confi- 
dence in the historical veracity of the writer. Thus 
one critic finds a chronological error in the statement 
of Joseph’s age in xxxvii. 2, where he is said, at the 
time of his abduction, to have been seventeen years of 
age; whereas, says the critic, he must have been 





nearly seventy. But this is made out by arbitrarily 
assuming that Jacob was only forty years of age when 
he set out to go to Padanaram, and that he must have 
tarried sixty years on the road from Haran to Hebron 
on his return; an assumption for which there is not 
the shadow of evidence, and which in itself is altocether 
improbable. For a critic who holds himself at liberty 
to invent dates at his pleasure, it is of course very 
easy to convict his author of chronological errors; but 
that attempt is likely to recoil with a heavier charge 
upon himself. 

Again, it has been thought incredible that a youth 
of seventeen should be able to travel alone a distance 
so great as that between Hebron and Dothan, a dis- 
tance of some eighty English miles (xxxvii. 17). But 
as we know not how long he was on the journey, nor 
what were his powers of locomotion, nor what was the 
extent of his provision for the journey, nor what was 
the state of the country through which he travelled, 
we are not in circumstances to form any judgment 
whatever as to the probability of his accomplishing 
what the historian has ascribed to him. 

A more specious objection is that which has been 
adduced against the statement that Pharaoh had a 
cup-bearer whose duty it was to supply him with wine 
(xl. 1, ff). This, it is alleged, is an anachronism, as 
the culture of the vine and the use of wine was un- 
known in Egypt before a period some centuries later. 
This is advanced on the authority of a passage of He- 
rodotus (ii. 77), where he says of the Egyptians that 
‘*they use wine made from barley, for there are no 
vines in the country ;” and of a passage of Plutarch 
(De Isid. et Osirid. 6), in which he asserts that though 
the Egyptian kings, as being reckoned priests, drank 
wine moderately, they did not begin this practice till 
the time of Psammetichus (i.e., towards the end of the 
sixth century B.c.). But these authorities are not 
conclusive. For, 1. Herodotus is not consistent with 
himself, if he be understood as declaring absolutely 
that the Egyptians used no wine made from the grape, 
since in the same book of his history he says that the 
priests used wine of the vine (ch. 37), and that at the 
festival of Bubastis a larger quantity of wine made 
from the vine was consumed than during the whole of 
the year besides (ch. 60). This has led the commen- 
tators on Herodotus to conclude that his statement in 
his 77th chapter has reference not to the whole of 
Egypt, but only to a part of it in Upper Egypt, of 
which he is specially writing here.* 2. Plutarch’s state- 
ment is so expressed that it remains uncertain whether 
he intended it to apply to the general habits of the 
kings, or only to what they did on special occasions of 
religious observance ; or, if his statement refers to their 
usual habit, it only intimates that previous to the time 
of Psammetichus the kings limited themselves to the 
moderate quantity prescribed by the sacred books. 
3. Diodorus Siculus says (i. 36) that the vine pro- 
duces abundantly in Egypt; and he tells us that the 
Egyptians ascribed to Osiris the discovery of the vine 
and the use of wine made from it by men (i. 15). 
Strabo says there is abundance of wine produced in 
the district round Lake Mareotis (Geogr., ». 799) ; and 
we know from other sources that the Mareotic wine 
was held in high repute (Atheriaeus, Deipnos.,i. 25 
ae * See note in Baehr’s edition of Herod., i. 658. a 
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p. 33, where several other Egyptian wines are men- 
tioned; Virgil, Georg., ii. 91; Hor., Carm.,i, 37. 14). 
4, On the ancient monuments of Egypt we find repre- 
sentations of vines, and of the operations of gathering 
and pressing the grapes, which prove both the existence 
of the grape, and the use of wine there from an early 
period.* 5. In Num. xx. 4, the vine is named as one 
of the productions of Egypt with which the Israelites 
were familiar (comp. Ps. lxxyiii. 47; cv. 33). 6. The 
beverage supplied to Pharaoh by his cup-bearer was 
must rather than wine; and therefore, even if it were 
certain that no wine was drunk by the Egyptian kings 
in the time of Joseph, this would not cast any doubt | 
on the authenticity of this narrative. 

Much has been made of what one calls ‘‘a gross 
error” on the part of the writer, when he represents 
the ears of corn in Pharaoh’s dream as ‘‘ blasted with 
the east wind,” the east wind being in Egypt a soft 
and salubrious, not a pestilential or destructive wind. 
But the answer to this is easy. We may say, Hither 
that as the Hebrews used the term here rendered ‘ east 
wind” (adim) for a destructive wind generally (comp. 
Ps, xlviii. 7; Is. xxvii. 8; Hos. xii. 2, &c.), it is to be 
so understood here; and so the LXX. seem to haye 
understood it, for they merely render by ‘‘ wind- 
blasted,” and the Scholiast explains the passage as 
meaning ‘‘ spoiled by a scorching wind ;” Or we may 
say that, as the Hebrews only used terms to designate 
the winds from the four cardinal points, and had no 
terms for the intermediate directions, we may take 
east wind here as meaning south-east, and as desig- 
nating the chamsin or sirocco, a wind whose blighting 
effects are well known in Egypt. 

Even if such objections could not be satisfactorily 
met, they would not with impartial readers weigh 
much when put against the many instances of mi- 
nutely exact acquaintance with Egyptian manners 





and usages which this part of the narrative exhibits, 
and which vouch for its authenticity. I cannot par- 


mention is made of a famine which lasted some years 
in Egypt at that time.* 

In ch. xlvi. we have a list of the immediate descend- 
ants of Jacob. This bears evident marks of antiquity 
as compared with the corresponding list in Num. xxvi., 
and the genealogies in Chronicles, which nevertheless 
rest on this. Some names appear in it which are 
omitted in them; and this is to be accounted for only 
on the supposition that the names omitted are those of 
persons who either left no children, or whose families 
had died out before the list in Numbers was drawn up, 
so that it would have beon useless to enumerate them. 
A great deal has been made of the fact, as against 
the authenticity of the book, that all the persons here 
named are said to have ‘‘come into Egypt,” whereas 
two of them were certainly born there, and several of 
the others, such as Hezron and Hamul, and some of the 
sons of Benjamin, were probably also born there. But it 
would be absurd to put this down to the score of igno- 
rance or mistake on the part of the writer; for, whoever 
he was, he could not but be aware that his statement 
was only partially true, since he himself supplies the 
information from which alone we can know anything 
about the matter, and since in this very list he has 
expressly stated that Ephraim and Manasseh were 
born in Egypt. Why, then, does he say that they all 
came into Egypt? Simply because the majority did 
so, and it was not unusual with the Hebrews to name 
things and bodies of persons a potiori parte. We have 
an analogous case in ch. xxxv., where a list of Jacob’s 
sons is given, of whom it is said, ‘‘ These were born in 
Padanaram,” though only the majority of them were. 

In the close of the book the historian narrates some 
of the closing scenes of Jacob’s life; gives at length 
his prophetic chant, in which he delineated the for- 
tunes of his posterity according to their tribal divisions 
(xlix. 1—27); preserves his dying charge to his sons 
to bury him in the field of Machpelah, where Abraham, 
Sarah, Isaac, Rebekah, and Leah were interred 


ticularise these here, but must content myself with | (28—32); briefly narrates his death, and gives an 


referring the reader to Havernick’s Introduction to 


the Pentateuch, translated by Thompson, p. 219 ff. | 


account of the embalmment of his body, its burial at 
Machpelah, and the mourning which accompanied 


A curious and interesting confirmation of the Biblical | him to the tomb (xlix. 33; 1. 13). The book concludes 
narrative has recently been brought to light by Mr. | with a brief notice of Joseph’s care of his brethren after 
Birch of the British Museum, who has deciphered a | this, and of his death at the age of one hundred and 


hieroglyphic inscription, of the age of Joseph, in which | ten. 
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QYMBOL of dewy freshness, of revived vegetation, of 
budding life, May has once more been among us; and 
through the religious meetings and anniversaries, we have 
been getting coaxed, as it were, to look out over the moral 
and spiritual world with feelings like, those which at this 
season of the year are roused by the aspect of the natural. 
And viewing the subject in its broad features, there is no 
small degree of fitness in the coincidence which brings the 
subject of Christian missions and Christian work so promi- 
nently before the Christian world in the dewy month of 
May. We get a view of the Tree of Life, with its wide- 
spread branches, and are called to observe whether it is a 
rotten trunk and withering boughs that are presented to us, 
or a stem healthy, and full of sap, and branches bursting 
with buds, and spreading outward far and wide. It may, 
we think, very safely be maintained that it is the latter of 
these aspects that is presented by the great Christian tree. 


It is very true that Christian missions have not accomplished 
all that was expected of them. We are now in the third 
quarter of a century since the revival of the missionary 
spirit. The great successes of missions have chiefly been 
in outlying spots and among people that have had little 
influence on the masses of their fellows. In the South Sea 
Islands, among the Karens, in the West of Africa, among 
some tribes of wandering Indians, the cross has really 
triumphed. But in the great continents of heathendom, 
how few and far between have the conversions been! We 
cannot yet thank God, like the Apostle, who always causeth 
us to triumph in every place. Looking at the amount of 
missionary contributions, we are humbled to find that all 
the churches of Great Britain together contribute to the 





spread of the gospel of salvation less than one-tenth of the 


* Ido not know whether any translation into English ot Uns has veen 
printe; but there is a full account of it furnished by Mr. Birch in No. II. 








* See Wilkinson’s “* Ancient Egyptians,” ii. 145—169. 


of the Deutache Vierteljahrsschrift fir Englische Theol. Forschung und 
Kritik, p. 227 ff. 
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sum spent annually on intoxicating drinks. We see that it 
is but a select few of our professedly Christian people at 
home that are really interested in the cause of missions, or 
take any pains to help it on. We still find influential noble- 
men and influential newspapers dealing harshly and unjustly 
by missionaries, condemning them unheard for offences 
with which they have had nothing to do, and counselling 
them to draw in their horns, and to be content to creep 
along humbly in the rear of the noble army of the mer- 
chants. Still we may be thankful for what has been done. 
It is a great matter, for example,—and in this we may 
surely see the finger of God,—that before the different 
parts of the world—the very ends of the earth—were so 
brought together, as they have recently been by means of 
steam, a world-wide spirit of Christian love was kindled in 
the hearts of Christians, and their yearning affections were 
already roaming to its most distant shores, and laying plans 
for its Christian good. Far behind though we have been, it 
would have been much worse had the missionary spirit not 
begun to be awakened till after steam had carried our com- 
merce and our enterprise to the remotest regions. Itwas so far 
well that that spirit had been awakened, before the facilities 
for its exercise were so amply provided. And though 
the missionary spirit has not taken possession of all our 
people at home, the national conscience has begun to show 
traces of its touch. Slowly but pretty steadily, the notion 
has been gaining ground that we have a higher duty to 
discharge towards Africa, for example, than to exchange 
calicoes and looking-glasses for ivory and gold dust; that 
we do not fulfil our highest obligations to China when we 
merely smuggle opium into the country and carry off tea; 
that Englishmen are sent to India for higher ends than to 
make fortunes or to hunt tigers. A more fair and intelligent 
view of the difficulties of missionaries, and a more candid 
consideration of their way of going to work, have succeeded 
the reckless vituperation of former days. We doubt whether 
Mr. Dickens would now attempt to represent the class by a 
Chadband, or Mr. Kingsley by his New Zealand Missionary, 
or Mr. Thackeray by the coarse hypocrites worshipped by 
Mrs. Newcome. Even fiction, in some quarters, is turning 
more fair; the author of “Adam Bede” has presented us 
with a picture of fervid evangelism in which the purest 
Christian love is the animating motive, and the sweetest 
Christian graces give their fragrance to the character. 

To many an English heart, “trembling for the ark of 
God,” the spectacle brought into view by the May anniver- 
saries—that of faithful men abroad striving hard in their 
Master’s cause, and faithful men at home straining their 
energies to hold up their hands—has brought a peculiar 
feeling of refreshment and encouragement. Even those 
who do not share their fears, will rejoice in their joy, and 
think with much interest how weak hands have been 
strengthened, and trembling knees been confirmed by the 
fresh evidence that God is in the midst of his church, that 
the Master is on board the storm-tossed vessel, and that 
while He leads the blind by a way that they know not, He 
makes all things in the end work together for good. Chris- 
tian men are led to see that even hot ecclesiastical contend- 
ings do not bring that destruction to evangelistic enterprises 
which it is natural at first to anticipate. It might be thought 
that when men are engaged in fierce conflict at home, their 
attention must be so diverted from foreign enterprises as to 
prevent them from continuing, far less increasing their 
efforts in that direction. But the history of the Christian 
Church shows that the very opposite is often the case. 
Conflict often leads to such a development of force that 
even the spare energies, as they may be called, are more 
abundant than ever; and the resources that seemed barely 
sufficient for home necessities become capable of double 
results, when, like the widow’s handful of meal and cruise of 
oil, they are cheerfully shared with the stranger, even in 
a time of dire necessity, and desperate famine. 

The great evangelistic societies report revenues pretty 
nearly the same as in some preceding years. The Church 
Missionary reports an income of above £155,000, the Wes- 
leyan Missionary above £146,000, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, above £176,000, besides some £11,000 con- 
tributed for special objects. It is a remarkable and perhaps 
not a very satisfactory circumstance that the revenues of the 














societies do not grow by steady increments from year to year, 
but that they remain about the same point for a number of 
years, until some special impulse is communicated, which 
raises the standard, and keeps it up for a further period. 
Undoubtedly the most important fields of foreign missionary 
labour are India and China. But it is somewhat difficult to 
ascertain precisely the progress that has taken place. How- 
ever satisfactory the report of the several societies may be 
to the bodies with which they are connected, they fail in 
satisfying the catholic inquirer who desires to know what 
progress has been made, not by one set of labourers, but by 
all together. Hardly anything is done to bring the whole 
evangelistic operations of a district into one field of view. 
Something likea year-book of Christian missions would be of 
very great interest, giving summaries of the whole evange- 
listic agency of every denomination in any place or district, 
and a résumé of the work of the year. With reference to India, 
we have little change to note on the views that have fre- 
quently been presented as to missions there in the course 
of the last few years. ‘The number of conversions has 
been small. The mission work of the year has been rather 
that of consolidating than that of extending. The Church 
Missionary Society, for example, narrates that at his last 
visitation, the Bishop of Madras admitted to deacon’s orders 
nineteen candidates presented to him by the Society, thus 
increasing the number of missionaries from thirty-one to fifty. 
The examination of these was conducted chiefly by two 
native preachers, so that the transaction had much of an 
indigenous appearance. Perhaps in the anniversaries of 
this season, a more than ordinary interest has been concen- 
trated on China. The Duke of Somerset may be partly 
entitled to this, seeing that missionaries in China were the 
special object of his disparaging remarks in the House of 
Lords. And for the most part, the account of the progress 
of Christianity in China is very encouraging. Japan, too, 
begins to have a missionary history, though in it, it is still 
emphatically the day of small things. 

Of countries that have been added but recently to the 
missionary list, Egypt presents some features of peculiar 
interest. In many respects, that country has had a remark- 
able relation to the Church of God, since the far-distant day 
when it became the temporary home of the chosen people. 
In prophecy, it occupies a peculiar place, contrasting with 
nearly all other countries of the East, in that its prophetic 
fate was not, like them, to be wholly destroyed, but to be 
deeply humbled, with the prospect of a revival in the dis- 
tance. Second only to Palestine in the interest which it 
excites, and the quality of sacredness which seems to belong 
to it, it gives rise, like Palestine, to the belief that an im- 
portant destiny awaits it in the future. The meeting in 
London in aid of the American mission in Egypt derived 
special interest from its being presided over by a convert 
from idolatry, Maharajah Duleep Sing, who frankly told 
the meeting that nineteen years ago he himself was brought 
out of darkness into God’s marvellous light, and that since 
his conversion, each year had taught him more and more 
the value of God’s inestimable gift to sinners. Dr. Lansing, 
of Cairo, prefaced his account of the American mission to 
Egypt by remarking that a protracted study of the East 
and the Eastern question had brought him to the conclusion 
that nothing but Christianity could save Turkey, or solve 
the problem that was so baflling politicians. ‘lhe success 
of the American missions in many parts of the Turkish 
empire made this consummation far less hopeless than it 
would otherwise have seemed. ‘Io any one who would 
enter their mission chapel at Cairo on a Sabbath morning, 
a strange, but most hopeful, spectacle presented itself. He 
would there see Abyssinians and Copts, Syrians and Arme- 
nians, Greeks and Mahometans, Englishmen and Americans, 
all passing from hand to hand that same bread, and pledg- 
ing themselves to loyalty to King Jesus and love to one 
another in that same cup. The mission to Egypt had been 
estublished but fourteen years; but there were now 8 chief 
stations, 10 missionaries, 4¢ native agents, 200 communi- 
cants, 14 schools, educating 600 children, a theological 
school, training 22 young men for the ministry, and 
a printing press, the activity and accessibility of which 
might be inferred from the fact that some 8,000 to 10,000 
Bibles and Christian books had been sold in the past eight 
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years. The Copts, numbering 200,000 to 300,000, were the 
descendants of the ancient Egyptians, and though socially 
and politically the most degraded of the Christian sects of 
the East, were far from hopeless otherwise. ‘lhe Copts had 
never run to the same excesses as the Church of Rome. 
They had a married priesthood and an open Bible. For 
twelve centuries they had endured the persecutions of the 
Moslems, and they had withstood the wiles and machina- 
tions of the Church of Rome. Their superstitions, however, 
were very sad and very debasing. But now they were re- 
covering from the sleep of ages. This whole Church was 
undergoing a glorious reformation. The American mis- 
sionaries were not so much direct, as indirect, promoters of 
this change. In several churches, the priests and people, 
by common consent, had banished the pictures which for- 
merly had been regarded so highly. ‘The Bible was coming 
into general use, spiritual religion was reviving, and our 
most devotional and evangelical books were everywhere 
sought after. Some of the priests were obedient to the 
faith, and two of them were labouring zealously under the 
charge of the missionaries. Many of the converts had suf- 
fered great persecution ; but they, for the most part, ad- 
hered to their profession with great cordiality, in spite of 
apparently impending death. Lord Lawrence, the late 
Governor-General of India, corroborated the statements of 
Dr. Lansing. He said he had lately spent a few days in 
Egypt, and he could not conceive how any man with any 
soul, with any heart, with any aspiration, could be indif- 
ferent to the present attempts to revive Egypt by the intro- 


in India, he could testify that no body of missionaries was 
superior to those whom America sent there. ‘I have 
known,” said he, “the American missionaries in India for 
upwards of thirty years, and I know that the influence 
which they possess in those parts of India with which they 
have been mainly occupied has been of a remarkable cha- 
racter. I will give one illustration of that. Fifteen years 
ago the American missionaries began to set up schools in 
the town of Lahore, and within a year or two they had 

thered together a couple of hundred scholars. When I 
eft the Punjaub in 1859 the schools then contained five 
hundred scholars; when I returned to India as Governor- 
General, I found that the number had increased to 1,500. 
It must be remembered, too, that not only are these mis- 
sionaries in no way connected with the Government of 
India, but they belong to a country which is quite distinct 
and separate from England ; and nevertheless, so valuable 
were their labours, and so important were the results which 
attended them, that a large body of Englishmen in the 
Punjaub and the northern parts of India. zealously and 
effectually supported the American Mission in that part of 
the country.” 


DVOCATES for the Holy Scriptures are appearing in 
unexpected places, just as, on the other hand, their 
authority is denied or depreciated in quarters where the op- 
posite course was to be looked for. Whether it be the echo 
of the voice of Le Pére Hyacinthe, so eloquently and pas- 
sionately raised in favour of Bible-reading lands, we cannot 
say, but a remarkable testimony to the Holy Scriptures, and 
the evils entailed by ignorance of them in France, has been 
given forth by M. Emile de Bonnechose, the historian, 
brother of the Cardinal Archbishop of Rouen. In a preface 
to a new edition of his Historie Sacrée or Précis of Bible 
History, he dwells very forcibly on the complete ignorance 
of the Scriptures that characterizes as a whole the people of 
France. It is not only that the people do not know Scripture 
history better than other history ; they do not know it so 
well. They know the names of the chief Patriarchs and a 
few points in their history ; they know that Christ appeared 
in the world, and they are acquainted with a few of his say- 
ings and of the features of his life and death; but of the 
minute features of his life and teaching, and of their pro- 
found spiritual meaning, they are wholly ignorant. Hence 
tue facility with which all manner of materialistic doctrine 
and all dissolving criticisms are received by the people, from 


the absence of that knowledge which is the best defender of 


the Bible, “that perfume of purity and truth and holiness 
which pervades it, that Divine breath which animates its 








pages, that language so simple and sublime, so full of unction 
and of force.” But not only is the Bible unknown, it is not 
thought of even by those who seek to enlighten the people. 
An association of earnest and religious men, in good social 
position, that has for its object to bring to the notice of the 
labouring classes in town and country such works as may 
prove most beneficial to them, might be expected surely to 
take some notice of the Bible; but in its catalogues, though 
filled with the names of treatises on the means of preserving 
health in man and beast, on the sanitary condition and com- 
fort of their houses, and on the means of improving the soil, 
the Bible is not so much as mentioned. Another proof 
which he gives of the same state of things is the conduct of 
a chief magistrate, who withdrew in horror from a society 
for the promotion of popular education when he discovered 
that the Bible was among the works distributed by the 
Society. In defending himself for so doing, this gentleman 
actually quoted a text of Scripture without knowing the 
source whence it came. ‘It is too true,” says M. de Bon- 
nechose, ‘the men of this age seek for nothing in the Gospel; 
they have never read it, not even once through; they turn 
aside from it, they are afraid of it.” The complete oblivion 
of this divine book is “the grand and primary cause of all 
our intellectual and moral perturbation;”’ “ of the difficulty 
which is found in reconstructing society on a new and 
durable basis, after the destruction of its ancient foundations 
has been accomplished.” ‘ Any one,” says the Paris cor- 
respondent of the Guardian in referring to this matter, “at 


| all acquainted with I’rench society, even what is considered 
duction of Christianity. In regard to American missionaries | 


the religious portion of it, will bear witness to the truth of 
all, and more than all that M. de Bonnechose asserts. The 
Bible is not so much a forbidden book as an unknown book. 
It has been superseded, gone out of date, as it were, and, 
broadly speaking, may be said to be no longer read by the 
French people, with the exception of such portions of it as 
come under their eyes in their offices and manuals of devo- 
tion. But to ‘read through’ the story of the Gospels, as 
a narrative, or the Epistles as a commentary upon them, is a 
religious exercise which has become practically extinct and 
unknown among French Roman Catholics.”’ One can the 
more readily understand, in the light of these facts, the 
earnestness with which M. Hyacinthe dwells on such indica- 
tions of love fcr the Bible as America lately exhibited, when 
“the conqueror of the South, General Grant, on the day of 
the triumphant inauguration of his Presidentship, received 
solemnly a Bible from the delegates of the churches, as the 
pre-eminent code of the religious republic. “Oh, I tell you,” 
exclaimed Le Pére, “ those are eminently Christian nations 
who love God, adore Christ, reverence the Sabbath, and 
crowd places of worship. Twice I have set foot on 
English soil, and I felt and understood that the strength of 
England was the Bible.’’ 

Such statements must be accepted by Englishmen them- 
selves with a mixture of gratification and hesitation. We 
fear that even in Protestant Britain a full acquaintance with 
the Bible is far from being so common as M. Hyacinthe 
seems to suppose. We cannot forget the mortifying fact 
that when, on a late memorable occasion, the first reference 
was made to ‘‘ the cave of Adullam”’ in the House of Com- 
mons, there were comparatively few of the members, as 
Mr. Lowe informed the public, who understood the mean- 
ing of the allusion. Persons familiar with the attainments 
of boys at some of the most distinguished public schools 
have found occasion to contrast their familiar knowledge of 
classical history with their ignorance of scriptural. If M. 
Hyacinthe is right, and the strength of England is the Bible, 
this circumstance does not bode well for the future. We 
have always felt that the best policy for keeping out the 
heresies of the time, and especially those which come from 
the side of Rome, is to imbue the minds of the young with 
the contents of the Bible. Wherever this is done, a barrier 
is erected in the way of errer, with which its champions 
have no power to cope. More especially, where the Bible 
is read regularly in families, and the whole field of its con- 
tents is thus deliberately surveyed by the children while 
they are at home, the acquaintance gained is far the most 
complete, and becomes the foundation of extraordinary good, 
provided only the higher influence comes down which con- 
verts the mere letter into spirit and life. 
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NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 
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FEW orations of modern times have excited more interest 
and admiration than that of Professor Castelar, in de- 
fence of religious toleration, delivered in the Spanish Cortes, 
in the early part of April. The speech has been reproduced 
in so many quarters that we shall do little more than refer 
to it. Professor Castelar holds the chair of history in the 
Central University, and having been appealed to in that 
capacity by Canon Manterola, a noted opponent of the 
measure, delivered his sentiments with all the authority of 
his office, and all the strength of intense personal conviction. 
The facts of history, ancient and modern, were all at his 
command, and what bore on the occasion was brought out 
with an appropriateness and a vehemence that must well- 
nigh have overwhelmed his opponent. Manterola had said 
of him that he had never been at Rome. It was a mistake. 
“T have been there,’’ said the professor. ‘I have seen its 
ruins. I have looked on its three hundred cupolas. I have 
attended the ceremonies of Holy Week. I have admired 
the gigantic sibyls of Michael Angelo, which seem to be 
launching eternal curses. I have seen the sun set behind 
the basilica of St. Peter. I have searched among the ashes 
for even one atom of religious faith, and have only found 
deceit and doubt. Yes, I have been in Rome. I saw in 
the royal hall a fresco representing the emissaries of the 
King of France who carried the head of Coligny to the Pope, 
and there appear, among the grand glories of the church, 
those murderers of the night of St. Bartholomew. So that 
the church not only accepted that gift in the Sistine Chapel, 
but afterwards had its memory immortalised beside the fres- 
coes of Michael Angelo, casting this blot of heresy on the 
face of reason, ‘justice, and history.” Not only had Rome 
shown herself unjust and cruel, but she had virtually, by 
her unchristian spirit and immoral acts, caused philosophy 
to be substituted for religion. ‘“ Mr. Manterola says that 
the philosophy of Hegel has died out in Germany. [If it 
has died in Germany, I knew it not; but I do know that it 
has revived in Italy. The great Ferrari propagates it in 
Florence; the learned Vera in Naples. The youth of Italy 
embrace it, for while they see the Pope steal children, as he 


pas cary Mortara, and see him set up scaffolds, as he did 


for Monti and Tognetti, they forsake the arms of the church, 
to throw themselves into the arms of philosophy.’ The 
concluding words of his speech were very striking. ‘“‘ Honour- 
able deputies, Mr. Manterola said, and I was sorry to hear 
it, that he would renounce all his faith, and all his ideas, if 
the Jews should return again and rebuild the temple of 
Jerusalem. But does he believe in the dreadful dogma that 
the children are answerable for the sins of their fathers ? 
Does he believe that the Jews of this day are those who put 
Christ to death? For my part, I am too good a Christian 
to believe it. Great is God on Sinai. The thunder declares 
his coming; lightnings attend Him; glory surrounds Him ; 
the earth quakes; the mountains are moved. But here is a 
far greater God. Not the majestic God of Sinai, but the 
humble God of Calvary, nailed to a cross, wounded, faint, 
crowned with thorns, with the gall yet upon his lips; and 
yet He says, ‘ Father, forgive them; forgive my murderers, 
forgive my persecutors; forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.’ ‘The religion of power is great, but greater 
is the religion of love. Great is the religion of unyielding 
justice, but greater is the religion of merciful forgiveness ; 
and in the name of this religion, in the name of the Gospel, 
I am come hither to beseech you to write at the head of 
your fundamental code, ‘ Religious liberty,’ that is to say, 
liberty, fraternity, equality amongst men!” 

The delivery of this speech was received with unbounded 
enthusiasm, and at its close the most tumultuous demonstra- 
tions of admiration and delight greeted the orator. No man 
can estimate the effect of such a speech in loosening the 
minds of the Spanish people from the influence of prejudice, 
and constraining them to view religious and other questions 
in the light of truth and reality. And while the plough- 
share is thus driven through the national mind, and the 
fallow ground of centuries broken up with Titanic power, it 
is of vast importance that the more direct work of sowing 
the seed, by the dissemination of the Scriptures and the 
preaching of the Word, should advance pari passu. It is 
singularly interesting, in connection with this, to learn that 





from one bookstand in Madrid alone no fewer than 100,000 
Gospels and Epistles have passed into the hands of the 
people of Madrid, and that hundreds of Spaniards will 
assemble to hear the preaching of the Gospel. In none of 
the countries which have recently been thrown open to the 
Bible has the same spiritual appetite been shown. Where 
the Word is honoured, the blessing is sure to come ; and the 
hope may well be cherished that Spain, which heretofore 
has done so much to hurt, and so little to help the cause of 
evangelical truth, may have a brighter page in the church. 
history of the future. 


ETWEEN the receipt of congratulations and presents 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his cele- 
brating mass, and making preparations for the coming 
Ecumenical Council, the Pope has lately had a busy time of 
it. His personal popularity carries him wonderfully over 
difficulties where a more austere man would have been 
shipwrecked. But in spite of the progress of Popery in 
England, the aspect of things generally is not re-assuring, 
Besides such heavy disasters as the liberation of the great 
Papal countries — Italy, Austria, and Spain—events are 
happening elsewhere that show how the current is running. 
A single religious journal (Evangelical Christendom), in its 
number for May, tells of two different places where the 
people have almost en masse renounced the Church of Rome, 
One is a parish in Dauphiny, Notre-Dame-de-Commiers, 
where some years ago there was a quarrel between the 
people and their diocesan, which has led to their joining the 
Reformed Church, after their fidelity and constancy had 
been tested for a considerable number of years. The other 
is in Bohemia, and is referred to in a letter. from Mr. Van 
Andel, of Prague. That gentleman, when lately at Rauditz, 
was waited on by a deputation from a distant part of the 
country that asked him to come and preach the gospel to 
them also. On further inquiry, it turned out that not one of 
them was a Protestant, indeed that there was no Protestant 
in the place. The law not sanctioning the preaching by 
Protestants in such circumstances, they declared that they 
were quite ready to leave the Church of Rome, so anxious 
were they for gospel preaching. 


NNIVERSARY meetings have been engrossing the at- 
tenticn of the conductors of the missionary journals s0 
much, that not much detailed information is given of the 
work of the day. The Church Missionary Intelligencer has, 
however, an interesting paper, founded on a recent little 


-book entitled “ Matlahkatlah; or, Ten Years Work among 


the Indians.”’ It is the narrative of a mission to a tribe of 
Indians, the Tsimsheeans, on the shores of the North Pacific, 
not far from Vancouver's Island. In June, 1857, Mr. Dun- 
can, the first missionary, attempted, with fear and trembling, 
his first address in the Tsimsheean language, going from the 
house of chief after chief, and finding the people wonder- 
fully ready to hear him. After making some progress in 
the work of conversion, it appeared that the evil influences 
at work were such as to make it desirable to rear a new 
village as the home of the mission. In May, 1862, Mr. 
Duncan took possession of Matlahkatlah, accompanied by 
about forty Indians, men, women, and children. In ten 
days they were followed by about ten times as many more, 
and the numbers went on increasing. <A congregation of 
about five hundred souls was formed, and many were bap- 
tized. On the island gardens, about one hundred and fifty in 
number, the potato is cultivated with much success. These 
are but the outward indications of the inward change. “ Be- 
neath the soil of Mr. Duncan’s garden, many skulls and 
human bones were exhumed; but this was not the burial- 
place of the Tsimsheeans. These were the bones of slaves 
murdered on feast days to display power and wealth. It 
was a saying that every chief's house was planted on the 
dead bodies of slaves. The slave's body was cast out un- 
buried, to be the food of dogs. Now all is changed; no 
sound of heathen revel or dark magic is ever heard at 
Matlahkatlah. ‘The cross of the Prince of Peace surmounts 
the chief building, which is the house of God, and the 
church bell daily draws glad hundreds of Indians to lift up 
the heart in spirit and in truth to their great Father.” 
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PEAYE’S, ESTABLISHED ap. 1700. 


TRONMONGERY and FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 
EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated for more than 
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J. L. DENMAN, 


20, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Invites attention to his PURE FULL-BODIED GREEK WINES, 


which have received the highest approval of English connoisseurs, 
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